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WOODRO W Wn^ON AND THE WORLD 
WAR 



CHAPTER I 

WII^ON THB BXBCUnVll 

When, on March 4, IftlS, Woodrow WUaon entered 
tlie White House, the first Democrat ic president 
elected in twenty years, no one oould hare guessed 
the importaiice of the r6lc which be was destined to 
play. While business men and industrial leaders 
bewailed the mischance that had brought into 
power a mui wbom ittiti^e towards vested intcj- 
eata wa s reputed nme^wmeniil y, they looked ^ 
cm him aa a ^ tempcgary iinconveni ence. Nor did the 
increaaingly large body of independent rotas, dis- 
gusted by the "stand-pattism" c^ the Republican 
madune, regard Wilson much more seriously; 
rather did they place their cxmfidenoe in a rdn- 
vigtxation of the Grand Old Party through the 
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i WOODROW WILSON AND THE WAE 
progressive leadership of Roosevelt, whose enthusi- 
asm and practical vision had attracted the approval 
of mOTe than four million voters in the preceding 
election, despite his lack of an adequate political 
wgaqization. ' E ven those who suppCH-ted Wilson 
most vgtlftlg-l^p«.rtJH^ly tw;l|Avgd that his w<H'k w ould 
Ijo^a^^iraly wi'thi'T) t,)ie_ field of dom estjcjc^prm; 
little did theg imagine tha t he wo uld play a pa rt in 
WOTid aff^rs larger than had falle n to any citizen 
of the United f^tates since the birth of the country. 
The new President was filty-six years old. His 
background was i^imarily academic, a fact which, 
together with his Scotch-Irish ancestry, the Pres- 
byterian tradition of his family, and his early years 
spent in the South, explains much in his character 
iat the time when he entered upon the general politi- 
cal stage. After graduating from I^incetcm in 
1879, where lus career gave little indication of ex- 
traordinary promise, h^tudk^ajf) and for a time 
his shingle hung out m Atlanta. He seemed u 
fitted by nature, however^ for either j^leaaure <«■ 
success in the practice of the law. Reserved and 
j^old^ except with his intimates, he was incapable of 
attracting clients in a profession and' locality where 
ability to "mix" was a prime qualification. A 
c ertain la^ of tolerance for the failings of his fellow 
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WnSON THE EXECXJTIVE 8 

mwtais may have combined with his FresbyteriaD 
consciraice to disgust him vith the hard give-and- 
take of the strug^ing lawy^'s life. He^aau^^L^i^ 
cape in graduate v raek. in history and politics at 
Irfms HotJoDS, w here, m 1886, be received his 
Ph.D. for a th eas entitled Congressi mal GoDwnr~ 
neni, a study remarkable for clear thinking and^ 
felicitous expression. These qualities character- 
ized his work as a professor at Bryn Mawr and 
Wesleyan and paved his path to an appointment 
m the Princeton faculty in 1890, as Professor of 
Jurisi^udence and Politics. 

Despite his early distaste to the career of prac- 
ticing lawyer, Wilson was by no means the man to 
bury himself in academic research. iOgJ^cJ^uLthe 
°~'ir'1^"Ta. p-*--"'«°-°°'^ *^° 'YJJljngnpsa tji siih- 

nwrpf fehia pw¥^ p fl tgonality wfaidi are characteristi c 
<A tl ffi scientific scho lar. EUs gift was for general- 
ization, and bis writing were m arked by clarity o f 
iBou^t and wSfih of phrase, rather than by p ro- 
^mS^, But such qualities brought him remark- 
tble success as a lecturer and essayist, and constant 
pracBce gave him a fluency, a vocal control, and a 
power of verbal expression which assured distinc- 
tion at the frequent pubUc meetings and dinners 
vhere be was called upon to apeak. Professional 
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with topics of far" wider import than the ordinary 
pedagogue cares to handle, and he became, even as 
professor, well known outside of Prin ffton. His 
infiuence, already broad in the educational and not 
without some recognition in the political world, was 
extended in lOQS. when h e was chosen Presid^ Lof 
th e University . 

During the succeeding eight years Wilson en- 
joyed his first taste of executive power, and certain 
traits whidi he then displayed deserve brief notice. 
Although a "conservative" in his advocacy of the 
nutintenance of the old-time curriculum, based up- 
oa the ancient languages and mathematics, and in 
his oppontian to the free elective system, he proved 
an inflexible r irfonne r a» r^ards methods of in- 
struction, f hf flPin'ffliirY qf wh'^Ti Iw was determined 
to establish. He showed a ruthless resolution to 
eliminate what he looked upon as undemocratic 
sodal habits among the undergraduates, and did 
not hesitate to cut loose from tradition, regardless 
of the prejudice thereby aroused against him.. As 
an executixe..heev^ed_mtgia£j|dmiratian_and 
T^ul^t dislike; the Board of Trustees and the 
alumni tody were alike divided between enthu- 
riastic support and bitter anathematization of the 
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WILSON THE EXECUTIVE 6 

measures he proposed. What seems obvious is tlist 
many graduates sympathized with his purposes but« 
were alienated by his methods. His streng th lay 
Ai^ y in the force o f his appeal to democr^^ ^C 
sentiment; his weakness m uomi)let« ImblEty to A 
conciliate oppcmeDts . 

At the mom^it when the issue of the stni^e at I 
Princeton was still undedded, opportunity was 
given Wilson to enter political life; an ambititm {(X 
such a career had evidently stirred him in early 
days and was doubtless resuscitated by his success 
as a public speaker. While President of Princeton 
he had frequently touched uptm public issues, and 
so early as 1906 Colonel George Harvey had men- 
tioned him as a possible President of the United 
States. From that time he was (rftrai cmstdoed as 
available for political office, and in jgiftf with New 
Jersey stirred by a strong popular movement 
Bgamst boss-rule, he was tendered the nominatiwi 
for Governor of that State. He accepted and 
proved an Meal candidate, lliough suppwted by 
the Democratic machine, whidi planned to elect a 
reformer and then control him, Wilson won the ad- 
herence of independents and pix^ressive Republi- 
cans by bis pnnnise to break the power of the boss 
system, and by the daitfy of his [dans tcx ref(Hin. 
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6 WOODROW WILSON AND THE WAB 
Hia appeals to the spirit of democrat and mo- 
. rality, while they voiced nothing new in an elec- 
tOTal campaign, fang with unusual strength and 
sincerity. The State, which had g(me R^ub- 
Ucan by.- ^hty-two thousand two years before, 
now elected Wilson its GovgcuQC by a plurality 

He retained o£5ce in New Jersey for mily two 
yearar~]Pmiay thflt-p^o d he achieved a hjgh de- 
gree of successT Had heserved longer it is impossi- 
~ hleT3 Hay wUftlT might have been hia ultimate posi- 
tion, Ux as at ftinceton.' elements of opp^ dcm had 
begun to coalesce againsthig and he had foimd no 
'mSans'tSaisaEmlEem^ As Grovemor, he at once 
dedared himsdf head of the party and by a display 
of firm activity., dominated the madiine. The 
Democratic boss, Senator James Smith, was sternly 
enjoined frcHn seeking reflection to the Senate, and 
when, in defiance of promises and the wish of the 
voters as expressed at the primaries, he attempted 
tonm, Wilson entered the lists and so influenced 
public opinion and the Legislature that the head of 
the'machine received only four votes. Attempts of 
the Democratic machine to conUiine with the Re- 
publicans, in rarder to nullify the refwms which Wil- 
son had promised in his campaign, proved equally 
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hitSe. Vnthstrong popular support, ctmatantly ex- 
ercising his influence both in party conferences and - 
on the Legislature, the Govonor was able to trans- 
late into law the most important of the measures 
demanded by the progressives. He himself summed 
i^ the essence of the situation when he said : *' Tlie 
moment the farces in New Jersey that had resisted 
reform realized that the people w^e backing new 
men who meant what they had said, they realized 
that they dare not resist them. It was not the per- 
sonal force of the new officials; it w as the piorql 
streng th of their backing that accom plished the 
e3 t}Tao^diT iR.ry ^pwilt." SlB K''"'fi "^"^^""' ^ mthe y 

f mce of pu b lic opi mon'tex erted"Jo yTteTeBaBwm^S~ ^ 
'characterizea pmeh of WilsM i's political philoBOphy. 
BjiH \\ti- prwityT^ JTi . the wyrlcf yJii^hTiiftjgafl to enjo y 
tor iiiiifll' iiimi^iliptj'wn. rdstheendof thew ar rested 
npon the same ba sis. 

In 191S came the presidential electitm. Tie 
8[dtt in the Republican fcnrces promised if it did not 
absolutely guarantee the election of a Democrat, 
and when the party convention met at Baltimore 
in June, excitement was more than ordinarily in- 
trase. The consavative elements in the party were 
divided. The radicals looked to Bryan for leadef- 
ahqi, althoii^ his nomination seemed oat of the 
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8 WOODROW WILSON AND THE WAB 
question. Wilson had stanq>ed himself as an anti* 
machine progressive, and if the machine conserva- 
tives threatened he might hope for support from 
the Nebraskan orates. From the first the real am- 
test appeared to be between Wilson and Champ 
Clark, who although hardly a conservative, was 
backed for the moment by the machine leaders. 
The deciding pow« was in Bryan's hand, and as 
the strife between conservatives and radicals waxed 
hot, he turned to the suppcnt of Wilson. On the 
fcffty-sixth ballot Wilson was nominated. With di- 
visifHi in the Republican ranks, with his record in 
New Jersey fto* legislative accomplishment, and 
winning many independent votes through a suc- 
cession of effective campaign speeches, Wilson 
m(ve than fulfilled the high^ of pQiqpcratichppes. 
He received on election day only. q. jojoBtil^ of all 
the votes cast, but his majority in the elecbmtl 
collie was overwhelming. 

'nwjyrantiftlity frf an Amwif^n P^esident h as 
seldfnn undergone sojoud^jinalysis with s udi lin - 
satistagtOQ^-C^ults; almost every^tscussion of Wil- 
son's characteristics leads to the genraation of heat 
rather than light. Indeed the historian ol the fu- 
ture may ask whetha it is as imp(fftant, in this age 
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of dexaoaacy, to know exactly wfaat aatt td man be 
was as to know irbat the pec^le thou^t he waa. 
And yet in the case of a statesman who was to play 
a rdle of sui^eme impcxtance in the affairs of the 
country and the world, it is p^haps moK than a 
matter oi merely perscMia] interest to imdo-line his 
salioit traits. Let it be premised that a logical 
and satisfactory analysis is well-nigh impossfl>le, 
for hi snature is self-contr adictory , _gubjfot- tn gmrfji 
of temperam^^ and he himself has pictured the 
struggle ^at has gone on between the inq>ulsive 
Irish and the cautious Scotch elements in him. 
Thus it is that he has handled similar problems 



in different ways at different tunes, and has pro- . 
duced upon different persons diametrically opposed 



As^.,fl||y ita've. nerha imhiw mnsA. notable char - 
acte ristic is the will to dominate. T This does not 
mean that he is Hie egocentric autocrat pictured by 
his opponents, for in conference he is afitto be to l- 
erapt pf^e opinions^of others, by no means dicta- 
torial in manner, anti apparen tlv anxi ous to ob tain 
fefcts on both sides of the argument. An unfriendly 
critic, Idt. E. J. Dill(m, h as said of him at Paris that 
"he was a very good listener, an intelligent ques- 
tioner, and amenable to argument whenever he felt 
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10 WOODBOW WILSON AND THE WAB 
free to give practical effect to hi4 conclusitms." 
Similar evidence haa been offered by memboa of 
his Cabinet. But imquestionably, m reaching a 
OQDclusion he resents pressure and he permits no 
ome to make up his mind JOT him; he is, said the 
German Ambassador, "a recluse and lonely work- 
tr." One of his enthusiastic admirers has written: 
"Once in possession of every fact in the case, the 
Ft-esideut withdraws, commences the business of 
oonsides'ation, comparison, and assessment, and 
then emerges with a decision." From such a deci- 
sion it is difScult to shake him and continued op- 
position serves merely to stiffen his rescJution. 

. Wherever the responsibility is his, he insists upon 
the finality of his judgment. Those it^ojurve 
i^Aedjri^hm^have' rfimarfced-jipgn. hi8_gagCT- 
ness, once he has decide d a course ^ ^ jctian. to 

L ^SU'i'y itintO"^^HciiI-effegt . The President of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, lliomas G. Masaryk, 
said that of all the men he had met, "your visitm- 
ary, idealistic Resident iff,**y f" «^'^ ftwi^y.-/ihp 
most in tensely jgactica lT' DneortheBigFourat 
Paris remarked: "Wilson works. Hie rest of ua 
[day, co mparatively spew ing. We Eiuvpeans 
can't keq> i^ with a man who travels a struct 
path with sudi a swift stride, never looking to ri^it 
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Wilijrtti la cks, f urther mOTe, the powCT ^ jpuak 
ded^pwhich is apt to "duuracterize the TnaefBai jl 
executive. He i s a low to make up his mind, a tn iut 
that results partly, perhaps, from his Scotdi bloo d 
and pa rtly from his yiadegUfcteamic g. Except for 
hig steadfa st adherence to wha t he T ^adsaa basi c 
Iffindples , he mightjiRhffir.be termed an opporto - / 
nist^ Fo r he is prone to te mporize, anxioii s^to. 
Tent Ml issue from a pproacESglTCTiais, Evidently V 
in the hope that something may "t urn up" to im- y^ 
ijove t he situation and obviate the necessity ^ ( 
" in^the Memxa 
iheb elliger^ts dur- 



'^ the fir st two ye ar s oi the European war are 
cases in point. There are instances of impulsive 
actirai on his part, when he has'not waited for ad- 
vice or troubled, to acquire, exact knowledge of the 
hcts underlying a 8ituation,__but such occasions 
have been infrequent. 

w.-i.»^>. '^'fJto.V^ r^lifP hw hfm TridfV "*-™^ 
tiEed. It is p robably closer to tiie truth to sa y that 
he is natuyLtbuuBi|iiciouf "^ o^inaoTo iir|l^ he is 



^ 



y 



eatain that theur basic point of view is the same as 
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hisown. This is quite different from saying that he 
mmts only opinions that coindde with his own and 
that he immediately dispenses with advisers who 
disagree with him. Gjlonel House, for^^sample. 
who for five years exerteotOuata iil ii^fl iipn^ tm his 
polic y, frequently advanced opi nions quit e at v ari- 
ance fr om those of the President, but suA diff a-- 
rences di d not weaken House's influence inasmy di as 
Wilso n felt that i hey wCTe'both starting from the 
gam e_aji 51U lu w tu ' Bi^ff^ flM i^jipint. Frejudicea 
tEou^ ^e seemed to be gainst "financier s," Wil- 
son took the opinions of Hiomas W. Lamont at 
Paris, because the underlying object of both, the 
acquisition of a secure peace, was identical. It is 
tru e*, however , that with the exception of Colon el 
^ Bae, jyilson's advisfiM ltave""been in t he main 
pu rveyors of facts rather than colleagues in m e 
for mation o f policies. Wilson has generally been 
anxious to receive facts whidi might help him to 
build his poHcy, ajTwi^ tw M.^iji^i'd by those who 
w(»ked witJklmuat Paris. ' But he was less inter- 



■ Mr. Lkmoiit uya of the Prendent at PSS^'f^^auw a, nwn 
more tetdy uid kiudoua to consult thui he. . . . Pendent Wil- 
■on did not have a wdl- <Ji|tmJ''iJ i ''M i>wi«hifcg- He did far too 
much of the work himulf, itudTing until late at night pap«ni uid 
document! Uut he ahouIdliavelBrgely delegated to Mm« discreet 
udei. Be waa by all oddt. tka btrdert ir ork ei tm m at the Con- 
ference; but the failure to delegate more of hig work waa not due 
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.ested in the o pigiopg of his adviaera. espea afly 

when iTo ime to princ ip^yfl fl"*^ "j^ A^aii«J^ ^ 

ihff 



deci dgs principleg fnr ^jmawlf. In diis sense I 
Cabinet was composed of subordinates rather thap 
cQimselors. Such an attitude is, of course, charac- 
tmstic 01 most modem executives and has been 
intensified by war conditions. The summary dis- 
r^ard of Lansing, shown by Wilson at Paris, 
was less striking than the snubbing of Balfour by ' 
Lloyd George, orlhe'cold Dnitality with whici) ' 
Clemenceau treated the other EVench delc^tes. 

General conviction of Wilson's autocratic nature 
has been intenafied by his choice of assistan ts, who 
have not as a rule enjo ^ yed j)ublic confidence. He 
debarred himself from success m the matter of 
appoinimenfs, 'in 'IKe 'first place, by liioiting' his 
range of dioice through unwillingness to have 
about him those who did not share his point of 
view. It is more efngrammatic than exact to say 
that he was the sole unit in the Government giving 

loan; inherentdistraBt that Im hod of men — utd certaiiily not to 
UfdMire to 'run the whole ahow'himielf — butaimply totbeUck 
of fscilitr in knoning hoir to delegate work on a Urge icale. In 
execution we all have a blind «pot in some part of our e^e. Pre^ 
dent Wilson'* was in liia inability to use men; an inability, mind 
yon, not a rdosal. On the colitr«r7, when any. of us Tolunteered 
or iiuisted upon taking reeponribility off bis shoulders he was 
ddightcd." 
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U WOODBOW WILSON AND THE WAB 

value to a row of ciphers, iae his Cabinet, aa a 
whole, waa not composed of weak men. But the 
fact that the members of his Cabinet accepted im- 
plidtly his firm creed that the Cabinet ombt to be 
aB ^ecut jve and not apoUU^ couocil, that it"He- 
pended upon the Fi^dent's policy, and that its 
main function should be merely to carry that policy 
into effect, gave to the public some jiistification for 
its belief that WiJaon^was a "o ne-man" Gjovern - 

This belief was furfZi^ intensified by the 
President' s extreme sens itiv"''"" *•" hfgjjjg ffiti- 
dsrn, which more than anything else hindered frank 
interchange of opinion between himself and strong 
personalities. On mofp |^»r t | one occasion he seem ed 
to regard jppoaition aa tantamount to personal 

t.an attitude whicb at times Vas' not en- 



tir<; ^ iinjust ified. In the matter of minor appoint- 
ments Wilson failed g^ierally of success because 
he consistently refused to take a personal interest, 
leaving them to subordinates and admitting that 
political necessities must go far to determine the 
choice. Even in such an impcvtant problem as the 
appointment of the Peace Commission the Presi- 
deait seems to have made his selection almost at 
haphazard. Many of his war appointments proved 
ultimately to be wise. But it is noteworthy that 
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sudi men as Giarfield, Baruch, and McConnkk, 
who amply justified their choice, were i^pointed 
because Wilson knew perscmally their csfwdty and 
not because of previous success along apedat lines 
whidi would entitle them to public confidence. 

T^ie obstijMGg-flf-feg^President has be come prxy 
'rarbiaLThe^uare dunTunconscIously proQuded 
in argument, indicates definitely his c^>acity, as a 
British critic has put it, "to dig his toes in and hold 
CHI." On matters of method , boWever, where a 
basic pr ^^ple la not involved, he 4b flenbJe . ^A&- 
oordmg as you approve^oisapprove of faim, he is 
"capabl e, of development" or "inccmsist enL" 
Thus h ^ mmplete ly I'h^pffl id froat on the quest ion 
of prepa redness from 1914 to 1918 . When the 
question of the initiative and referendum arose in 
Oregon, his attitude waa the reverse of what it had 
been as professor of politics. W hen matters of 
HMan ni^ "YJa HinniMinn. ^f. ]^^ Hiwpl ayed much 

willingness *" ""'^ '■""'° TjVil] in nnmpwimiao^ ■■ 

was fthiiTiHantlT JHyg^j^ted at Parin. But vhn\ ht 
thinks th at a principle is at stake, he prefers t o 
accept any consequences, no matter how disastr ous 
to his policy; witness his refusal to acc^t the 
Lodge reservation am Article X'of the League 
Covenant 
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16 WOODROW WILSON AND THE WAK 

All those included within the smaH cirde of Wil- 
son's intimates attest the^arm and magnetism of 
]tia p.'DMfflft)it.Y. The breadt h of his^eading is re- 
flected m his c onversation, whidi is enJrrened by~ 
anecdotes that illustrate his points effectively and 
illumined by a sense ^Jmmor whid| some of his 
friends regard as his most salient t/ait. His man- 
ner is marked by e^^e^e-coucteay and, in view of 
the fixity of his opinions, a surprising lack of 
abruptness or dogmatism. But he has never been 
able to capitalize such personal advantages- in his 

political relations. _Ajflrt. frnjp hia iQHTTinipa_li<> is 

shy and reserved. , The antithesis of Roosevelt, 
who loved to meet new i ndividualities. '^Ngjgon has 
the college pr6fessor's sh rinkin g from social con- 
tacts, and is not at ease in the presence of those 
with whom he is not familiar. Naturally, there- 
fore, he lacks completely Roosevelt's capacity to 
make friends, and therg Ja i" hjniL no trace .of his 
predecessor 'a .paw£L to find. esaoUy- the right com- 
pliment iae the rig ht person. U^id er Roosevelt the 
White House opene d its d oors to every one who 
could bring the President anything of int^^st. 
whether in the field of sdence, literature, politics, 
m sport; and the Chief Magistrate, no matter who 
his guest, instantly found a common ground tor 
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From a photograph. 
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WILSON THE EXECUTIVE 17 

discussion. That capacity Wilson did not possffs. 
Furthermore his >^^JjJi wn.<i prPfRp'nj^a anif he was 
physically incapable of carrying the Jjurden of the 
constant interviews that characteriKed the life ctf 
hia immediate [ffedecessors in the ^«sidential 
<^ce. He lived the life of a recluse and rarely re- 
ceived any one but £rl^^ of the family at the 
White House dinner table. 

While he thus saved himself from the social inter- 
course which for Roosevelt was a relaxation but 
which for him would have proved a nervous and 
physical drain, Wgson de pHv»'^ >»imq elf of the do -. 
l itical advantages that might have be^ ^r i ve d- 
from more extensive hos pitality , lie was unable 
to influence Cong rfisan|ien except by reaaon of his 
authcffit v as head of the party or natio n, tie lo^ 
many a chance of removi ng pol itical opposition 
through the personal appeal'wltich ia s g fift^^f-ring 
an d effect ive. He aeems to havp th pught that if 
his pnlipy xaaj9 fjg^t '^ ''*^lf f^f^essm en QUgbt I 
to vn\p: fnr it- witTinii t the Satisfaction of person al '^ 
argiimp^tg w {jjj^tnilinr Tn jaapprecJation of human 
naUUK. The same was true of his relations with 
the Washington rorrps pnpdent .s ; he was never 
able to '"rfaKliaT^ n mon tft -rnar, basis of jnter- 
course. Tl^ ^aMfljUiitett'-the vitnl j natt^ nt 
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18 WOODBOW Wn^ON AND THE WAR 
_hu^n contacts wu, perhap a^ *i'ff gTffg^ff*^^ pn1iti~ 
cal weakdess. u tie had tteej^j^ to arouse warm 
PCTflonai cfe Vjition in SS foUUWUfu, if -he could 
have inflame d them witfi' ehthuaiaam auch as 
that inspired by T^1r^fffTftlt| rathfiT *^'^" i""*^ ad- 
nuQttirai, Wilson would have found his political 
task immeasurably lightened. It is not surprising 
that his mistakes in tactics should have been so 
numax>us. His isolation and depen dence upon 
tactical adyisenTsudrarTumulty and Burleson, 
laSong broud* vision, led him into serious orws, 
mMtOTwKS— ^uch as Hs appeal for a Democrat 
tic Congress in 1918, his selecuon of the p^scm- 
nel of the Peace Commission, his refusal to compri>- 
mise with the "mild reservafjonlsl Senat4»s" in 
the'simimCTo lf"l919 — were committed, significant- 
ly, when he was not in immediate contact with 

Colonel Housej 

The joliUc al j ligi ^ o f "Wilson did not r^uh 
I»marily fr om intell e<;tiii 



¥Tia miff ri is 

heilher profound nor subtle, ^jssoious writings 
are sound but not characterized by originality, ncnr 
in his policies is there a^lhi^to indicate croitiTe 
genius. He thittkfl.atl^ijlfet and possesses the abil- 
ity t g^concentrate ^n n. fjjf^glft Mne. nf p.fF«rt.- TTw in 
■Irillft.l in .^^LtAbiff fi» i^aaai^ad^D^g it to his 
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purposes. Combined with his powor of ezpressitHk 
and his talent "f<g ma tang jAra sea, sucH qualifia 
''ffere'^ great asdstance to him. But tJig_J3L 
glrength of the Frendait lay rather ni his gift of 
S MisiDg. what the QOTnmpn people wanted and his 
sbilify to put itinto word a icx ibem. ^ewof his~ 
beeches are great; many of them are matred by 
tactless phrases, sndi as "too J ^^rtn<^ to figt\t." imA 
"peac e without victo ry." But, ""^ly «^H *rf t^'Tin 
ernresB tmiestiv the desires oi the maasea. His 



strength in New Jersey and the estraordinary effect 
produced in Europe by his war speeches mi^t be 
dted as eridemce of this peculiar power. Hesought 
above evcaytiii ng to catjj i the trend of inarticulate 
rather than vocif erous^ Rn k^. If one objects that 
his patience linder German outra ges was not truly 
representative, we must remembev tltat (pinion 
was slow in crystallizing, that his poliiy was en- 
dnsed by the election of 1910, and that when he 
finally advocated war in April, 1917, the country 
entered the struggle practically a tmit. 

But it ia obvious that, howevCT i Puchj "''ti!y' 
Q^oigth was assured the R^i dgn t by his instinc- 
tive appr^ atiffT^ ^f popular feeling, this was 
jaq^ offset by thegoMcftang^t hi s political tac- 

tics. H e haH^'a g^i^^ tnr jJigrj^Hiiy pg|»»^°~K«. 
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20 WOODROW WILSON AND THE WAB 
should have supp«>ted him and who a^creed in 
genei 



1 with the broad lines ol lus policiea.- Few 
na m in publicitte have so thoroughiy arouagd ..^. 
dislike of "the n^n in the street." Admitting that 
mucfi of Wilson'!! iuipuinilaf3(7-resulted from mis- 
understandingt from the feeling that he was a dif- 
ferent sort, perhaps a "highbrow," the degree of 
dislike felt fw him be'cotm^^^ahnost inexplicable in 
the case q£ jl Fr ^ide nt who, from all the evidence, 
was willing to ^yyiffce e^ything f <» witat he cm- 
sidled to be the b^iefit of the common man. He 
mij^t almost lepeat Robespierre's final bitter and 
puzzled phrase: "To die Ux the people and to be 
abhorred by them." S o_kccP was the irritat ion 
aroi iaed bv Wilson's iMthods and personality that 
maig a < ajizen stated frankly tfiat Ji e preferred to 
see Wilfionian policiesVluch he approved meet de- 
feat, rather than see them carried to success- by 
*. Wilsrai. This executive failing of the President was 
^. destined to jeoparHizefESlSF^Eest Of^^Uciesand 
^ tor^kmllie ^WUUd Iragud/^Wilson h^.s^. 
Certain lar;ge ppg EST^ nn^leB stand" out in 
Wilson's writings and career as Govemcr and Resi- 
dent. Of tliese the most striking, p erhap s, is his^ 
conviction that tl^ i ^resident of the Unit ed "St ates* 
I a mere executive 
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mpeontende nt. Hie entire responsibility for the i 
administration of goveniment, he believed, should 1 
rest upon th^., R^aident, and in order to meet that 1 
responsibility, hg nmat keep the re i ns of control in 1 
bis o wn hand s. In his first essays and in his later I 
wntings WUson expressed his. disgust with the sys- 
tem of congressional committees' which threw eax«- 
moos power into the hands oi hresponsible profes- 
noB^ politicoans, and called ttx a President who 
would break that system and exsrdae greater di- 
rective authority. . For a time he seemed, under the 
influaice of Bagehot, to have believed in the fei^- 
bOity of introducing something like the parliamen- 
tary system into the epvemment of the United 
States. T^ft fht- Itmt, h^ r'^gprde dthe President ^a 
scst of ftTinej^l unis ter. at the hep'^iPJifi'' T*^^ hi 
the Legislat ure and able to count ^sohitely upon 
its l ogaJty ; Mui B tligSTEis, heteueved that tlie 
.ft^d^tsEoiddt^e a largesliarei^re^rasibiljtf 4 
.jcg. the legislative proffl ^me and ouf^t to push 
ihis programme through by all means at his dis^ 
posal. Such a creed speared in his early writings 
«nd was l argdy c^ ied into operatiOTdjjpBg^his 
admmistratio n. We find him bringing all possi- 
ble pressure upo n Che New J^rpey Legislature in 
(ffder to~ redeem his campaign pledges. VHien 
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dected IVesident, he went directly to Coagreaa ■. 
with his message, instead of sending it to be read, i 
Time and again he intervened to fcrward his special 
legislative inta-es^ by direct influence. 

Both in his writings andln his actions jfilioii baa I 
i Jways advocated govarniw n^ fay ppHiv- Theoreti- 
cally and in practice he has been imposed to coali- 
tim government, for, in his bdief, it divides re- 
sponsibility. Althou^ by no means an advocate 
of the old-type spoils system, rewards for party ser- 
vice seem to him essential Curious ly enou ^ 
while inaiViTig that the Fkeddoit' is "^e^tdar of 

Kia pai-fyljlr^ a PriTqg^MiniHlAr. hf. h»» also dc- 

scr& ed hun , with an appuent lack of logic, aa the 
leadM_of_^ecoun^. _ BecauseWilson has thtiT 
copfuaed PMtv mJ monk^j t in eaay tO lUHla Wamd 
why he has atones tJ^ mgd tQ^reprgseot the nation 
whMi^ JB rgfl^'^yi ^c w^ mefjjiy fBUHSg rPEft^parti- 
san view s. Such an attitude is naturally 'irritating 
to the Opposition and eiplai na some thing of the 
virulence th at charac terized the attacks made upon 
him in 1918 and later. 

Wils« ffi'8 political se ntiy^pita are tin{|fed b v a 
rttpi&A^t. and mtense intere st in th e common gBy t 
More thftn mn'o h» liaji i nsisted that it was mOT C 
impwta&t to know what was said by the fireside 
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than what was said in the council chamb«r. His 
strongeat political weap<ai^ he bdieveSf has b^ 
the appeal o yer tT w"jig|^« ^ jp^ffttiTTPP"' litHF*^ 
1^ mHriislilfft fff *^Ii<Bn;;iy and hia wtmnff 
Ittejumc e. against any**''"^ f^^ftt naiiini^ ^f gpwn'«l 
mivil M^ shone dear « " hi« ntft^V miftp tli» Prinrx^ 
ton club system, and the same light has not infre- 
quently dazzled his vision as I^esident. Thus, 
while by no means a radical, he instiactivel^^ynisd 
to the supp o r t of labor in its st ruggles with capital 
because of me abuse aLits privil^e by capital ia 
the past and regardless of more recent abuse of its 
power by labor. Similarly at the Peace Conference 
his sympathies were naturally with every weak 
state and evety minority group. 

Such tendencies may have been streiigthened by 
the iq ^ensity of his religious convict ions. There 
have been few- men holding hi^ t^ce in recent 
times so deeply and constantly affected by Chris< 
tian faith as Woodrow Wilson. The son of a 
der^gyman and subjected during his early years to 
the most lively and devout sort of Fresbyteriauism, 
he preserved in his own family circle, in later years, 
a similar atmosphere. Not was his omvictitm of 
the immanence and siwitual guidance of the Deity 
ev« divorced from Mytrofeasional and public life. 
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We can discover in his preaidential speeches many 
indications of his belief that the dutiw^he h ad 
iinjpptAlrpn wpri» Iftjd iipnt^-him hy fifld nTiftthnt- 
he mi f ^t no t deviate from what seemed to him the 

atraiph* nr\^ appnintpd path. Tb«e is SOmeth^' 

raniniscent of Calvin in the stern and imsworving 
determination not to compromise for the sake of 
ephemeral advuitage. This aspect of Wilson has 
been cau^t by a British critic, J. M. 'Keynea, who 
deacr^sea the President as a Nonconfwmist minis- 
ter, whose thouj^t and Ifmperament were essen- 
tially theological, not inteUectuaU "with all the 
strenK^h and weakness of that manna of thou^t, 
feeling, and expression." The observation is exact, 
although it does not in itself completely explain 
Wilson. CJprtainly nothing could be more charac- 
teristic of the I^^sident than the text of a Bacca- 
laureate sermcm which he preached at Princeton in 
1907: "And be ye not conformed to this world." 
He believed with intensity that each individual 
must set up for himself a mwal standard, which he 
must rigidly maintain r^iardless of the opinitHiB of 
the community. 

Entiretyaatnral, tfaoefcffe, is th e mphasis w hidi 
h aJhas p laced, whether afttlVesident of PHnoetcm 
t» of the United States, upon moral ratiuv than 
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aence off his p^Ha y*! tfcf Ham SuA an em[^usis 
has been tat him at MHjp.a soaroe of politic al 
'*'*'^^ flU J 1?f ffflifclT^- "^B mcNralist unques-. 
tion ably secures y i^^ my"''"' ""PPft f^- ^^ ^^ "j^ 
wearies hia andience. ^ay^ m^"? ft Yftt"- *'-' *"""^ 
from Wfla on in the spirit that led the . Athenian to 
vote for the ostracism oT AnsU Jes, oecause he was 
tired oi hearing him rnllrr^"t,tin Twrti^'- Whatever 
tbe immediate political effects, the country owes 
to \t^lscni a debt, which historians will doubtless 
acknowledge, fcK* his insistence that morality must 
go hand in hand with public polity, that as with 
individuals, so with governments, true greatness 
is won by service rather than by acquisition, by 
sacrifice rather than by aggression. Wilson and 
IVeitschke are at O[^>08ite poles. 

During his academic career Wilson seems to 
^ve displayed little int^ ^Fm foreign ^ airs, and 
his knowle dge o f European politics, althoujth suf B- 
dent tor jom to pr ffiiicH^ an admiW hle nandboo k on 
(tovenime nts, including foreign as well as our own, 
was itt obab ly not profound. Hiii iiif^ ]u,i fii it yini 
in the w mte^ House, tie was typical of the Dem o- > 
cratic party, which then ap proved the poli tical I 
isolation of the United btates^ abhorrf^ *^'' ^'"^ "^ 1 
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commercial imperialism suiomed up in the phrase 
"dol hr diplomacy,*' and ap parenUy believed that 
Jjfe e8gence.i ^oreign policy was to keep (me 's own 
.^ands clean. Tim iTi Ii|i1li|iiiniiil iif WiliiUll from 
thjaparodiial poi nt of view to f^f ffhf "" h centers hia 
whol^ beingupona. polifflD^ii\g^lfi''h inti<iTiAt.iQtiit.I 
1 BCTvi< gt fcniis. to a large extent,.tJlie main thread of 
I the narrative which follows. ^ ■ 
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CHAPTER n 

NEUTttALmr 

DBapTTB the wa rs an d^ru mora of wg gj 
after 1910, few Americ^a fer^ieiyed the gathering 
of the cloudsTahd probably not one in ten thousand 
felfincffe^an an ordinary thrill of interest on the 
niomiiig ol Jt ma gft , , .lfll4. when they read that the 
_ ^chdii lc^? yVfttm yftrdinftT^ d of Au s tria had bee n 
assas sinat ed. Ncv, a month later, when it became 
obvious that the resulting crisis was to pret^itate 
another war in the Balkans, did most Americans 
realize that the world was hovering on the brink of 
momentous events. "Not even when the most dire 
forebodings were realized and tiis_ peat powers irf 
Europe were dr awn in^Q tl?*^ T'^^^rHr "^"It^ ^mCTirat 
appr eciate its aigni ficance. Crowds gazed upon the 
bOIIetin boards and tried to picture the steady 
advance of German field-gray through the streets 
of Li^e, asked their neighbors what were these 
Frendi 7S*8, and endeavored to locate Mons and 
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Verdun on inadequate maps. Interest could not 
be more intense, but it was the interest of the 
moving-picture devotee. Even the romantic voy- 
age of the Kronprinzessin t!ealie with her cargo of 
gold, seeking to elude the' roving BriUd cruisers, 
seemed merely theatrical. It was a tremendous 
show and we were the spectators, ^nlv ^ e clos- 
jpff "* *^f StiP"M f^-^r-hangf. ]^jn\ n p ajr of TcaEty tg 
thecri^,^ 

It was true that the Spanish War bad made of 
the United States a world power, but so firmly 
rooted in American minds was the_ minciple of c om- 
p lete political ia olation from European ^Eairs that 
the typical citizen c ould not imagine any cata clysm 
on t he o ther side of the Atlantic so engrossing as 
to -eBBB^^e^ active parti cipati on of his counfa-y. 
The whole course of American history had deep- 
ened the general feeling of aloofness from Europe 
and heightened the effect of the advice giv^i by the 
first IVesident when he warned the country to 
avoid entangling alliances. In thn tntj^jinrtrmth 
century the United States was a country apart, for 
in the days when there was neither steamship nw 
telegraph the Atlantic in truth separated the New 
World from the Old. After the close of the "second 
war of independenoe," in 1815, the possibility of 
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tfxviga compIicati(His seemed remote. The atten- 
tion of tlie young nation was directed to domestic 
tXHieerns, to the buildii^ up of manufactures, to the 
extension of the frontiers westward. The Ameri- 
can nation turned its back to the Atlantic. There 
was a steady and welcome stream of immigrants 
from Europe, but there was little speculation or 
interest as to its headwaters. 

jjrovemiq RntjLl rplatfonfi with European states 
wtxe disturbed at tim es by^mses-of -greater orjeas 
_ inqKvtance. The^oximi^^Shflie United States 
to and interest in Cuba compelled the Govenunent 
to recognize the politicaf existence of Spain; a 
French army was ordered out of Mexico when it 
was felt to be a menace; the presence of immigrant 
Irish in large numbers always gave a note of un- 
certainty to the national attitude towards Great 
Britain. The export of cotton from the Southern 
States created industrial relations of such impor- 
tance with Great Britain that, during the Civil War, 
after the establishment of the blockade on the 
C<Hi{ederate coast, wisdom and forbearance were 
needed on both sides to prevent the breaking out 
of armed conflict. But ^i^ ng the last t hird of the 
century, which was. marked in this country by an 
(^rtyiiAr riinay y induBtrial evolution and aa increased 
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interest in domestio administrative »■■■»»■ fi>f »**i- 
tude of the United Sta ff w trtunirja Europ e, aroept 
during the brief Venezudan crisis and the war with 
Spain, was generaUy dia ractcri zed by the in^Bet- 
emce wQch is tEejaturjrf outoome of geographical 
separation. "~ — - 

' Ind^lomatic language 4™ fi"g»° forei^poUcy, 
/goiai as Europe was concerned, was based upon 
^leprincqile of ngn-intervention."~T lie right to 
m^age t heiraffairs in their ow n way withou t in- 
terference JCfiBccm^^^^^ir^^wGoveniments 
and aredprocal attitude was ^jpft ftj^H pf them. 
The American Glovernnient followed strictly the 
purpose of not participating in any political ar- 
rangements made between European states regard- 
ing Eurc^an Issues. Early in the life of the nation 
JeSer&on had correlated the double aspect of this 
policy: "Our first and fundamental nuudm," he 
said, "should be never to entangle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe ; our second, never to suffer Europe 
tointermeddlewithds-Atlanticaffairs." Theinflu- 
ence of John Quinc^ Adams crystallized this double 
policy in tba Mnnrw Pnr*"'"*'! which, as compen- 
sation for denyins-te-Euro pean sto tes the right to 
intervene in Americanpolidca, sacrificed the gener- 
ous sympathies of many Am^icans, among them 
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IVesident Monroe himself, with the republican 

movements across the Atlantic. With the con- 
tinued and incretlsmg impratance of the Monroe 
Doctrine as a principle of national policy, the natu- 
ral and reciprocal aqiect of that, doctrine, imply- 
ing political isolation from Europe, became xosxe 
deepb' imbedded in the national consciousness. 

lliere was, it is true, another aspect to American 
f(ffeign policy besides the European, namely, that 
concemins the f-acificand^ Far East, which, as 
diplomatic historians have pbmted'oiil, does no t 
seem to have been^ectedjb3^_ihe tradition^ iso- 
'tation': StaEelEeday when the western frontier 
was pushed to the Golden Gate, the TTpited Sta tea 
has take m an active intere st in problems of the 
Kafic! flasks Was purchased from Russia. An 
American seaman was the first to open the trade of 
Japan to tlie outside world and thus precipitated 
the great revolution which has touched every as- 
pect of Far Eastern questions. American traders 
watched carefully the commercial development of 
Oriental ports, in which Americans have played an 
active rdle. In Oiina and in the maintenance ot 
the open door especially, has America taken the 
keenest interest. It is a matter of pride that Amer- 
ican policy, always of a purely commercial and- 
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peaceful nature, dbeq^^J^adf less aggressive than 
that of some Eiu'c^)ean states? B irtrtbe Govan- 
ment insisted jigg n the re cc^nition of Amoican 
interest in e very Far Eastern iaaue t hat might be 

raised, muf ■was rt^juiy tn Jntj^prpni- with f hnap of 

Europe in mome nts of cri sia or dang^^ 

A fairly clear-cutdistinction might thus be made 
between American pretensions in the different 
parts of the world. Tnfthfi AiiMifii'iiii llm imliiiii 

HRJmftd t^ltt.)UH-» nf pT-camiTmnnn ulljl 1| HHIII illl[llil ll 

by the Monroe Doctrine, a pr eSminencfe which as 
reg^da the L atm- American stat eanOT Ut of the 
Orinoco iT innY ff'* ""'°* ^'^ j'^iiyply _ fflforce d, in 
view of gpffffii twtprgitB in *>"■ r^rihhpftn. In the 
Far Easti he United Sta tes claimed an equality of 
status TCJ ^L the European pow ^K^'^'Mll'T^"*" of 
the -worldt JEurope, A frica, the Levant, the tradi^'* 

-tioa ^ American poli c y of abstention helJ j^od 
i ' absdutely, at least until th^ y jpy nft be centu ry. 
The war with Spain affected A merican fo reign 

jwli^^^ The holdmg of the Philippines, 
even if it were to prove m ^^ tempora ry, geat ed 
new rdationa with all the great p ower^, o f Europe 
as of Asia; American UariDDean interests were 
strengthened; and the victory over a European 
power, even one of a second class in material 
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strength, neceflsa^ ^altered the tradltionsl atti- 
tude of the n aticm towards the other states of Y,u- 
rope a nd tEeirs towards it. 'liila ctiange waa srimu- 
lated by the close attention which American mer- 
chants and bankers began to give to European 
combinations and policies, particularly to the ex- 
ploitation of thinly populated districts by Eu- 
ropean states. Even before the S panish War t 
keen-sighted student ^ foreign affairs,' 
Olngy/Tiad det 



lAmencan peopl 
could not assume an attit ude of indiff^ence 
warHa.Biir^pp^n p olitics and tWt tLehegemony of a[ 
single contine ntal state would be dis astrous to th eir \ X 
prosp erity if not to their safety . Conversely Eu- 
r cyeans began to watdi America with greater care. 
The victory Qver g pain waa resented aitd llTri JltjgC- 
^^m^MM commercial developmeat be^n Jo 
spread. TbeKaiser had ev^~t&lkt!d Ufa continen- 
t&I customs union to meet American competition. 
On the other hand, ^reat B ritain, which had dis- 
played a beneval ^t atti tude auring the Spanish 
War and whose AdmirAl i^l ^^.ttila haH pwrliftpa 
blocked German interference, showed an increas- 
ing desire few ° "'"ft iipdf-w^tfiTiHinff. ' ^e friend- 
^p of the TJnited jtates . itself once a British de- 
pendency, for the British colonies was natural and 
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American interests in the Far Eaat had -iiuwh- m 
common with those of Great Britain. 
— "ExtCTnal evid ence of th e new place crf ^p TTnH-.*^ 
States in the world might be found in the po sition 
^ ^ken'by iioosev c Jt as peacemaker betwe en Russia 
and Jspfoi, and, m4N*e significantly, in the i6Ie 
ptayed by the American representative, Henry 
White, at the Conference of Algedras in 1006. Not 
merely did the American Government consent to 
discuss matters essentially European in character* 
but its attitude proved almost decisive in the settle- 
ment then drafted. It is true that the Senate, in 
^proving that settlement, refused to assume re- 
sponsibility for its maintenance and reiterated its 
adherence to traditionial policy. But those who 
watched developments with intelligent eyes must 
have agreed with Roosevelt when he said: "We 
have no choice, we people of the United States, as 
to whether we shall play a great part in the affairs 
of the world. That has been decided f<a- us by fate, 
by the march of events.*' Yet^^t may be ques- 
tioned wheth^ the average American, during the' 
first decade of the twentieth <^nliiry, realized the 
change that had come oyer r^atioos with Europe. 
The majorify of 'citizens certainly felt that any- 
thing happening east of the Atlantic was none of 
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their buflinesa, just as everything that OGCUTred 
in the Americas was entirely outside the scope of 
European interference. 

TherB.aLhtUe_to show thatWoodrow Wilson, at 
t he time j^en he entereJaponK'i iliitifw iiii TitiA 
dent, vss one ci the f eiTAniencaiis who fully ap- 
preciated the new interaational position c^'the 
United^ States and its consequences, even had there 
been no war. The DeEj^aatB^platform of 1S12 
hardly mentio ned foreign policy , and Wilsrai's In- 
augural contained no reference to anything OEcept 
domestic matters. Certain problem s inherited 
from the previous A'<"im i'gjmtion-farce3.up 6n~the 
^^ ident , however, the for mulation, if not ci a 
policy, ajjeast of an attitud eTTEequestions of the 
Panama Canal tolls and Japanese immigration, the 
Mexican ^ituation^ Ine rmiippmM, ggBflffthre la- 
tions with T-*:- *~TiBrnnflll f^gflpanda d attentio n. 
In 1^^^ yflflfi'^mfl"" '^'apl"v*^d a willingness to sac- 
rifice, a .desire to ^oid^ MUeiMUlK UHWUiHerial 
strength "* tV Tf"^°'" nrniiTri ^ ftMlfetv to com- 



promise, 1(3iidi matched in ^irit the finest tra* 
'^dcois of Americq^^ggopo^icv^^i^has gener- 
ally been, marke^ \>'^ Iy p)i id eals. Many of his 
countrymen, possibly without adeguates^udy or 
command of the facts, supposed that Wilson was 



V 
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I'n-T"*^ ^-ifl h v positi ve ideals than by the belid 
that no problem of aToreign nature was w(vth a 
quaixeL ^eople liked the principle contained in iiie 
sentence: "We can afford to OEerdse the self-re- 
straint of a really great nation which realizes its own 
strength and scorns to misuse it" But they also 
wondered whether the passivity of the Govermneot 
did not in part proceed from the fact that the Presi- 
dent could not make uj^Jiis mind whbt he wanted 
to do. They looked upon his handling of the Mex- 
ican situation as clear evidence of a lack of policy. 
Nevertheless the counfay a s a whole, without ex- 
preasmg entnua iasm fo r Wilson's attitude, .^aa 
obviou ^ please(t j tyjia attempts to avoid f«v . 
ei^-'i^^mglm^^'^and in the early summer of 
isinfie eyes of the fialion werefbcused upon 
domestici! 



Then came tE e war m. Ejunpe.- ■ 

Toda ^ aitei thfe Yonp'yeaxB of afaess^ and 
strug ^ ill whit'L ltie uTmgajJ.Qprgiany hav e re- 
ceive d full advertisemen t, few Amencaas will ad- 
mit that thev^ id not percel jfr during that first 
week of AijjBtg^ jgl4;^uie cgmp tel^ fllgfllflcance of 
the m qgal issue s involved in the £ur(^>eui war. 
They na^Kdc into their thoughts of those early 
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daya the realization which, in truth, came only 
later, that Germany wa s the brutal ag fcceaaor at- 
tjuJeiTig t hose aapecta of mod em civilization which 
are d ear to Ame rica. In fact t here WCT g^CT'many 
ihm xirhfQ grtuqy»ri tltftWM«nfiftl truth that the cause 
drfoided by Gr grijfaj tam a nd F^^a was md"eed~y 
**'*tf ftf ^rnt-^jMt a.nt\ ttifl^^^ejr daeat would \x 



the United States face to face w ith vital danger, t 

both material ajd inr^l. 

Partisa nship, of eoura e. waa not lackiug and fre- 
quently it was of an earnest l^STin view of the 
large number of £uropean-bwn who enjoyed ati- 
zeiuhip, s^n^a^^j^th-onc^de or the other was 
inevitably warm. West of the^Bsussippi it was 
some time before the masses w^esUiTed frum their 
indiffcrenoe to and their ignorance of the strug- 
gle. But on Ine Atiant ^ seaboard and in the 
Middle West t^inicm became sharply oivided. The 
middle-class GiemLan-Amerftians ha^^raHy espoused 
with some vehemence the justice of the Fath^- 
land's cause. G^nmn intellectuals of influence, 
such as Hugo MUnsterberg, inveighed against the 
hypocrisy and the decadence of the Entente 
powers. Many Americans who had lived or had 
been educated in Germany, some prof esscHv who 
had been brought into contact witli the Kaisa, 
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aq)1amed the "essentially defensive character" of 
Germxaiy'a struggle against the threatening Slav. 
Certain of the politicaJly active Irish elements, 
* anxious to discredit the British, alao lent their 
support to the German cause. 

On the AtlpTiti'/.nnn^|^^ ^innrfftryf f-tio gencTal tfcud 
of opinion ran s trongly in favor o f the Entente. 
The brave d efense of the Belgians at Li^ against 
t^r ible odd s evoked war m sym pat hy; the storiea 

of the fttrfwitiAg PnT]iTnifl-AH hy tl». iifTTQ/IJny f^i.. 

man s, constantly more freouent and mwe bru tal 
in diarac tCT, e nha nced that feelin g. The valorous 
retreat o f the French and their las t-ditch stand on 
tile M ame comjVelled admiration! Moreover, the 
school histories oi the Unit^ States with their em- 
pha^ upon La Fayette and Uie aid given by the 
E^%nch in thefirst fi^ht.for liber^ proved to be of 

y^no small importance in the molding of sympathy. 
Business men nat urally Tavo rea Gr eat Bri tain, 
bot hl&ecauae o^ financial relationships and because 
q| th eir dislike and f ^T "^ ^^rmnn Btaimrm'nl 

^methods. 

Bttfc-i n all this partisanrfup there was li ttle ap- 
preciation (rf^fae-pojl^at might r esult frdm Ger- 
man vi ctory and no articulate dgaMJiii.tiiat the 
UmtML ^tfttes interven e. Warm sympathy mi|^t ' 
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be givrai to one side or the other, but the fJmost^ 
uiuT gaftl "r*"'"" f '" *hf* the war waa none o^ our 
bi maess._ Even Theodore Roosevelt, who later Vas 
to be one of the most determined advocates \of 
Amwican intervention on the side of the Entmite, 
writing tar The Outlook in September, 1914, con- 
gratulated the country on its separation from Euro- 
pean quarrels, which made possible the preservation 
of our peace. 

Whatfi^jti^g^jlHpy j ^ PH ^^'''i qp*"'""! ^*^i-^ I 
dent Wil^ gf)ny j^ftvp ins^te'd upon neutrali ty. ' 
Eyeryt^igj B his ^^"TytfiTi "-""^ policy demanded 
the main tenance oi peace. He had entered office 
with & bro ad brogramm e of sociyieluriii hi "view, 
and jhe-a Uauunoxt of h is ij Teala depended upon do-' . 
mes tie faan quiliity. H<j. waa, lu i'lhennore, a re^ 

and'Sim ^mua econjy iicaHy.-^fhially. he was con- 
vinced that the United States was consecrated to a 

mor al faotora: if the nation was to accomplish this 
task its example must be a mgner example tDan one 
of Xocce^'TJnquestionably ' lie looked forward to 
acting as mediator i n tlTe sU-UB^{ lB amiihus secur- 
ing fmr the jMuntry and himseli new pTMhge'aueh 
as had crane in Roosevelt s mediation befwe^i 
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RQssia and Japan. But the m ain t jioi^ht in his 
mind was, fi^g t, the preservation of peace j or the 
saJce of peatee; aod next , f-n ptfaip the supreme 
glory < rf-4ihowing the world that greatness a ad^ 
peacea blenesfl Hre'complemen tary in nationid^iar- 
acter a nd not antithet ic. "We are champions of 
peace and of concord," he said, "and we shoi^ 
be very jealous of this distiaction whidi we have 
sought to earn." 
Wilaon's d etgmmatioQjgaimtHgaglil^ed by his 

nhvimia fafliirp trttT'<il.i'q,giii'aTi'^^ear-tfm-tpar aima 
. .of thetW D si de B . ~~ ff«^ ^ tj t- Mtat first see the mo ral 
isgue involved . He was an rious t o "reserve judg- 
ment uati Ttne efld o f the wax, wh^aU its events 
and circuQiataii^i^^J 



ntirety 

and i n. their true"y^ti onsI""~'When appeals and 
I»otests were sent to him front German .y, Belgium, 
and IVance ■<'"'^i^*i<ii ' ^ Lgfj it^p^ p^the.la w and 
practice of nationsrhe was wnimg to return a re- 
sponse t o Germany ,' wni c3i_.ha fl_a^fe 3seal3L C<Mn- 
mitted an iiitetnatTon^3s3ang.-i^ntiqal-with that 



sent to Belgi um" w mcli hact suffer^ from that 
wrong. Wilson nas hims elf'egnfessed thai " Amer- 
ica did not at fif s t see tne lull meaning of the war. 
|tAwtoid_ ^e a natiu-al raking out of t he pent-up 
Kalousies and nvalries of the complicated politics 
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_ of Euro pe. . . . We, atthediatanceof Amexica, 
looked bn at first wit^jniit, a full >v>mywph»nM'nii of 
what t he plot waa gettini; into." ' That the aims 
of the hfflliffprmit. pnwprn Tnipfttt. a flecl. the «w i- 
sdratce or^e fortunes of America he did not per- 
ceive. He urged us not to be "thrown off our bal- 
aace by a war with wM dl' we httVe' ttftthteg to do, 
-wboee caus^'TSiiUOt'louch us, whose very exist- 
ence kSoRIh Tia upportunities of friend^p and dis^ 
interested service whidi should make us ashamed 
d any tfaou^t of hostility or fearful preparation 
tw trouble." Henoe his proclamation of neutral- 
ity, which was un ifgf sgHy ^^ rted a a rig ht. 
Hence, ^ala o, his adjuration to be u npartia! in 
thouf^t akweli as m aciioor" which was not so 
universally acceptea and mw-ks, perhaps, a definite 
rift betwe^ Wilson and the bulk of educated 
<yinio n in the Northeast. . 

During the early-da ys of Aug ust Wilson-haj pjo- 
pImttip^ hja.dgsireto a cLaa mediator between the 
warring 'iu|pfu-althoagh he must Jiave realized 
tliat the su ggestion would Ptoye fruitless at tfia t 
nw ment- . Again, afEw the battle of the Mame, 
he took advantage of German discouragem^it, 
apparently receiving a bint from Johann von 
■Speech on th^ Gtorgg WiukingtOTt, July i. 1019. 
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tf WOODEOW WILSON AND THE WAR 
Benut<vff, GennAn Ambassador in WaahingtOD, to 
sound the belligerents on the possibility of an ar- 
rangement. Failing a second time to elicit serious 
consideration of peace, he withdrew to wait for a 



Defter opportunity." Thus the Germans, bea ten 
bac Jc from _ Paris, vainly pounded the allied line s on 
t he Yser ; the Russiuis, after forcing their path 
through Galicia, defended Warsaw with despera- 
tion; while Wilson kept himself and his cotmtry 
strictly aloof from the cimflict. 

But no mere desires or declarati ons oould pre- 
vent the war from tmirhjjg Aimrrirtij and each day 
made more apparent t3ie dlffi yniltiM ^^^ j tba dan- 
gers of neutrality. The Atlantic no long y sepa- 
rated the t wo wor lds. _ In September an^)ctober 
the B ritirfi Govera aient^ ta^g advantage of the 
naval aupra macy assured by their fleet, issued Or- 
ders i n Council designed to provide for close co ntrol 
of neutoal commCTce and to prevent the importa- 
tion ftf /fiTib'fthn,n< ^ mfn fxqr ma.ny. Ki-iti]Bh«iijwi<'- 
vision nf wiir-||m e trade has alwa ys ^my •^ri ^t mj^ 

its intjrprptAtin^ 'ff^ t>"^ mpaTiinfif of contraband 

broa d; the present instance was no excep tion. 
Atnari raTi B}iijijiJHwkp,aT goea yerw wizw j nnd mnfifl- 
otted to an extent which, j^hile it doubtless seemed 
justified to the Britishi who were^^^iangiar-ibxdr 
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lives, evoked a chorus of bitt er c^^aints fro m 
Ama-i'^T i^I^g^JTif^fl gyt^ ^eroortera. ComniSce 
with neutral ooimtries onurope' threatened to 
become completely interrupted. On the 91st fA 
October and again. on the 26th of Decemb^, the 
State Department sent notes oi protest to the 
British Government. The tone of the discussion 
was notably sharpened by the seizure of the WU- 
hdmina, supposedly an American ^p, though, as 
later developed, she had been chartered by a Ger- 
man agent in New Ycrk, Dr. Heinrich F. Albert, in 
order to br ingtheA n^o-American dispute to a bead. 
Bjo wjax tSe inteper ejUfe-Jgith our trade by the 
Bri^^noi^t have embittered r elations, if other 
iasue s had not seemea more "pressing, no cme can' 
say. i^ecisely at the mo ment whea business m en 
■^p^^ygiTiTtiilftf \ '^ call upMi Wilson for a atur dier 
defaise,^ American commerc i^right8^^ji_cgn *Toy 
TCTgv witb Germany eclipsed, at least from the ey j . 
<rf t he generaI^ubH<j! ^~||Uoi^e r fcffei^m questional 
Rran thejaoipent when the defeat on the M^mc 
dtowed t he Grernians that victcay wa;^ not likely 
to come quickly to their arms, the Berlin Govern- 
ment realized the importance of preventing the ex- 
port of American muniticms. Since the allies held 
control of the seas an embargo on sucb ezptvt 
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would be entirely to German advantage, and the 
head of German propaganda in this country, a 
former Colonial Secretary, Dr. Bemhu^ Demburg, 
attempted to mobilize Grerman-American senti- 
mmt and to brii^ pressure upon Congressmen 
^ through their constituents in favor of such an em- 
bargo. It was easy to allege that the export of 
arms, since they went to the allied camp alone, was 
<Hi its face, iinneutral. Several Senators approved 
the embargO) among them the chairman of the 
Senate Fweign Relatiotas Committee, William J. 
Stcme of Missouri. Aga inst the proposed emb argo 
Wilson 8ft his f«r^ '^'^"mt^^^, HA^iwiw/i «l>a 

? fallacy of the German a rgument and insisted tha t 
^■"to p revent the "export oi arms woiHS be itse lf im- 
- S. neutral. The inability nfe-thf^ C gpt^^ Power s to 
\ imp OTt arms from the Un ited States resulted from 
I thei r inferJOTitjy on ttie^jgh se as: t he Govran ment 
/ woul d be departinti; from7ts"posiiroh""of impar tial- 
• / ity i f it failed to keep Amer i can markets open to 
/ ever y, nation of the world, bellif^erent ^ or ne utral. 
The Unite d States could not change the rul es in 
the m iddle of the game to e the advantage of one 
side_The perf ect legality of Wilson's ded aion 
has beea jrankly recognized since the war by the 
German Ambat 
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But the eiecMtion of G CTm an nu litary plans de- 
manded tEat the allied short age in munitions, upon 
which th e Teutons counte d for STicceas in the apnng 
campaigns, should not be replenished irom Amer- 
ican source s. Failing to budge Wilson on tbe pro- 
posal of an embargo, they launched themselves 
upon a more reckless course. On Febnuiry 4, 1915, 



/ 



the German Admiralty issued a^fffocl^^^^to 

submarines ^^ I'^'^ H^atrn y every enem ;y_E^Aaiit 
vessel found in ^i £. waters about the Bri ti^Islea. 
^ich w^I declared a "war zone "; and that it 
mi^fnoCUS^Rlssible to provide for the safety of 
crew or passengers of destroyedjessds. ,j ^eutT«J. 
ships were warned of thejjaSg er of de aruction if 

de ddeH^ departure fr om t«e custom^nations was 
th ^^i tJA blodrade upo^58llBfu5s, wnicn nad 
been dec lare d as a result of the control of food in 
Germany by the Government. Here was quite a 
different matter from Uritish' interference with 
Amgripiin fmHt^rifTifji; fnr if ^]ifl fiprman" threat 
were "n~'T'1 'Titn f ^'^t ^. it signified not merely the 
deatr uGtion or Iqpa of property, for which rest itu- 
tio qji^ht be made, but the popsiblp (j^rowning of 
American citizens, perhaps women and children, ^^ -^ 
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who would be entirely wi thin their ri^ts in travd- 
ing upon merchant vessels an^ to 'wfiom the 
GovCT^S mt owed protw tlwn — ^~- 

Wilson's reply was prom pt and d^ni te. "li the 
coaa naBdcra of'G^^ja vesseb of war should . . . 
destroy on the high seas an American vessel or the 
lives of American citiz«ais, it would be difficult toe 
the Government of the United States to view the 
act in any other light than as an indefensible violas 
tioD of neutral rights. . . . The Govemmoit ttf 
the United States would be oonatrnped to hold the 
Impmal G^erman Gkivemment to a strict account a- 
bilitvfor such acts of their naval autSomies and to 
take any steps it might be necessary to take to safe- 
guard American lives attd property asid to secure to 
American citiTwiaj^e fujl enjoyment of their ai!- 
knowledged I'^hts on ^6 high seas." It WM the 
clearest of wammgs/TVouId l3t!luuui^ heedsHP 
And iT »Tio ifiil -pTtf y puld Wij^on Bu^|yendc r his 
paj^c ideals and take the nation into war? 
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THE BUBUABINB 

Easlt in the winter of 1914-1915 Fresident Wilson 
appuently fcffesawKMetfung of the e^^^Iicationfl ~ 
likely to arise fr om the mea aureB and counter- 
meanirea~taken^ the bellig^^CtD iiefui'e uun- - 
b-oT of overseas commercerii£d~8^t his personal 
advise?, fnlnnrl Hwtnr. across the Atlantic to 
study .the possibilities of teaching ^^jgg^iu vwendi. 
These was no man s <ugeHnv»^l^'Ped for the mission . 
Edward Mandell House was a Texan by birth, but 
a cosmopolitan by nature. His hobby was prac- 
tical politics; his^vocation the study of history and 
government. His catholicity^ of .laBte is indicated 
by the nature of his lib];pry, which includes numer- 
ous volumes not metely on the soda! sciences but 
also on philosophy and poetry. JJi^ jntj.nprfin>l 
ba<fcmi ynd was thus -no -lesa-f aypBable Jhan hia 
politj ffl for the post which he assu med as Wilson'a. , 
peracnal adviser. Disqualified by physical delica(7 
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from entering the political arena himself and con- 
sistently rehumg office, be had for years controlled 
the political stage in his own State; in 1912, exer> 
dsing strong influence in the national party organ- 
ization, he had done much to crystallize sentiment 
m favor of Wilson as presidential candidate. Slight 
in stature, quiet in manner and voice, di«liking per- I 
sonal publicity, with an almost uncanny instinct 
(or divining the motives that actuate me n, hepos - ! 
gig ged t hat whi ch Wilson lacked — the capacity t o 
" jcux," to meet bis fellow mortals, no matt^ what 
their estate, on a common ground. 

Courteous and engagin g^ Golond House vrasjo. 
unexcelleiJiggotiatOT: he h ad a gCTius fOT com - 
promise, aa perfect a control of his emotions a s of 
his facial expr ession, and a.padfic magietism. t hat : 
soothed" in{b reasonableness Ae'motrt-lterited inter- 
locutor. His range of a^!^amiance m the Crnited 
States was uiipara}l eled.'~ Abroad, previous to the 
war, he had discussed intematkunaJf relations with 
tile Kaiser and the chief statesm en of FrauCT and 
Engl and. His^ esperjence of American politics and 
knowledge o f foreign a£fairB,'whether JaflVM't rom 
men o r from bgpifs. weye B;)g.tphf!H hv it^n ftlmftst. un- 
erring g^ietration m'the ajialysis of a political situ- 
ation, domestic ui^ ISTIIUPI 
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EDWARD MANDELL HOUSE 
From an etching in posaession ot the author. 
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and padfist, he saw eye to eye with Wil son; his ^ 
sense of poli tical actualities, bowever. waa infinitely 
more keen. 

But c ^ the skill of Colonel House waa not 
siiffi^ifitit^n jnHijr e Germanyto holdlier hand, and. 
&& spring advan ced, it bec ame increasingly clear 
that she was resolv ed to carry ner threats of un- 
reatrieted s ubmarine wa rfare into effect- 'Jlie 
quality tf Wilson's paeinsm was aboiiTto be put to 
the tes^ ,^^ March a Briti^ steamer j^ the Falaba, 
was sunk and ajnJL pig''fcap citizeh drowned; some 
weeks later an American boatiffieT^A*nff. wa* * 
a ttacked Jby3jSenPfliLa^^meT~flHd^ogtHe 1st of 
May, another A merican steam er, thei^*//^^S"Was~~ 
^nk by asubmarine with the loss of two American 
TiveS WEen^was Wilson gomg to translate into 
action luE.jmanvxy vaming^oUpStrict accounta- 
bility? " Even as the question waa asked, ^e heard 
that the jjienfl ftnfhbad gi mlfcthg T.^i^Hgj^ On the 
Tth of May, ISlJ^t two ythe afternoon, the pride 
of the British i i;iffr^^''"t mnriTy was struck by two 
torpedoes fired from a Germa n sub marine. She 
sank in half an hour. More than eleven hundred 
of her pa^^Qgers and crew y/ete drowned, among 
them "jr^^""'^'-"'^ ""'' *wpntj-fniir Atnftw't^ftng, 
men, women, and cMldren. 
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The cry that went up from Amaica waaon e of 



1 > 



rlSSTifill mo** one of ragenius attach 
i^^ncm-com&atant iraTeT^. citizens of a neutral 
state, had been callously premeditated and ruth- 
lessly executed in cc^d blobd. The German Gor- 
enuncait had given &Igi7 warning, in a newspaper 
advertisement, of its Intention to affront the cus- 
tom of nations and tlie laws ^Tiumanity. A wave 
of the bitterer anu-liermanTeeling Bwept down 
the Atlantic coast and out to ihie Mississippi; tot 
the fiilst time thCTe ^bet^ g e appar gt a definite 

trend of OpmJCTl dfinriaTidirif^ tlift*'n^^nw~tif-fl»*^ 
Uia ted States into the war <m the side of the En - 
tente. On that day Wilson might have won a 
declaration of war, so strong was popular senti- 
ment; and despite tiie con^iarative indtferenoe oi 
the Missofiri ^iflfly "" d the Fa^- TYjggti ^ miphf. 
have arouse d enthusiasm if not un ity. 

Ttilt ft dg^jj^ra tinnnTwaP^n^ WOuld . in all I»ob- 

abilit y, have been a mi3t4k e. Entrance into the war 
at that time woulcl nave been baseil upon nomer 
ju dfcmentnor ideals, but merely upon emotk ai. Ths 
American people were in no way igepared to l»ing 
material aid to the cause of ju stice, nor did t he na- 
tion vet''aDDrecutte me moral iaauea jpyolvftd. It 
would have been a war of revenge for American lives 
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lost, 'nie Ft«sident was by temperament jjuin- 
cUned to listen to the passionate demands for inter- 
vention, and, as historian, he must have had in mind 
the error committed by McKinley when he permit- 
ted the dedaration of war on Spain, after the sink- 
ing of the Maine in 1898. Sober afterthought has 
generally agreed that Wilson was right. But he 
was himself led into a serious error that produced 
consequences which were not soon to be dissipated. 
Speaking three days after the event, when the 
wvld looked to him to express the soul of America, 
and dealing with the spirit of Americanism, he per- - - 
mitted an unf<Hlunate phrase toenter hisaddress ' 
and to clp "H hit^pmTVMP. "ThpTR ia unfh a. thinp:*^' ^^Z' 
he said, "as a man bwng ^too proud to fight ." The ■ 
phrase was by no means essential to the main 
points of his ad dress; it was p receded b y o^g of 
greater ■"r'™*"prfi """ip'ji' *'"* --^° "Tnninh^"* 
\mrr'^ "'"<'* ^r n flr"™'"' t^mpln i ■ , nf p r ijj ''' 

*™""— f""* ifl tihy tin''"" ""t1 tlT^'flliiny mfliipnnp 

of *tn*jg^ld anH n^^jfp jg nnb/' It was followed by 
another of equal importance, that a gnati on may 

k, ^»,..»l. ;...*t...«ji,t.* "»,)w^^| jt. Hr^ tint. T^wftH t/^ y -^ 
wmtfinpq f^tht^ by fnrm t]^|^ j ^ ia r^ht." These 
two phrases expressed what wasm the President's 
mind clearly aiid definitely: the TJnit-j jj^tfltrr ttii 
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ccmBe crated to ideals which could not be carried into 
iJttt4 tlipnny^ foTOe. luUess cvCTy ot jier method dic- 
tated bx^fl uprem e patience had failed. But the 
wrarid did not notice them. All that it remembered 
was that t bg United States yns "too proud to 
&rht ." W hat did thia mean to tbe ayera^'to an 
except that ihe counta y wflw ftfraid *» figh*^ 
The~peoplM of <^e_ Entente powers^ WCTe con- 
temptuous; Germans were reassured; Americans 
were humiliated. 

VvilsoQ tlie phrase-malEer vas betrayed by a 
phrase, and it was to pursue him like a Fury. The 
chorus of indignation and shame aroused by this 
phiaae covered completely the de^j^rmination aocl' 
fJudU with which he entered upon the dipltmiatic 
•i' struggle with Gennany. His p'TMMK* "V '1^"i*» 
He h ad gone o n record in February that the United 

^mrri"nTi ritii'insi'nn'^^" was bound to secure fr mn 

be t<Mpedoe 4.without warBiqg ac agsurinft t^ lives 
of crew Mid p ^aenge rs. And yet by virtue <A his 
pacific iginciB[.ta.tllia-proi BMe.coMld not be f wcibly 
extradited until ev^ Qthwr possible method had 
Vttfn a^tfTnEit^ '" '^"' Tlnq ueationably he was 
wn^xatsdlg his policy by many, perha^ mosti 
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diou^tful people, althou^ wherever suppSft waa 
pvea Iiim in the East it was generidly grudging. 
Such a representative and judidal nlmd 'as that c4 
ex-IVesident Taft' ftivored cool consideration and 
careful action; But tl^ difficulties mcoiintered by 



the IVesident were tremOTdousT'^S^e one huid 
W meftfie bitter denunciations of the g 
stantly increasing in nuiaber9> f 
immediat e mterven tion on th6 nde of the Entente. 
Led by Roosevelt, who no longer feli as m the p? ^ 
mis SeptemhecJiiat the United States had no im- 
mediate interest in the war, this grotq) incl uded m- 
fluential i pen <J busineM and many writers. They 
lud l(wt.^t.iflp(y ■anilfi Wilson's patie nce" His pol- 
icy wa8,.m_^OTo^i2;^JJ^rf|acoward. On the 
otho- ha nd. Wilaon'iysrjSMited-t ^pro-Gfermans 
md d ie-hard pacifi sts: the fnrmpr hplii Jverf t.hatT:h« 
Britiah MfwV^y. ^iiatifiaJ, f^rmftnv'a R upmar me 
"""'nrr' thr Inttf r wi^ flfr aid even of strong la n- 
niage iT^ ^jpl^ni^fitir iioSs. lest it lead to wac At the 
very outset of the diplomatic conjxoversy with Gier- 
nuDy, before the second TmsUania note was dis- 
patched, the Secretary of State, William Jennings 
Bryan> resigned, in the belief that the President's 
tmewastooperemptcH-y. For Bryan was willing to ' 
titrate even Germany's right to droi^AifiierJ^n 
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dUzHS^n' tll6' Ejgb aeu. Hie ttrfeetliui ol this 
infliipntjal i»Uticiaa a year previoua wo uld have I 
wealMnedJU ffliim aeriondy, but ty now the I^eai- ; 
dent haA-gj g aecure control <rf the pa rty. He was, 
mdeed, jtrepgthened diploiP fttically by Bryan'f I 
reaigpa tion, aa the latte r, in a c(niTenation with 
the Austrian Am baaaa dM, Had given tjie ini|>re»- 
Mon that Ame rican proterta n eed not be takea o vear* 
senously. His oantin'^anoe in office mi^t have ; 
encouraged Orerman l^er^ to adopt a bolder tone. . 
From the very beginning of his attenqita to ob- I 
tain from Gennany a disavowal for the sinking of 
the LuMitanta and a promise not to sink without i 
warning," the' ft eitfaenrt6ok"hia s^d upm hi^ 
ground. Not metely did he insist upon the rights ! 
guaranteed t/^ npniralg^ ^y-lbe law of nati ons; he 
took the co ntroversy out of the cla ss of o rdinary 
subjects of ~ffipro5iatJ£_diy ni8sion and contended 
"for not hing less h igh roH nnm^ t.h^ ^^ f jghta of 
I* hunajmity." To this tlFfecureed in each'tSf his 
i notes. GCTm any av oided the issue. At first she in- 
sisted that the Lunlama ^ad armed, carrying ex* 
glouves of war, tran^xnting troops &om Canada, 
And thus virtually acting as a naval auxiliary. 
w After the falsity of this assertion was shown, she 
adduced Ihfi iestHctions placed by &eat Britain 
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on neutral trade as excuse for aubmarine opera^ -^ 
tions, uid -contended t}iat the circiunstances of 
naval warfare in the twentieth centiiE E_had so 
changed that t he principles of international law no 
longer held good. 

£ach time liS^lstm returned to his point that the 
"riphts nf nenfrft U are ba sed uppn princiiJe, not ^ 
upo n expediency, and the principles are irnnintjihlft. »^ 
m^al and 'utm man acts . . . are manifestly in- 
defraiaible when they deprive neutrals of their 
acknowledged jrights, particularly when they vio- 
late the rightlS'tlfe itselfT' 17 a belligerent cannot 
retaliate against an enemy without injuring the 
lives of neu^ala, as well as their property, human- 
ity, as well as justice and a due regard for the dig- 
nity of neutral powers should dictate that the prac- 
tice be disccmtinued." Wilson t erminated his 
th ird note to Xt^many-with " ^^ cwtg , which had 
the tone, if not the form,^o f^an ultimatum: there 
must be a scrupulous observanc e of neutraj ^gghta, 
in this critical matter, as repetition of "acts in con- 
travraition of those rights must be r^arded by the 
Government of the United States, when they affect 
American citiz^is, as deliberately tmfriendly." 

Tha »Ti4nmgf qf -jirthMwngiiinAjl much time and ^ 
pmTPf* *■ "y^t'^^ JQT ATii^griffln patience. The 
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first Ltuitania note was sent on the 13th of May 
and it was not until the 1st oi Septeahea: that the 
Gennan Govenunent feuUiy gave a ple<lf^ that was 
acceptable t6 Wilstm. In the meantuoethi^ had 

b eOI COnt'ii ^ffH amlrii](|^nr~ayt»miptfl in amV^in 

dear violation of the principles for whidi the Presi- 
dent was contending. The Nehraskan, the Armen' 
< ton, the OrdunOf were subjected to submarine at- 
ta<^. On the 19tii of August the Arabic was sunk 
and two Americans lost. The ridicule heaped upon 
the Prerident by the B ritish and certamsSltions <rf 

the AtnMnoftTi pffiia. 4n]|t JUtl -^ fU B^ pj dip TftnuttJC 

tifrfM, w ynlygfliift^e^ by the sensej jf hiiiiiiliiiliim 

fTjtmmnt^ ^y yg -Ent^lte e lpmynta in thin coun- 
try. Punch issued a cartoon in which Uncle Sam 
pointed to Wilson as having outstri[}ped the rec(»d 
made by Job for patience. Nevertheless Wils(ni 
obtained the main point for which he was striving. 
On September 1, 1915, the G^man Grovemment 
gave the d^nite pledge that "Liners will not be 
simk by our submarines without warning and with- 
out safety of the lives of non-combatants, provided 
that the liners do not try to escape or offer resist- 
ance." Wilson had sought to saf^piard a principle 
by conqtdlmg from G^muS^' a mifcUui auknowl- 
86 mucfa"he had won 
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and without the exercise of force. Even those 
whose nerves were most overwroaght by the long- 
drawn-out negotiations, admitted that it was a 
diplomatic victory. 

Tlie victtNry was not cleuiKnit, for Germany had 
not yet disavowed the sinking of the Luaitania, nor 
did the category "liners" seem to include all mer- 
chant vessels!^_ How i^al was even the partialactory 
remained to be aemr~ ^yiro mtiiree days of th e Gtr - _ 
man pledge the Be*smsn was vwik nnd an Amer- 
i can at ize n drow ned. On the 7th of November the 
Atusona was torpedoed in the Mediterranean by an 
Austrian submarine with the loss of more American 
livea. It is true_that aftei^each case a disavowal 
was made and a renewal of promises vouchsafed. 
■But it seeme d obvious that Germany was merely 
playing *" *i"nif auQ . also 'that she coiin)|-jtft un on 
pro-CJer man and pacifist agitation in this country. 
For a brief period it-t^iB eared as if hop hopes were 
not to be entir ely disappointe d. Jinfash mercbanT) 
vessels, foIIo wS^ long-established custom, ha d for | 
some montlubeen armed for purpose s of defense. J 
The German Government on February 10, I9ie, 
announced that henceforward such armed mer- 
diantmen would be r^arded as auxiliary cruisers 
and would be sunk without warning. It was 
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unfortunate that Robert Ltmsing, who had sue 
ceeded Bryim a^fiQ^tary^ State, had proposed 
on January 18, 1916, to the diplomiUctepresenta- 
tives "f **^ft7PT^^^^"^"'' ces'tfrdt tKey ceaie th e atminR 
of merdumt niMi as a mea ns of securing ^^'^iCr- 
many a pledge whiduEouLlcQS^aii mercbaobnen 
Jka well M pAMPngpr Jjiipr^: this^oposal ^ve to 
i/ j Germany .^ jew o pportunity for raisi^ the issue 

/ of **"* Hllfrj;^'"'' ft"t gJthpp l.nnnltifT'B'paip^fl^ 

bad been made without Mr. Wilson's sanction <x 
the President changed his mind, since on the lOtli 
c^ February Wilson declare d that he intended to 
. recc^nize the right of mei^antmeFloafml«- gur^ 
p oaes of -dgfense: un qfc more he msistecrth at the 
|.l rules of war could not be changed during war tcr 




re v6IT ql tJongress. Alrea dy si 
especially feg^ inter ventioa had been su ffering 
from an attat^ m panic -Os a result of Wilson's re- 
cent decision to support the preparedness move- 

bility that w>mft Ac Qerican taSzen tra^Jing on 
an armed merchantman might lose his l ife and 
that the demand ict entrance into the war mi^t 
thus become irresistible. Bryanites, pro-Gierman 
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propagandists, and Irish conUiined against the 
IVesident, and were' reinforced by alFthe discon- 
tented elements who hoped to break Wilson's con- 
trol of the Democratic party. The combination 
seemed like a new cave of AduUam. Resolutionj 
were introduced in the Senate by Thomas F. Gore 
and in the House by Jeff McLemore, based upon 
suggestions made by Bryan nine months before, 
that American citizens should be warned not to 
travel on armed merchant vessels. Senator Stone, 
ot the Foreign Relations Committee, supported 
Ibese resolutions and it appeared probable that 
Germany would find her strongest support in the 
American Congress.. 

Wilson struc k sharpl y. Not merely his leader- 
ship of the p yrtv" aiid the'cflBntl'v was at stafce. but 
also that winrfl yeader ship'Ol OTT ltral nations a nd 
the world towacd jrfiich ttie struggle with Grerm any 
was *" faltPi t^'"* Refusing to receive Senator 
Stone, he sent him a letter in which the ordinal 
points of his position were underlined, "^noe 
accept a-ninglp abatement of riff l^t." hp jnn^tjH. 
"and man'vmt her humiliationa would certainly fp l- 

mi^t crumble mider our hands piece by pie ce. 
What we are now ccmtending for in this matter is 
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the very essence of the things that have made 
America a' sfftaMigajiAy^ She cannot yield them 
without concediiig,hCTown impotSiiLj aa a. Nation 
and maki ng virtual sw r^nHpr ni ner independe nt 
position among_the_iiat^D8of the W(»ld.*' Ihis 
definite enunciation was in effect anT^peal to the 
American people, which came as a relief to those 
who had suffered from presidential pati^ice under 
German outrages. The storm of public fading 
aroused against the rebellious Congreasm^i was 
such that Wilson's victory became assured. De- 
manding concrete justification of his stand, he in- 
sisted that the resolutions be put to the vote. 
The issue was somewhat confused in the Senate 
so that the vote was not decisive; but in the House 
the HcLemore resolution was defeated by a vote 
of»76tol42. .. . 

And yet the submarine usue was not finally 
closed. L ess ^ an a month flft°r ,thi? rJBbti nf 
American jcitizegswere thus mam taine d, the Brit- 

jah R»y»fPgft'' lAfitjm^r'^iTaa^i^rTnHaing the Engl&b 

niyifTifl)^y^Bj^rpa/ij^gj_ yitliout wam jng. It was 
the ^Vnmai- irinlfi,f,jnii pf ftig^ jjpr?j>p ^^ot by the 
Geman Government the previous September. 
Once again Wilstm acted without predpitaocy. 
He waited until the Gi^mans should present 
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acplanatioDs and thereafter toc^ more than a week 
in which to formulate his decision. .Finally, on 
April tftjjglgtjte called the two houses of Congress 
in joint session to lay bef <n-e them his note to Grer'- 
numy. T lnlike his Xugifonta notes, this was a defi- 
nite ultima tumji Jearly warrantedhy the tmdeniable 
fact UuitGermany had broken a solemn pledge. 
Aft«- recounting the long list of even^ which had 
so sorely tried American patience, Wilacm oon- 
duded that " unless the Imperial German Govern- 
ment should now inunediately declare and effect 
an abandonment of its present methods of war- 
fare against passenger and freight carrying vessels 
this Government can have no choice but to sever 
diplomatic relations with the Government of the 
German Empire altogether." The force of the ul- 
timatum was emphasized by the general tone ctf 
the note, in which, as in the Lusitama notes, the 
President s ppke not so much for the ^f{^\ pg^*-" oS 
the Unite d-States, aa in be hajf of the mcral ri^ts 
of ^ humanity . He stressea tne 'pruidpies of 
humanity as embodied in the law of nations," and 
ezcwiated the "inhumanity of submarine war- 
fare'.!ij^e termiaatJcf by stating that the United 
States would contemplate a diplomatic break with 
reluctance, but would feel constrained to take the 
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st^ "in behalf of humanity and the rights of neu- 
tral nation*" Thi<i nnt^^ nf ^ynphy'" "p^ Amer- 
ica's duty to mankind rather than to herself fcarmed 
the maiif^ffiem e of a speech deliv^ecl two days 
previous: "America will have fcffgotten her tradi- 
tions whenever upon any occasion she fights merely 
for hoielf under such circumstances as will show 
that she ^|s forgotten to fight fo r all mankind. 
And the only excuse that America can ever'^ave 
for the assertion lA h^ physical force is that she 
asserts it in Tifh^Tf ^f the interests o f humanity.** 
GMroapjiu yielded befo re Wil aon's ultimatum, 
Xthough with bad gracct and proimsetLthatsojOOTe 
merch ant ships would be s unk "without wamm^ 
and wit^ut saving human livM?^~"but 8he~fdso 

tried to rnalrt^ Iipi- prft|p{aA/>nnr1ifiniinl ini>nw.44ii. ces- 
sation by Great Britain of methods of warf are 
which Germauxc^led illegal, jp i plyin j ^ ihi\t . her 
pledge mif ^-fae .withdraTm-ftt herj^easure: "the 

German f^iwrntnont ^ miia^- rjwrvp itself 

complete liberty of action." Tias. fi£aidition«Wil- 
Bon, in taking note of Germany's pledge, definitely - 
waved aside :" the Government of the United States 
notifies the Imperial Government that it cannot 
fOT a moment entertain, much less discuss, a sug- 
gestion that respect by German naval authorities 
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for the rights of Americui citizens ujfpsi the h^ 
seas should in any way or in the slightest de- 
gree be made contingent upon the conduct <if any 
otha government affecting the righfa of neutrals 
and noncombatants. Responsibility in sudi mat- 
ters is single, not joint; absolute, not relative.** 
By its silence the Goman Government seemed to 
acquiesce and the crisis wasjivet. The country 
Jiadj)eeD-iJp8e_tow ttr. but interve ntion nught yet 

^beavoided if Germany kept her word. 'jThKtrhow^ 
ever, was a condition upon whicE^ people were , - 
lesming not to rely. 

jt is obvJCTis that b y-the-eariy-sgmmet. j>f 1916 
Jroiden t WiIaon*8^ ttilaide^-mi ioreign affairs had 
ima^^me_|L_iiQtahIc_transforBiati(m from diat' 

""pOTrvhrnl gpi rit of 1914wB!rf r-fa sdTed him to de- 
clare t hat ihe war was no concern of America; he \*lC 
l..rlgF^m-..uij> !iLj!!itni]|tfy|j.tihg tii-nlitr7n tJbwjjfjTi' 
keep niTT.nyn hands dea ff wf. fulfill mirjiity. Qe^ . 

bod heffiiii to ^lahnrftti- M^Tl ^ jsal"^'^ pnlu-v "f ser-_ 

-jJBsJ toXti ejS^M T-ftot^Titu^emini scent of 1^ altruis- 
tic nrhrm n n f ■ vl n y tmd W r h itci. ^^sS^istin^Jtp- 
pressed republicans in Europe during the first third 
of the nineteenth century. Wilson , like tho se 
statesmen, had al ways felt that the posit ion of the 
United States in the world was of a special sorC^ 
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quite diffe rent frcan that of the European states, 
and drcu nStances were forcing Mm to take the 
stand that t he nation must assume the lead in the 
world in order to ensure the operation.o f tiie ptmr 
dples that Americans believe in. "We are in some 
sort and by the ftu'ce of circumstanoes the respon- 
sible spokesman of the rights of humanity.** He 
still ap posed active interve ntimi in the war; tEe 
mission't>(4he^mted St-atea^waa a hight-rniift ^ ha.Ti 
could adequately~be luMUtfl thfougnwar; the 

kind of «firvi?^ft-<Be ^iTIH hflffi gIVR frua nnt. ft ghting . 
Yet he was brought to admit, even bejfore tbe Bua- 
aex crisis (Fe£ctUD7-«6, 1916),. that in the last in- 
stance war mt^t benecessary if the American peo- 
tple were tb «wu]a6.th eri>le ^^ AaSIpion of liberty 
in the worliiat lar ge, as they bad cnampioned it in 
the~Amfiricas;_fOT the rightJof bumanity must be 
Ttmil p-sppir^f- f^p Tn sTSehatar- tfJ j n CTic* ' o ugi rt to 
keep out jit^ this wa r ... at the. ex pense of 
everythiag^cept this single thi ng upon which Jber 
character-aod history are founded, her sense of hu- 
mtmity-^a nd just i c e. . ■ . Vaior withholds itself 
from all small implications and entanglements and 
waits for the great opjxfftunity, when the sword 
will flash as if it carried the light of heaven upon 
its blade.** Thiis Ihe pusSHJlUly vf ultimate foroe 
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was impUed. "RigHt/^n mopt})^ prp.^^^^ffr-TTH~r 
had been fo f Wilowi an ' ^iBJ m ilac tf . Now it 
was subj^dmated to t^^.-greaUit' eilH Iiupllcd In ' 



iifg this period popular seatim^it also under- 
went a notable develt^ment. Americana reacted 
sharply to German threats and outragea, and yrere 
thrown <^ their comfortable balance by the events 
which touched American honor and safety so close- 
ly. Like Wilson, th^ were shaken out of that 
sense of isolation which enveloped them in 1914, 
wid they were thus prepared for the reception of 
broader ideals. The process of education was slow 
and difficult. It was hampered by the confusion of 
foreign issues. Propagandists took advantage of 
the controvcTBy with Grreat Britain in order to ob- 
scure the principles upon which the discussions with 
Germany were based. The increeising stringency of 
British control of commerce and the blacklisting 
of various American firms by the British au- 
thorities resulted in numerous American protests 
and to some warmth of feeling, "^f^hon was no 
particuIall^i^Ld of the Br itish, but he rightly in- 
sisted ^I^■m \hv Hiitinrit i JQn >»'»wpp n tHp t tiggiite 
with r> iT w tnTi7 i whitih ia vfilvpH th ft^mmon right 
of humanity to life, and that with Great Britain, 
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^rfij^ involved merely rights of property . Nevw- 
Uidess that distinction was blurred in the minds irf 
many American'^, and their perception of the new 
ideals of foreign policy was necessarily confused. 

The education of the American people to the sig- 
nificance of tlie issue was bUso hampered by the 
material change that came over the country during 
the latter parTot iimt and tiie spring^TdlO. llie 
ii^qiiT rtt gnlH i>,Tidjjig^*w with which f (^tuncs were 
accu mulated could not but have widespriad effectsT 
Hie European war cam e at a moment when the 
T^tea"State8wa3 passing t hr ough a period of co m- 
parativ ely h^ dtimes. Stringency was naturally 
mcreased by the liqmdation of foreign investments 
in 1914 and the closing of European markets to 
Ammcan commerce. Business was dull. But 
this nmditiinn was rapi'^iy alt^"^^ ftwMyh the 
plftpjpff^t laigu uiutfttctaJi y the Enten teGo^fi- 
ments and the most extensive buying b^~t&reign 
purchasers. Nev m gjtets were found among the 
neutnd states, which wrae unablFttrbi^ in Europe. 
Naturally Ih&e developed a^rapidextension of 



mdus^^jftixi^es. New manufacturing concerns 
grew up, large and small, as a result of these ad- 
ventitious conditions, which paid enormous re- 
turns. Activities upon the stock market were 
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tmparalleled. New and sudden fortunes were 

majf; iiiillinnn,irffH>w^«>H,Tnp"fViTHTnr>n- TEe whi^e^ 

wwld was debtor to America and a golden stream 
flowed across the Atlantic. Prices rose rapidly 
and wages followed. 

Inevitably mate rialism conquered, at least for 
die moment. The dem^d~for luxuries was only 
equated by the craze for entertainment. Artisans 
sod shopgirls invaded the jewelry stores of Fifth 
Avoiue. Metropolitan life was a succession of 
hmcheonjs and teas, 'where fertile brains were bus- 
ied with the invention of new Hajiring steps rather 
than the issues of the European war. Cabarets 
were crowded and seats for midnight beauty shows 
must be secured well in advance or by means of 
gargantuan tips to plutocratic head waiters. _Mlu^ 
t rfth e materiali sm w as siipply ext CTna l. In every 
town American womenby thetEot^and gave lavish-. 
\y of their time and strength to knit and roll band- 
ages for the fighters and wpimded overseas. 
Amoica was collecting millions for the relief of 
Belgium, Serbia, and for the Bed Cross. Thi 
American Ambulance in France was sra-ved by men 
imbued with the spirit of sacrifice. Thousands of 
American youths enlisted in the Canadian forces. 
1^ general atmosphere of the country, however. 
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was heavy with-anuisemait and numey-making. 

No t yet did Am erica fully realizeTEat the war 
was a struggle of ideals' which mtut concern every 
one closely. '~lB Sttch UU alinohplntrt! IhH iiie^ istic 
policy of Wila gm was not easi ly understood. 

The Presidoit himself cannot escape a la rge 
snareof the bl^e for America a blindness to the is- 



irmg ttie first twelve months of the war, 

)en the coimtry looked to him for leadership, he 

Jad, purposely or otherwise, fostered the forces o f 

/pacifism and encouraged the advocates of nati<M i^~^ 
isolation. He bad imderlined the separation of 

" the United States from evo'ything that went on in 
Europe and insiated that in the issues of the war 
the American people had no interest. Iq deference 
to the spirit of pacifism that engrpsaed the Middle 
West, hfi-JMuL-fi ppospH thft mnvem p.nt fw m ilitary 

. jrepared ness. Whe n. late inl915:JQQ]gQiu*hgnged 
hia attitud e and attempted to arouse the coimtry 
to a sense of Asigrican interest in world affairs 
and to the need ol p reparing to a ccept respcmsi- 
bility, bfi.jaiggmitered t he OKiosition of foicces 
which _hehimselfhad helped to vitalize. 

Popular educaC^~^e«aUy upon tiie Atlantic 
coast, wasfurthe r hamper e d by the personal irrita- 
tion which the A'esident aroused. Disliked when 
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inaugurated, he had attracted bitter enmity among 
the bus i ness m en who dominate opinion in New 
England and the Eastern States. Tliey accused 
him df truckling to labor. They were wearied by 
hiajdea^sm, which seined to them all wSfdsand 
no deeds. Hiey regarded his handling of foreign 
affairs, whether in the Mexican or submarine crises, 
as weak and vacillating. He was, in Booseveltian 
nomenclature, a "pussyfooter." Hence grew up 
the tradition, which was destined* to endure^smg 
'many elements of opinion, that everything advo- 
cated by Wilsoo must, simply by reason of its 
autE&raEipr be essen tially wrong. The men of Bos- t 
ton. New York, and PhiladelpEui were beginning to 1 
give over their attitude of isolation and admit with 1 
Boosevelt that the United States ou^^t to stand 
with the Ehitente. The Wilsonian doctrine of ser> 
vice to the world, however, was not to their taste, .. 
partly becsUBeti^y did not like Wilson. 

It was to. the rural districts of. the upper Biissis- 
sippi and t»-th£. South that the President looked 
m<wt eagerly for support of his new policy. These 
were the regions where indifference to and igno- 
rance of foreign affairs hqd bean moat conspicuous, 
but they were also the regions where the Presi- 
drait's personal influence was strongest ; finally they 
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were the districts where extreme pacifism was most 
deeply embedded. If Wilson's champiomihip of the 
rights of hlierty throughout the wotM could be ac- 
complished by pacific methods, they would follow 
him; but if it meant war, no one could guarantee 
what their attitude might be. Bryan was popular 
in those parts. As yet Wilson, while he bad formu- 
lated his policy in broad terms, bad not indicated 
the methods or mechanism by whidi his principles 
were to be put into operation. He would without 
question encounter strong opposition among the 
German-Americans; he wotild find the attitude of 
' the liiah foes of the Entente hostile; he would find 
the Pacific coast more interested in Japanese immi- 
gration than in the ideals of the European war. 
Fortunately evesJs.S£E&lo unify thebeterograepus 
elements of the country, at l east for the moment, in 
a way'tnat simplified greatly the Presid ent's prob- 
T^ . Not the least "f *^f 'llfifr'nu f"" ' " ""'i' I" 
be found in Gwaa ag psychology, whidi led the Im- 
perial Govern ment to ''"'■'°''° f,hnt **"■ United 
States could be rendered helpless tbroi^ h the 
T- intrigues of German spies. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PLOlB AND PREPAREDNESS 

The Government of the (jermap Empire was in- 
^ired by a spirit that was at once modem and 
medieval, and this contradictory spirit manifested 
itself in the ways an d means employed to win the 
sympathy of the United States an d to [M%v^it it, as 
a neutral power, from assisting the Entente. Ger- 
many worked on the one hand by means of open 
propaganda, which is the method of modem com- 
mercial advertisement tra nslated into the political 
fidd, and on the other by^ jg j jet intrigue reminis- 
oent of the days of Louis XI. Her propaganda 
took the form of organized campaigns to influence 

jipilUfiiLthTough' speeches, pamphlets, and books, 
which were designed to convince the country of the 
justice of Germany's cause and the dangers of be- 
anoing the catspaw of the Entente. JBer plans of 

_ intrigue were directed towa rds the use of German- 
Amerieans ox Gka-man spies to assist in the return 
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of German officers {rom this countiy, to hinder the 
trsnqxjTt of Canadian troops, to destroy conunu- 
nications, and to hamper the output of munitions 
for the Entente by strikes, inoendiary fires, and 
explosions. 

Du ring the firrt weeks <rf the war a G^e nnan {gesa 
burea u was established in New York for the dis- 
tribution of pro-German literature a nd the sup port 
of the German-American press. Its activities were 
chiefly ilirected by Dr. Bemhard Demburg, who 
d^ended Germany from the charge of responsi- 
bility f (»■ the war and e^>atiated upon her ^- 
ciencyandthebeneficenceof hercultureinthesame | 
breath that he attacked the commercial greed of 
Grreat Britaiut the cruel autocracy of Russia, and I 
the imperialistic designs of Japan in the Pacific; i 
Its pamphlets went so far as to excwiate allied 

f methods of warfare and to level accusations (tfinhu- ' 
manity against Hie Belgians. It distributed broad- | 
cast throughout the country an appeal signed by 
ninety-three German professcvs and intellectuals, 
and countersigned by a few notable Americans, 
which besought the American people not to be de- i 
ceived by the "lies and calumnies" of tiie enemies 

/Gomany. | 

This propaganda left all odd except thoae who | 
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already Hympathized witfa German y. In^ged-it* 

soon as tTiPjfi)l-aiitf] enticated repo rts came of Ger- 
man alrncitirn in Brlgi'mn nf the burning of the 
Louvain library, and of the sEelCll^ uf iUieilDs ca- 
thedral. The effortii of Germali ai^UU) Him jUgfteilr 
co ncientTating in a n attack upon the United States 
G overnment for its all^ted unneutral attitude m 
permitting the export of munitions to the l^ t^te. 
In some sections <rf Ae <jpuntry thpy wpfr ahlp t < > 
arouse an opinion favocable to theCTtablishment of 
an embargo. In the Senaterim-XlaGember 10, 1914, 
a bill was otferecl by John D. Works of California 
Iffoviding for the prohibition of the sale of war sup- 
plies to any belligereBt BBtion«Q^ a similar bill was 
fathered in the House by_ Charles L. Bartlett of 
GetH-gia. These effortj^ wece wacmly supported by 
various associations, m^^- "f which were ad- 
mittedly German-American 8ocieties,^although the 
majfwity attempted to conceal their partisan feel- 
ing under such titles as American Independence 
Union aad American Neutrality League. The latter 
effectively displayed its interest in America and in 
neutrality by tumultuous singing of DeuteclUand 
uber AUea and Die Wacht am. Rhein. Of sincerely 
pacifist co-ganizationa there were not a few, among 
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frliicb ^ould not be forgotten the fantastic effort of 
Benry Ford in December, 1915, to end the war by 
/sending a "Peace Sh^" to Eun^. designed to 

' arouse such public opinion abroad in favw of peace 
that "the boys would^ out of the trenches by 
The ship bailed, but the expedition, 

^hich was characterized by equal amounts of hon- 
esty and foolishness, broke up shwtly in dissenaitKi. 
Jot the most part pacifism and pro-GermMu mn 

. F^t hand in hand — a trafp" ""'Tinff e of Rood and 
evil Trbirh wan to hamrff htfiT e^or^ to e rol^ 
an pitematio"*! iyyan^timi tnr the preservation 
rf peac e. 

The atten4>t8 of German m opagandists to infiu- 
ence the prtfeypf *jp ^^Ttrnni git iu< H, m We-faave 
seen, the stublxHii resolve of the Fresident nSt to 
favor one *'«.tnp f]f ihw hglIigpT«fnT»4»y g Hppflrtiirf 

from int^TT^atiftTi^ pilaMTi^ pmllftw fJiirinfT th^rftfr. 

Teas of the wa r. Their effOTtsTTiOH'iVa, Were not 
entirely relaxed. Appeals were made to wra-kmen 
to stop the war by refusing to manufacture muni- 
tions; vigorous campugns were conducted to dis- 
credit the Administration by creating the belief 
that it was discriminating in f avw of the British 
But pore and more Germany took to secret in- 
trigue, the strings of which were pulled by the 
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militaiy and naval attadi^s, v<ni Papen and Boy-Ed. 
The German Ambassador, von BemstoifF, alao 
took a lively interest in the plans to control public 
opinion and later to hamper munitions production. 
With his approval, G^erman manufacturing com- 
panies were organized at Bridgeport and elsewhere 
to buy up the machinery and supplies essentia] to 
the production of powder, shrapnel, and surplus 
benzol; arrangements were made with the Bosch 
Magneto Company to Miter into contracts with the 
Entente for fuses and at the last moment to refuse 
to complete the contract. Von BemstorS was care- 
ful to avoid active participaticm in plots for the 
destruction oi property; but his interest and com> 
plicity, together with that of Dr. Heinrich F. Albert, f 
Financial Adviser of the Getman £mb Ai^, are evi- j 
denced by the checks drawn on their joint account 
and paid to convicted criminals. 

One of the first of the plots was the attempted 
blowing up of the Jntem stionalbridgft at Vance- 
haieo, Maine, on December 31, 1914. The materials 
far this explosion were collected and the fuse set by 
a German reservist lieutenant, Werner Horn, who 
admitted that he acted under the orders of von 
Papen. Another plan of the German agents jgaa- — 
Ulg_^MtoTiction oi the Welland Canal, which was 
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oifrusted to a brilliant and oratic adventurer, too 
der Gfdtx, who later confessed that he was under 
the^pervision of von Papen and had secured his 
inaterials from Captain Hans Tauscher, the agent 
^ in New York of the Hamburg-American line. This 
company was involved in securing false manifests 
for vessels that carried coal and supplies to German 
cruisers, thus defrauding the Umted States, and in 
obtaining false passports for German reservists and 
agents; it acted, in fact, as an American brancli ol 
the German Admir^ty. M(»% serious yet was an 
attempt o f the naval attach^, Boy-Ed, j^^J»!^3% . 
the United States and Mexico in a dispute by a plot 
^ bring ba ck Huerta. This unhappy MedcaD 
* leader was arrested on the Mexican border in June, 
1915, an^Mhortly afterwards died. 

Ept some months the existence of sucb. activitie a 
- on the part of Gennan agents had been Buq>ec ted 
by the public ^series of dificlosures followed. In 
July, 1915 J)r. Albe rt, while riding on a New York 
elevated train, was so careless as to set his portfolio 
on the seat for a few moments; it was speedily 
picked up by a fellow passenger who made a hasty 
exit. Soon afterwards the chief contoits of the 
portfolio were published. They indicated the 
complicity of the Gennan Embassy in difFerent 
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attempts to control the American press and to influ- 
ence public opinion, and proved the energy of less 
notable agents in illegal undertakings. Towards 
the end of August, the Austrian Ambassador, Dr. 

r nimfantiTj^^im fm.. Tni^g nap of BU American OW^- 

respondent, Ja mes F. J. Ar chibald by name, to car- 
ry dispatches to the Centraj iiJmpureg>^He was ar- 
rested by the British authorities at Falmouth, and 
bis effects proved Dumba's interest in plans to or- 
ganize strikes in American munitions plants. "It 
is my impression," wrote the Austrian Ambass»- 
dm*, "that we can disorganize and hold up tot 
months, jf not entirely prevent, the manufacture of 
mimitious in ^cithlehem and the Middle West, 
which in the opmion of the German military at- 
tach£, is of great importance and ampljf outwei^ 
the Qtpenditiu-e of money involved." Archibald 
dso carried a letter from von Papen to his wife in 
which he wrote: "I always say to these idiotic Yan- 
kees that they had better hold their tongues." Its 
publication did not serve to allay the warmth of 
American feeling. 

It was with great sati^action, therefore, that the 
public learned in September that President Wilson 
had requested the recall of Ambassador Dumba 
in the following words: "By reason of the admitted 
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purpose and intent of Ambassador Dumba to con- 
spire to cripple legitimate industries of the people 
of the United States and to interrupt their Ic^^ 
mate trade, and by reason of the flagrant diplo- 
matic impropriety ia employing an American cittzeo 
protected by an American passport, as a secret 
bearer of official despatches through the lines of the 
enemy of Austria-Himgary. . . . S&. Dumba ia 
no longer acceptable to the Government of the 
United States." The two German attaches were 
givoi a longer shrift, but on the SOth of November 
Ton Bemstorff was told that th^ were no longer ac- 
ceptable; TOn Papen sailed on the 22d of Qecember 
and was followed a week later b^/Boy-Ed. i 

During the two preceding mopulB there had been 
a constant series of atrike a uid explosions in muni- 
tions plants an d industrial works, and public opin- 

, ion was now thorou ghly aronsed. The feeling tha,t 
Germany and Au stria w ere thus through their 
age nts virtual ly carrying on warfare in the Umtttd 

^'States was intenii£ed by the ruvelaliona ofT^. Jo- 
' seph Goricar, formerly an Austrian consul, but a 
Jugoslav who sympathized with the Entente; ac- 
cording to his statement'every Austrian consul in the 
country was " a center of intrigue of the most crim- 
inal character." His charges came at the mcnnmt 
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when Americans were reading that the numher oi 
strikes in munitions plants was unparalleled, no less 
thiui tme hundred and two in a few montha, <^ 
which fifty were in Bridgeport, which was known to 
be a center of German activities. Explosions and 
fires at the plants of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and at 
the Boebling wire-rope shop in Trenton were of 
mysterious ori^. 

To what extent explosions in mimitions plants 
were the result of German incendiarism and not of 
an accidental nature,- it is difficult to determine. 
But the Department of Justice was so thorouf^ bly 
c onvinced of the ftir-reaching <Aaracter of German 
plots that Pl-esident Wilson, in his annual message 
of December, 191 fl, frankly d^iounced t he "hy- 
phenates" who lent their aid to such intrigues. "I 
am sorry to say that the gravest threats against our 
national peace and safety have been uttered within 
our own borders. There are citizens of the United 
States . . . who have poiu'ed the poison of dis- 
loyalty into the very arteries of our natiimal life; 
idio have sou^t to bring the authority and good 
name of oiu* Government into contempt, to destroy 
our mdustriea wherever they thought it effective 
for then* vindictive purposes to strike at them, and 
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to debase our politics to the lueattf fcffeign intrigue." 
His attack drew frarth the bitter resentment of the 
foreign language press, but was hailed with delight 
in the East, where German intr^es aroused as 
great excitement against the Fatherland as the sub- 
marine campaign. Nor was it calmed by the con- 
tinuance of fires and explosions and the evident 
complicity tA German <^cials. During the spring 
of 1816 a German agent, von Igel, who occupied the 
former offices of von Fapen, was arrested, and the 
activities of Franz von Rintelen, who had placed 
incendiary bombs on vessels leaving New YoA 
with food and supplies for the Allies, were pub- 
lished. Taken iq coniunction with the sinkim of 

th^ a^i,^^^ ^VrmflP p1?*^ y?K n^ff ptrimw^Vi"g 



^ 



the American people to a keen aease of their in ter- 



est in the war, and preparing them effectivdly for ^ 



new attitude toward fwe^ affairs in general . 

It was inevita ble that su ch revelations should 
have created a widespread d emand lor mCTeS sfed 
military e ffido Ky. T^ nation was approachmg 
the point where force might become necessary, and 
yet it was in no way prepared f(v warfare, either od 
land oe sea. During the first months of the war the 
helplessness of the United States had been laid bare 
by General Leonard Wood, who declared that we 
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had never fought a really Srst-dass nation and 
"were pitihilly unprepared, should such a calamity 
be thrust upon us." The regular army " available 
to face such a crisis " would be " just about equal to 
the police forces of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia." ffle "preparedness movement" thiis in- 
augurated was crystallized by the formatio n of the 
National Security League^ designed to organize 
citizens in such a way "as may make practical an 
intell^ent expression of public opinion and may en- 
sure for the nation an adequate system of national 
defense." Pacifists and pro-Germans immediately 
organized in opposition; nnH tliP miwAmPnt. yua 
hampered by President Wilson's unwill ingness to 
■a>8perate in any way. H e was flatly opposed, in 
the autumn of 1914 and the spring of the following 
year, to compulsory military service : " We will not 
ask our young men to spend the best years of their 
lives TT'»<^lring s<;>lHier« of thems elves." He insisted 
that the Amf^j^ n peopleJ iaa-aJ^aya been able to 
defend themselves and should be able to continue 
to do so wHKbut altering their military traditions. 
It must "ot ^'' ^"'•ff"^Vff th*^*^^ "*■ *^''* ^^'"'^ Wilson 
still l>elieved in absolute isglation , ami fpfiiapfl to 
consider torce as an element in "our fifypign pnliW. 
Hisattitude was sufficient to render fruitless various 
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resolutions presented by Coogresaman Augustus 
P. Gardner and Senator George E. Chamber- 
liun, who proposed improvements in the military 
system. Congress was pacifically-minded. This 
was tHe time when many Congressmen were ad- 
vocating an embargo on arms, and so far frcon de- 
airing to learn how to make and use muniti<ms of 
war tbcy concentrated their tBatta on methods ai 
jureventing their export to the Allies. 

T ile preparedness movement , nraie the less, 
spread through the coimtry and the influence of the 
National Security League did much to inform the 
public. In the summer of ItiLH th ere was organized 
at Flattsburg, New York, under the authority of 
Greneral Wood, a civihan camp designed to give 
some experience in the rudiments of military 
science. It was not encouraged by the Adminis- 
tration, but J^t thft fnA nt tln» y<»ai- tht^ ThvmA.>^f 
himself confessed that he had been converted . He 
was about to nbnitilfni hji policy "^ jjaglflt'"" f"t}^" 
new ideal of fntftmationftl service, and he realized 
thelo^cal "f^ff^'f jTqi supporllHg tt ftygfrjeast a 
show o l. force. Mere ne gfttiva "neutralit y'** no 
longer sufficed. His fea r^ tha t great er m iBtary 
strength i mieht Ifflfl to an aggressive spirit in the 
country ha^ been opliterated by the attacks of 
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8ubinadn^^luLb£,UieGennaii pIoU. He admitted 
frankly that he had^angeci his mind. "I would 
be ashamed," he said, "if I had not learned some- < 
tlungiafourteenmonths." To the surprise of many 
who had counted upon his pacific tendencies to the 
end, he did what he had not h^etofore done f(» 
any of his policies; he left his desk in Washington 
and took to the platfcnm. 

. During January and F ebruary, 1916, Presi- 
dent Wilson delivered a succession of speeches m 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, and other places in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, emphasizing his conversi on to pfepared- 
. neas. Aware that his transffsmation would be re^ 
garded as anti-German and tending to draw the 
United States - into the conflict, he apparently 
sought out pro-Gierman and pacifist centers, and 
for the first time utilized something of the tradi- 
tional "patriotic" style to rouse those citizens who, 
as yet, failed to aiq>reciate the significance of the 
International situation. "I know that you are de- 
poiding upon me to keep the nation out of war. 
So far I have done so, and X pledge you my word 
that, God helping me, I will — if it is possible. You 
have laid another duty upon me. You have bidden 
me see that nothing stains or impairs the honor of 
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the United States. And that is a matter not within 
my control. ITi^id^OTd&jipQiLj^at^oglBCa^, 
not upon what ^tteGovenmieDt of the . T^"''*"P.'^ 
States do es, ^d therefore there may be at any m o- 
ment a timp yjifn T rgnn ot both preserve the honor 
and the pf^H/M> of thp TTQ^j^fH S^jttj'a. Do not exact 
of me an impossible and contradictcH'y thing, but 
stand ready and insist that everybody that repre- 
sents you should stand ready to provide the means 
for maintaining the honor ofTEeTIiBted States .'' 
^nd later: "Americacannot be an ostrich with its 
head m the sand. Ameri y cannot shut itself out 
JErom thg ^rest of the worl d. ... Do you want 
the situation to be such that all the President can 
do is to write messages, to utter words of protest? 
If these breaches of international law which are in 
daily danger of occurring should touch the very 
vital interests and honor of the United States, do 
you wish to do nothing about it? Do you wish to 
have all the world say that the flag of the United 
States, which we all love, can be stained with im- 
punity?" What a transformation from those days 
of December, 1914, when he believed that mili- 
tary preparation would prove that the American 
pei^Ie had beoi thrown off thdr balance by a 
war with which they had nothing to do! And what 
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a revelation of the wounds inflicted by the barbed 
taunts cast against the President for his patience 
in the writing of diplomatic notes I 

Had the President carried his oithusiasm into 
actual accomplishment and provided for effective 
military and navid preparation, his claim to the 
title of great statesman would be more clear. Un- f 
fortunately when it came to forcing Congress to f 
take the necessary steps, he failed. The inertia 1. 
and reluctance of pacifist or partisan representa- f 
tives would have been broken by Roosevelt. fiuL 

tMry ^^PTunr- The bills introduced in Congress * 
were denounced by military experts as half-meas- 
ures likely to produce no efficient result, and the 
President, who in most matters was determined to 
draninate, in this permitted congressional com- 
mittees to have their way. The protests of the 
Setretaiy of War, Lindley M. Garrison, led to his 
resignation; and (most fiurious development) the 
President replaced him by a man, Newton D. 
Baker, who, whatever his capacity, was gener- 
ally known as a pacifist. Wilson's intelligence 
t<dd him that military preparation was neces- 
sary, if his pn l ir j o f j n t r ma t ipnal j *ftr^' c e was to 
be •"j^^'ng P'™''* *t"^" academic; but his padfo 
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ing tifif'^ pTvmtid him frfwn iirini"" ff ^'^9^ militar y 
efficiency, 
ft An example of the unreadiness of the United 
States was furnished in the late spring and sumnm 
of 1916. when relaticma with Mexico became 
strained ahnost to the breaking point . President 
Wilson's hftfiHling of the knotty Mexican problem 
had heea Characteristic. He had temporized io the 
hope that anything like a break might be avoided 
t and was resolutely opposed to fcarmal armed inter- 
Tf^tion. But after refusing to rect^nize Huerta, 
j/rho had gained his position i){.[iEavisioijal presi- 
' dent of Mexico through the murder of Madero, in 
which he waa evident^ implicated, the President 
had (vdered the occupation of Vera Ouz by United 
.States troops in retaliation ftw the arrest of an 
American landing party and Huerta's refusal to fire 
an apologetic salute.' Huerta was forced to give up 
his position and fled, but the crisis cimtinued and 
American-Mexican relations were not improved. 
The country was left it the hands of three rival 
presidents, of whom Carranza proved the strong- 
est, and, after an attempt at mediation in which the 
three chief South American powers participated, 
Presidrat Wilson decided to recognize him. But 
Mexican conditions remained chaotic and American 
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interests in Mexico were either threatened cff 
destroyed. In the S[n-ing of 1916 an attack on 
American territory led by a bandit, Francisco Villa, 
again roused Wilson to action. He dispatched 
Gieneral John J. Pershing across the border to pur- 
sue and catch Villa. Hie expedition was difficult, 
but well-conducted; it extended far south of the 
frcmtier and provoked the protests of Carranza. 
At the moment when Pershing's advance guard 
seemed to have its hands on the bandit, orders were 
given to cease the pursuit. 

The opponents of the Administration had some , 
accuse for laughing at the "inglorious and ineffec- 
tual war" thus waged. It bad failed to result in the 
eaptore of Wla and it gave rise to serious danger (rf 
an open break with Mexico. O n the 21st of June 
an attack at Carrizal by Carranza's troops resulted 
in the capture of some United States cavalrymen 
and the mobilization of the national guard troops 
for the protection of the border. But IVesid^it 



Wilson was not to be drawn intft inti-iTv^^timi . Hi* 
mi^t be compelled to exerAse force in carrying 
out his ideals of inte rnational service ayainst an 
inte rnational criTn inRl ]jlrp dfjipAnv. be would not 
use it against ^ weaker neighbor and particularl y 
at the moment when the United States must be 
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free to face European otmplications. But the 
Mexican cria5~pr6v ed~rfefipitely the weakness of 

/the military aystem. T hough the regulars who ao- 
compamed Pershing proved their worth, the clumsy 
inefficioit mobilization of the National Guard, on 
the other hand, indicated as plainly as possible the 
lack of trained troops and officers. 

The I^esident's determina tion not to intervoie 
in Mexico probab ly aaaur ed him many votes in the 
pacifist regiona.^tiie MiHrilp Wpgt in thp prp^iflpn-. 
,tia,l ^ly ^on of 1916. Tkat'Tie would be renonai- 

. nated by the Democrats was a foregone conclusion. 
He had alienated the machine leaders by his strict 
domination of Congress and the party; if he had 
permitted certam political leaders to distribute t^- 
ces for necessary orgimization interests, he had seen 
to it, none the less, that the Democratic bosses had 
no shaie in the determination of policies. Still they 
could not hope to prevent his nomination. Wfaat-^ 
ever chance the party mig ht have in the comi ng_ . 
dgctiofi la y in the personal strength of Wilson w itji 
tjie masses. In the ^uth and the districts west of 
the Mississippi he was regarded as the greatest 
Democrat since Jackson. Jlis patience in dealing 
with Germany, as^with Cwranza, convinced them 
of his desire for peace; the slogan, "He has kept us 
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out of war, " was a powerful argument in those re- 
gions. His attitude towards labco- had been friend- 
ly, so that the support of the unions in the large 
industrial centers might be expiected. Placards 
woe posted showing a poor man's family with the 
d^ticm, "He has protected me and mine," in an- 
swer to the Republican posters which showed a 
widow and (nrphans (presumably of a drowned 
American citizen) and the caption, "He has neg- 
lected me and mine." The remnants of the Pro- 
gressives, who were not purely Roosevelt support- 
ers, were attracted by Wilson's l^islative pro- 
gramme and record of accomplishment. He could 
look to an independent vote such as no other 
Democrat could hope for. 

Despite this strength, the Republican leaders, if 
they could succeed in effecting a reunion of their 
party, awaited the results of the election with con- 
fidence. They counted chiefly upon the personal 
unpopularity of Wilson on the Atlantic seaboard 
and the normal Republican vote in the industrial 
centers of the Middle West. His foreign policy, 
east of the Mississippi, was generally lodged upon 
as aneemic and nebulous. He had permitted, so 
tlie Republicans contended, the honor of the coun- 
try to be stained and Americans to be destroyed. 
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without effective action. His early oppoutilm to 
jveparedness and tlie half-hearted measures of 
army refcmn had proved his weakness, at least to 
the satisfaction of Bepublican stump tHittors. He 
had won the hearty dislike of the banko^ tlie 
manufacturerSt and the merchants by his attach 
on. f»pitalist int»«sts and by his support of labor 
unions. The Clayttm Act, which exempted strikes 
from Federal injunctions, and the Adamson Act, 
which granted, under threat, the immediate de- 
mands of the striking railroad employees, woe 
cited as dear proof of his demagogic character. 
Furthermwe, while he alienated the pro-Entente 
elements in New England and the Eastern States, 
he had drawn upon himself the hatred of the 
Gterman-Americans by his attacks upon hyphen- 
ates and his refusal to accept an embargo on 
Amsican mmiitions. 

E[ad the Republicans been will ing to acce pt . 
Theodore Roosevelt, victory would p robably ha ve . 
come to them. He alone could have gathered in 
tbe i^ogressive and independent vote, and that of 
the Pacific coast, which ultimately went to Wilson. 
But the Old Guard of the iRepublicans refused to 
consider Roosevelt; they could not take a man ^o 
had broken party lines four years before; above all 
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tiiey wanted a "safe and sane" President, who 
would play the political game according to nile — 
the rule of the bosses — and they knew that were 
Roosevelt elected they could not hope to share in 
the spoils. The Repubhcan convention ultimately 
settled upon Charles E. Hughe s, who certainly was 
not beloved by the bosses, but who was regarded as 
"steadier" than Roosevelt. The latter, in ca-der to 
defeat Wilson, refused the offer of the Prc^essives, 
[tactically disbanded the party he had created, and 
called upon his friends to return with him to their 
first allegiance. 
Hu^es did not prove a strong candidate. 



Whereas Wilsoil had sLkled US pOJllUra on the Ger-~~ 
man-American problem plainly, "I neither seek 
the favcn- tua fear the displeasure of that small alien 
dement among us which puts loyalty to any foreign 
power bef<ffe loyalty to the United States," Hughes 
was ordered by his party managers not to offend 
foreign-bran voters, and in his attempt to steer a 
middle course, gave a clear impression of vacilla- 
ticm. MaDy of those who had hetia most thor- 
oughly disgusted with Wilson turned back to him 
again, as the weeks passed and Hughes more and 
imve sought refuge in vague generalizations. In a 
campaign in which the issues were largely personal 
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t^ Republican candidate's f&ilure to evolve a c<ai- 
structive policy greatly weakened him, especially 
as Wils(m had the advantage <tf the maxim that it 
is best not to change horses in the middle of the 
stream. Finally, Hu^es did not prove adept in 
recondling the Progressives. Indeed it was said to 
be a political gaucherU on his part, or that of his 
advisers, which alienated the friends of Gover- 
nor Hiram Johnson of California and threw the 
electoral vote of that State to Wilson. 

California turned the scale. When on the even- 
ing of the 7th of November the first returns came in 
and it was seen that Wilson had lost New York and 
Illinois, the election of Hu^es was generally ctm- 
ceded. Even the New York Times and the World 
admitted Wilson's defeat. But the next mtniiing, 
news from the west indicated that the President 
still had a chance. Later in the day the chance 
grew larger; he had won Ohio; Minnesota and Cali- 
iann& were doubtful. In both States voting was 
close; if Wilaon woo either the electi<m would be 
his. It was not until the 11th of November that 
the returns from Califtmua definitely showed a 
small Wilson pliu'ality, and only on the 21st that 
the Bepublicans finally abandoned hope. Wilson 
had secured 377 electoral votes to 254 iat Hu^es. 
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He had been saved by the pacifist Middle and Far 
West, in combination with the South. But t he vic- 
tory meant something far different from peace at 
any price. 
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CHAPTER V 



AUBBICA DECIDES 



The presidential campaign of 1816, taken in c on- ^ 
junction with the increasing tension of European 
relations, forced Wilson to a further development 
_ot hia international id eals and a more definite 
formulat ion of the means by which to attain them. 
As we have observed, the sp ring of that yea r saw 
him rej ^tthrilot' trtrn; m isoTation. "We,flie par- 
tidpants," lie said on tbe 27th of May, "whether 
wft would nr noF. in f hg Irff y ff?^ »fwl^ TEe inter- 
ests of a ll nations are ou' * "yr* "1^- ^^ ^^ part- 
ners with the rest. What effects mankind is inevi- 
tably our affair as well as the affair of the nations <rf ^ 
Europe and of Asia." This^ji ^gnition of our in- 
terest in W(H*Id affftira imfpydiflf^ly ^yplf ^"^t" ^y"- 
siderably beyond the posit ion he had assu med 
during the e agiier stages o{ the s ubmarine co ntro- 
versy. Until the spring of 1916 he had restricted 
his aims to the <diaiDpionship of nfititral and human 
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ri^ts in time of war. But now he b^an to de- 
m^^soroethllg more lar-reaching. r ifUQftty « »y- 
tem that would i^event unjust war altogether and 
would protect the rights of all peoples in time'of 
peace. He insisted, in this same speech of the 27th 
of May, before tiie League to Enforce Peace at 
Washington. "Krst tbar every people has a right 
to dioose the sovereignty under which they shall 
live. .... Second, that the small states of the 
wcwld have a right to e njoy the same respect for 
their_spyerei£nt/ and for their territorial integrity 
that great and powferfiil nations expect and insist 
upcm. An d; third, th at the worl d has a right to be 
free from every disturbance of its peace that^as its 
(Higin in aggression and oisregard of the rights <A 
peoples and na tions." These words' sum up the g^ 
of his international auns during the three following 
years. His later qieeches are merely refinement 
of details. 

In mder that these ends might be secured it was 
necessary that s ome iytCTnational system be in- 
augurated other than that whidi had permitted the 
selfishness of the great powers to produce war in 
the past. In his search for a concrete mechanism 
to realize his ide^ and secure them from violation, 
Wilson seized, upon the essential principles of the 
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^^np^'f ** ^ Enforce Peace, of which WjUiwii How- , 
ard Taft was president. T jhe bads of perroanent 
peace, Wilaon insisted, could be found only by su b- 
stituting international cooperation in place of con -- '' 
flict, ti irou^ a mobilization of the public opinion 
iif llii wiiiliTiniiiiiiiii iiili imitinimllimiliii iilii iii "mi < 
universal aSJUXil ftliuu uf Ulti llATlflhs lf>"^pai»^tAiti the 
inviolate security of the highway of the seas f or the 
common an d unhin dered u se of all tb " j^ptin^B of the 
WCM-Id, an d to p revent any w ar befpm eithe r con- 
trary to treaty covenants or without warning and 
full submission ^the causeS Tb the opinion of the 
wcn-Id — a virtual guturantec j>f terri tnri ^l int^ gri- 
ty and -po litical independ ence." These were the 
principles and methods which formed the keynote 
of his foreign policy until the end of the Peace Con- 
ference. Thefir8tpartoftheprogramme,thatwhich 
ccmcemed the security of the seas and which or^- 
inated in the particular circumstances of 1915, 
faded frcmi his sight to a large extent; the seomd 
portion, more general in i^ nature, became of in- 
creasing importance until, as Article X of the 
League Covenant, it seemed to him the heart of 
the entire settlement. 

The unselfish natta-e o f his idealism, as weU as his 
continued detachment from both jcamps of the ' 
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belligereBts. was obvioits. "We have nothing ma- 
taial of any kind to ask for oursjilves," he said, 
"and are quite aware that we are in no sense ca 
degree parties to the present quarrel. Our interest 
is only in peac e and in its future guarantees." But 
nol^se oblige, and we must serve those who have 
not had our good fortune. "The commands of 
democracy are as imperative as its privileges are 
wide and g^erous. Its compulsion is upon us. 
. . . We are ^ pt yorthy to stand here un less we 
ours^ves be in deed and truth real democrats and 
servants of maulund.^ 



T^u tt tbeDM!gd. Sta ^pught be draw n into the. 
c onflict evidentlg jgemed possib le to the Pr esident, 
despite pacific whispers that c^e from Crermany 
in the spring and summer of 1916. There was a 
note of apprehension in his speeches. No one could 
tell when the ^^treinist faction in Balin might gain 
control and withdraw the Sussex pledge. The tem- 
per of Americajis wasbemg.tr]£.d .1^: continued sink- 
ings, although the exact circumstances of each case 
were difficult to determine. The attacks made by 
the German U-53 immediately o£F the American 
coast and the deportation of Belgian civilians into 
Giermany made more difficult the preservation of 
amicable relations. In view of the possibility of war 
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Vlffilson wanted to define the issue exacOy. "We i 
have never yet^^hesaidatOmalui,apeacecenter,on 
the fith of October, " miffin'mtly fnriaiilrjrd mirpm- 
gnomne for America with regardtojthe-pa^3he is 
going to play ia ^e world, ahdlt is imperative that 
she shoul^JOTmulate it at once. . . ". It is very 
important that the stat esmen of other j nrtf -gfjT" 
world should unclerstana America. . . . ^We are 
holding w, ooi because w e do not feel conce rned. 
but becau se when we exert the fg nflR "^ **^'" Tmtinn 
I we want t o, know yv bat we are exerting it for." 
Ten days Iater-«t ShadoWikwn lie s^d: "TJefine 
the elements, let us know that we Sl-e not fighting 
for the prevalence of this nation over that, for the 
ambitions of this group of nations as compared 
J with the ambitions of that group of nations; let us 
i once be convinced that we are called in to a great 
combination to fig ht for the rifihts of mankind an d 
1 America will unite her force ^d spill her b lood for 
I the great things w hich sbe nas always believ etl in 
and f ollow ed." He thus gave warning that the 
United , States m^ht have to fight. He wanted 
to be certain, however, that it did not fight as so 
many other nations have fought, greedily or vindic- 
tively, but rathe c.ss in a crusade and fmr c learly 
defined ideals. 
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His reSlection gave to the Preaident an opportu- 
nity for bringing before the world his intemational 
aims. He purposed not merely to end thft pyist- 
ing conflict but also to provide a basis for perma- 
jient peace and the security of democracy . During 
the early summer of 1916 he had received from 
Berlin hints that his mediation would not be im- 
acceptable and it is possible tliat he planned at that 
time new efforts to bring the war to a close. But 
such a step was bound to be regarded as pro-Ger- 
man and in the state of opinion immediately aft^ 
the Susaex crisis would have produced a storm of 
American protests., ThenJlie entrance of Rumania 
into the war so encouraged the Entente powers that 
there seemed httle chance of winning French and 
British acceptance of mediation. The presidenUal 
election further delayed any ov^t step towards 
peace negotiatioris. Finally the wave of anti- 
German feeling that swept the United States in 
November, on account of Belgian deportations, 
induced Wilson to hold back the note which he 
had already drafted. But it was' important not 
to delay his pacific efforts over-long, since news 
came to Washingt«m lliiil jiiiIwhii fii iiiimiji could 
obtain a speedy peace ttie prtrppiis t group in B prlin 
would insist npnn ■ rfinmph'nn i]f___^'rutbless" 
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sabmarine warfare. In these drciunstances, early 
in December,, the Preaident prepared to iss ue 
bis note. 



But Germany acted more rapidly. Warned of 
Wilson's purpose the Berlin Government, on De- 
cember 12, 1&16, proposed n^otiations. The oc- 
casion seemed to them propitious. Rumania had 
gone down to disastrous defeat. Russia was txanx 
by corruption and popular discontent. On the 
western front, if the Giermans had failed at Verdun, 
,* they were aware of the deep disappointment of the 
• Allies at the paltry results t^ the great Somme 

\ drive. German mnm^ f ^ a.^ ^W lt ' TW vrfnJrpnm f r * 

but if the Allies could be pictured as refusin g all 
terms fin^ irtfrminfd iiti"^ the rlr^*""***"?' of 
Gamany, t he peo pl e would doubtless agree to th e 
iiniwrtriftj^^ iigp yf thf aiihrfjftf j pe as purely def en- 
sive in fthftrarfj-r. pvep if it brought to the Allie s the 
questionabl e, assistance of America. The German 
note itself contamed no debntte terms. But its 
boastful tone permitted the into^retation that 
Germany would conader no peace which did not 
leave Caitral and Southeastern Eiir(^>e under Teu- 
ton domination ;-the-^)fcific terms later communi- 
cated to the Amaican Govoummt in secret, 
verified this su^idon. A thaJy veiled threat to 
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the German suggestion of ]n f gntiatinm 



AJihough it waa obvious that he would he ac- 

cuaed of acting in colluisiOD wjth PJftitnftny, Presi- 

dent Wilson deci ded not to postpone the peace note ^ 
already planned. He looke d-upon ^ ^ crisis aa se- 
rious, for if peace wrtr not sea red at this time the 
chancea of the United States_r emaining out of the 
war were constantly ^jg^ pwing less. If he c ould co m- 
pel a (dear definition of war kinis on both sides, the 
mutual suspicion o f the warring peoples mig htbe 
removed;.lhe Gemian j>eople m ight per ceive tha t 
the war wfe not in rea lity "for tnem one ot detense; 
OT finally t jip ^llipa. t/iward whom Wilftfrn waa be- 
ing drivrn hy thp thr^tf "f ^-"••r'ni '>"r'"''°*°i 
might ^^<'fip*^^ tihfti'' p"s't' on in such lefius aa wuuM 
inafrify him Kpf^ ffe the world in joining with them in 
a conflict '"* ffflgfi d ^f"" a glti ali naTIPuai pm puiiea 
but for thcgdfef e of humtutity. Issued on DeSem- 



,) 



-^ ber 18, 1916, his note S'lm rnpfl ^thp rhipf pnmtn 

ot his recently developed polity. It^ frr^pTiimiwH 
the int grest of the TJpitecj S tates in the f utftre peace 
of the world, the irrep arable inj ury to civilizatio n 
that migh t result from a fur ther c ontinuance of t he 
existing str uggle, the advantages that would fo llow 
an explicdt aq>05ure of belligerent purposes, and the 
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possibility of making "the p^manent concord of 
the nations a hope of the immediate future, a 
concert of nations immediately fn^cUcable." 
Jf(& a atep towards peace the note waa unguec eas;. 
^<ul. Germany was evasive. There was nothing 
her Gov«iii|^twani«d less than the definite ex- 
posure of her puTDOaes that WJson aa lced. Her 
leaders were anzioua to begin nego tiatio ns while 
German "™iff8 '*'^ |"'*^ onng^yiwi teiritOTfe s as 
pawns to be used at the peace table. They would 
not discuss a i^ajwe^JJatBjM until Ge rmany's 
ccmtinental position waa secured. Th»/A lliea on 
the other hanu vvutlltl llolTnake peq CT fr'*^ ft" ""- 
beaten Germany, which evid ently pgtaiated i n the 
hope of dominatin g weaker natJomUities and said 
no wnd of reparations for i^ acknowledged 
wrongs committed. Feeling ran hjgh.in England 
and Fraaee-ll^cause Wikon's.jiote had seemed to 
place the belligerents on the saiUfl BlU^ plane, in 
its state ment tliat tlie objects o n ht^rti aifTea "are 
virtualb Lthf same, as stated in general terms to 
their o^ pe<^le and to tUe^WOTld." 'ihe'lstate- 
ment was verbally aet^uraie and rang with a cer- 
tain grim inmy which mayliave touched Wilson's 
sense of humor. BuMhe Allies wece not in a state 
of mind to appreciate such humOT. Iheir official 
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answer, howevn, was frank, and in substanoe ac- 
cepted the principles of permanmt peace pro* 
pounded by Wilaon. It was evident to most Amer- 



. icaiu that the main purpose of Germany was to 
establish herself aa the doioinating power of the * 
continent and possibly of the worli^ i ^e aim of th e 
All ies, o n the other hand, seemed to be the peace of 
the world based upoiuleroogacy q iiff jnafi<v wifrliw 
than material force. 

The President's attempt thns cleared the fur. It 
made plain to the majority of Americans that in 
sympathy, at tewt. the United States must be 



definitely^i med wit h Grea t Britain ^d France. 
Furthermore the replies oi tEe belligerents gave to 
Wilson an opportunity to inform the world more 
definitely of the aims of the United States, in case 
it should be drawn into the war. This he did in a 
speech delivered to the Sgiate on January 22, 1917. 
America would play her part in w<H-Id affairs, he 
said, but the other nations must dearly understand 
the conditions of our partjc^iation. Hie basis of 
peace mju^iieJJieright o f eadt individuaffiat ion to 
decide its d& riny for ifa elt without interferraice from 
a "fa^^gPT aligB TjV^f^- "T am prnpftMng na it ^i^"*^, 
that the nfttinnH ahpiil^ yit h one accord adop t the 
doctrine of Piag dent Monroe as the doctrine^ the 
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world : that no nation should seek to extend its pol- 
ity over any other nation or people, b ut that every 
people ahould be left free to detennine its own pol- 



ity, its own way of development, unbinaere^, un- 

• threateni gd. unafraid, the little aiong w JEETh e great 
and powerful^ Instead of the old syston of alii- _ 
ances there should be a gene r al concert of powers: 

"There is no ^-ntnTigHTig nlHtpipp; jp n nrtnnfr* of 

powers. When all unite to act in the same sense and 
witlTlKe same purpose, all act in tiie contlaon inter- 
est and are free to live their own lives under a com- 
mon protection." As the result aL|iMli u'uuiiuvrt no 
one power ^9idd dominate the sea or th e land; 

organized by the major force <^ mankind. As a 
guarantee of fu ture justice and tranqu illity the 
terms that settled the present war mustbe b ased 
upon justice an d not be of the swt ordinarily dic- 

• tated by the victor to the vanquished. It must be _ 
a "peace without victory." Thus while Wilson 

■ conti- 



wamed Ga-many th^ ^her^ ambiti 

nental do mination would no t be tolerat£^ he also 

warned the Allies that they could nulVuimKupon 

the United StTltrft *n ^?'r flPlP tn mmh-qpirmnv 

for their selfish indivi dual purposes. 
This speech, d espite tne iMifortunate phrase, 
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"peace without victOTy," was hailed in all liberal 
(nrdes, amongst the Allies and in the Un ited States, 
as a noble charter of the new international order. 
'Wilson had expressed the hope that he was "speak- 
ing for the silent mass of mankind everywhere 
who have as yet had no plaqp or opportunity to 
speak their real hearts out concerning the death 
and niin they see to have come already upon the 
persons and the homes they hold most dear." This 
hope was doubtless realized. Th e first reacti on in 
France and En gland was one of rather puzzled 
contempt, if we may judge by the press. But the 
newspaper writers soon found that what Wilson 
said many people had been thinfeipg; and waiting 
for some one to say. Hall Caine wrote to the Ptti/tc 
Ledger, "Let President Wilson take heart from the 
first rec^tion of his remarkable ;q>eech. The best 
opinion here is one of deq) feeling and profound 
admiration." Kx>m that moment Wilson began to ^ . 
i^proach the position he was shortly to hold — that < 
of moral leader of the world. 



The President had been a nxious to make p lain 
his principles, before the United States became in- 
volved in the c ontact through the withdrawal of 
German subm arine pledges, aa well as to con vince 
the wwld that every honest effort possible had been 
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made to preserve the peace. He was cmly Just 
in time. Already the advocates of ruthlessness Jn 
Berlin had pe rsiiaded the Kaiaer and BetlmiiiTin- 
^ollweg. Th ey recognized that the resumptitm of 
unrestricted submarine warfare meant, in all prob- 
ability, the {n**n.Tr<.^tinTi r f f fTpTTlnitaH i^ tiTfjic, but 

they reck ed little qf the conseq uences. On January 
16, 1917, tne Kaiser telegraphed: "Ifabreak with 
I America is unavoidable, it cannot be helped; we 
I proceed." The same day the Secretary of F<atign 
V Affairs, Zimmermann, tei^raphed to the Geaman 
Minister in Mexico, instructing him to form an alli- 
ance with Mexico in the event of war between Ger- 
many and the United States, and to offer as bribe 
the States of New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas; 
he also suggested the possibility of wimiing Japan 
from hex allegiance to the Entente and persuading 
her to enter this prospective alliance. 
^ On the Slst of January, von BemstorS threw cS 
^ .^ the mask. Th e Cierman Ambassador informed our 
/ ^ Government of the withdrawal of the Sussex pledge . 
r On and after the 1st of February, German sub- 
marines would sink on sight a ll ships met within a 
, delimi ted zone around the'British Isles and in the 
Mediterranean. Tliey would permit the sailing of 
a few Americui steamships, however, provided 
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th^ followed a certain defined route to Fafanouth 
and nowhere else, and provided there were marked 
"on ship's hull and superstructure three votical 
stripes one meter wide, to be painted alternately 
white and red. Each mast should show a large flag 
checkered white and red, and the stem the Amest' 
ican national flag. Care should be taken that dur- 
ing dark, natiotlAl ila0.aud4UUIl£fi<i marks are easily 
recognizable from a distance, and that the boats are 
well lighted throughout." Other conditions fol- 
lowed. There might sail enejteamship a week "in 
each directitm, with arrival at Falmouth on Sunday 
and departing from Falmouth on Wednesday." 
Furthermore the United States Government must 
guarantee "that no contraband (accdrding to the 
Grerman contraband list) is carried by those steam- 
ships." Su ch were the orders issued to the Un ited 
States. No native American could e scape the hu- 
mnr nf^^ fitiipiilfltin"?. yhirh 'tnr^a moment ^e- 
vented tl te national irritation from swelling into an 
outfai jrat of deep -seated wrath. 

There seems to have been little hesitation on the 
part of the President. On April 10, 1916, he had 
warned Ger many th at u nrestrict ed submarine war- 
fare meant a severance of diplomatic relations. 
Now, on February 3, 1917, addressing both houses 
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of Ctmyess, he announced tha t those relations had 
been brokai. V on Bernstorff was given hig papers 
and the American Ambaaaador, James W. Gerard, 
was recalled from Berlin. No o jher com ae of action 
could have been confamplatfd in view of the iox- 
mality of the Presidea^w^ing;_^dthedefiiute- 
nessofGermanxlad^aiice. Despite the jn^tests of 
«.»ttAr«.H p«*'tfifltfl, t^ft cQMi^trv lyajTaa nearya unit 

_mits approval of Wilson's action as its heter^ gene- 
oua national character permitted. All the pent-up 
^mo^O&ro^the past tiui^(eiuH fOlUul uipvussion in 

yquiet but un mistakable applause at the depar ture 
of the German Ambassador. 

TEe ^FObiptitude oT the President's dismissal of 
von Bemstorff did not conceal the disappointment 
which he experienced from Germany's revelation of 
her true purposes. He seems to have hoped to the 
end that the German liberals would succeed in 
bringing their Government to accep{ mod^ate 
terms of peace. Even now he expressed th e hcq>e 
tbftt Ger many's aetiona ~ftoulJ n o t b e s uoh 00 to~~ 
force the VJnited St&tea int o theTViy r ^'1 refuse to 
beBeVe~dUit if is the mlenuon of the Graman au- 
thorities to do in fact what they have warned us 
they will feel at liberty to do. . . . Only actual overt 
acts on their part can make me believe it even now." 
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But "if American ships and American lives should 
in fact be sacrificed by their naval commanders in 
heedless contravention of the just and reasonabie 
imderstandiugs df international law and the ob- 
vious dictates of humanity, I shall take the liberty 
of coming agun before the Congress to ask that 
authcffity be given me to use any means that may 
be necessary for the protection of our seamen and 
our people in the prosecution of their peaceful and 
Intimate errands on the high seas. I can do noth- 
ing less. I tSle it forj^anted that all neutral gov- 
ernments will take the same course." Biswas care- 
ful, moreover, to underline the fact that his ac- 
t ^tion was dictate d always by a consistent desire 
f gr pg aca;- *'We wish_to serve no selfish ends. 
We seek merely to stand tnig ^lik e in thought and 
in action to the immemorial principles of our peo- 
pie. . . T* These_ue the bases of peace, not war. 
God grant we may not be challenged to defend 
them by^cts oi- 'wuiimTU]'uatlce "g n the part of 
the Government' oFTjerinany!**" 

But Germany proceeded heedleasly. Wamedthat 
American intervention would result only from overt 
acts, the. GergtfP-Adiagalty hastenedjx> c ommit 
sudi acts. From the Sd of February to the 1st of 



April, eight American vessels were sunt by sub- 
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_ marines a nd fort y-eight American lives tbua loat. 
Because of the practical blockade of American 
ports which followed the hesitatbn of American 
shipping interests to send boats unanned into the 
dangers of the "war zone," F^ident Wilscm came 



again to Congress on the 26th of Febmuy to ask 
authority to arm merchant vesse ls for purposes o f^ 
. defense. Again be stressed his unwillingness to 
enter upon formal warfare and emphasized the 
idealistic aspect of the issue: "It is not of mate- 
rial JTitrmgts mnrrl]' tihnt irr i fc. tiTinking. "I t is, 
rather, of ^""'lflTF' ^^1 human ri^ts, chie f of all 
the TJ g^t of life itse lf. I am thinking n ot onl^o f the 
rights of Ame gcans to go and come about their 

I»t>per hiim'npii.1 hv way ^\ jtteLat^n.. hiit. ftlwwW some- 
thing much deeper, mi i^h mmf ttimjnmmin] than 
that. I am thinking of those rights of humanity 
without which there is no civilizat ion. ... I 
cannot imagme .any man with A merican prindplea 
at his heart hesitating to defend these nfings." 

Blinded h^ prp^inline and tjadit.ion. r handful pf 
Senators, twe1ve"wiUful men,"as Wilson described 
than, ij l<x:ked, through a filibuster, the resolution 
granting ^e powe - 't^urf'*"' *T the "PrpgiHpnt 
But the storm of popular obloquy which covered 
them proved that the nation as a whole was 
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-.detern aned to support him in the defense of Amei^ 
jtrMtTiff^tji. . The country was stirredluXh^illepUu. 
Tne publication of the plans of Germany fig involv-x 
in g the United States in war with Meiico and Japan 
ca me merelj' as added stimulus. So also of the 
story of the cruelties heaped by the Gennans on . 
the American prisoners of the Yarrowdtde. There i 
was so much of justice in the cause that passion was 1 
notable by its absence. When finally on the 17th ' 
of March news came of the torpedoing of the Vigi- 
hmda without w arning, America was prepMed and 
calmly eager for the President's demand that 
CoDprgss recognize the existence of a state of war. 
The demand was made by Wilso n in an octra- 
wdinary joint session of Congresp^ held on the 2d 

^f April. In this, possibly his greatest spee di, h e 
was careful not to blur the idealistic principle^ 
which, since the spring of 19 18, he had been formu- 

^ lattny. War existed because Germany by its ac- 
tions hod thrust uponlhe Lmted SlUlti!) Lhti ULatus 
of belligerent. But the American people must 
meet the chafl^^^ wilii-tht* puppofl* clearly be- 
fore them.^ "We must put excitedjFeeliag .away. 
Our, motive will not, be revenge or the victfflri- 
oos asseTtion~ol.;^e^^sl<!&l iht^ht vt t^jiatiou, 
but oidy the vindicatii»i oTrigfat, ^ human rightt^^ ■ 
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of whidi we are only a single diampion. . . . 
The wrongs against which we now array oursdves 
are no common wrongs; they cut to the very roots 
. o^-fiuman life." Be went on to d^ne the objects 
of the war more specifically, referring to his earlier 
addresses: "Our object now, as then, is to vindi- 
cate the principles of peace and justice in the life of 
the wwJd as against selfish and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self- 
governed peoples of the world such a concert of 
purpose and action as will henceforth ensure the 
observance of those principles." Democrac y must 
■ be the soul of t he new international order: "A 
steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. No 
autocratic govoimient could be trusted to keep 
faith within it or observe its covenants. . . . 
Only free peoples can hold their purpose and their 
honor steady to a common end an^ref er the int«^ 
ests of mankind to any narrow interest of theb 
own." Because the existing Gierman GrOTemm^it 
was clearly at odds with all sucii ideals, "We are 
glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false 
pretense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate ' 
peace of the world and for the liberation of its 
peoples, the German people included; for the rights 
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of nations great and small and the privil^^ of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedi- 
ence. The wnrMjinngt, ^p 'nn^ft_ gafe foT dem oc- 

racy; Its peace must be planted upon, tJlieJestea 

foundation s of politic al liberty." 

Wilaon thus imagined the war as a mtMAf^.^ the 
sort of crusade fpi- ATTipp'r^n i(^^^ala wTiir-Ti Clay and 
Webster on ce imagin ed. He was in truth origuiat- 
ing nothing, but rather resuscitating the generous 
dreams whidi had jyice inspired those statesmen. 
In conclusion, he reiterated his love of peace. 
"But the right is more precious than peace, and we 
shall 6ght for the things which we have always car- 
ried nearest oiu" hearts,— ^ for democracy, for the 
right of those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert pf free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last fre^." At the moment of the 

decla ration of war \yilsan.was st^ the man of peace, 
^d the war upo n whidi the nation was embarkmg 

a Was, in his mind, a war to ensure peace. To su^ a 
task of peace and liberation, he concluded in a pav- 
ration reminiscent of Lincoln and Luther, "we can 
dedicate our Uves and our fortunes, everything that 
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we are and evoything that we have, with the pnie 
of those who know that the df^ has come wbsa 
America is privileged to spend her blood and her 
might (ex the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace whidi she has treasured. 
God heljMng'her, she can do no otbo*." 

How many Americans caught the real ognifi- 
cance of unison's thou^t with all its consequences 
ia doubtful. The country cert ainly locked upon 
the war as a crusade. But thei^waain the national 
emotion much th af: did not accord witlTthE Tdeals 
of J^hon. The people hated Germany for the 
sinking of the L ^s^ nia and all the other subma- 
rine outrage ^ for heTtJliuefl m Belgium, for the 
Mots and eiplo3k^]5r tiiis T<wuifay, for the Zim- 
ipermann note, and finally"^"E3 'd ff ect a nd insult- 
ing defiance ^f American rights. They recognized 
that the Alliwi wftyw figlit.{np"Tnr civilization; they 
sympathized wi th the demo cracies iit Ittaope, of 
whidi, -rinrr the ltiH|7Tinnr evolution oi . March, the 
Allied """*r— ""° minnf° "^' ft°d the y wanted to 
/ help them. They feared for Americans 83f ety in the 
future>Jt German y won the wai!. Mmtt Aiatnicans 
t-ntejfi d the stnig^ e. thflft;fuig . with a sober glad- 
ness, based partly on emotional, partly on quixoti^__ 
and partly on selfis h gro unHa! But nearly all 
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_ ieught rather to beat Germany than to 
new international order. Henc e it w as that after 
Germany wm) tiPgtF«, Wilnnn ^na fT qstined to dis- 
cover thnt ^^i« idealistic preaching had not fully 
p«>¥n>ti-atpjt, Min] that he had la Jed 16 tidumtb his 
^ttfyn*ry aa "^tppIpMy ' ^ hc bc heved, to me laeal 
of a pnrtTirrghip irf dp"ifjyriitif and peace-loving 
peoples as tln.^jwPTit.ial tynfjitjnn nf a, new and 
safe wfffld. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE -AUHON- nr ABMS 

When Congress decla red that the United States 
was m a state of war with Germa ny, on A pril 6, 
1917, the public opinion o f the country was unifie d 
to a far grea ter extent than at the beginning o f any 
"^vious war. The ext ieme patience displayed by 
~ftea3ent Wilson Jifld its reward. When the year 
op ened i}ie mi fli^'tv of cJt.iztina doiititJefifl ' still 
hoped tliflt pPBiy- yaap»)adhll»" Wnt l-jprmnn ac- 
tions in February and Mm-pJ^ haA prm^ fyy- trwgnTf^a 
the education nf thp pnTniIar mm d. and the final 

' speeches of the President crystallized conviction. 
By April there were few Americans, except those 
in whom p adfism was a mania , who were n ot con- 
yipced that war with fiprrr^^n y was the only co iu'se 

,^/coasistent m'th lithrr 'h"""' "■' 'jnf-^y It is prob- 
able that many did not und^stand exactly the 
ideals that actuated Wilson, but nine persons out 
of ten beBeyed it absolutely necessary to fight. 
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But, ho wever firmly miited, tlie coun try was 
oompleteyimpr ppf'^t^ f <g war in a military ae nse, 
and m ust now ^y t fi elU 'ii iJ i .v f ij i I^wiiJui irT^- \< 
son's oppositi on to adequate im^ovement of the 
military ^stem in 1915 and for the half-hearted 
measures taken in 1916. - Total military fwces, 
including r^n^lar army, national guard, and re- 
serves amounted to hardly three, hundred thou- 
sand men and less than ten thouaand officers. Even 
the regular army was by no. means ready for im- 
mediate participation in the sort of fighting de- 
manded by the European war; and, even if ade- 
quate troops were raised, the lack of trained o&ctxa 
would create the most serious difficulties. No 
wonder that the German General Staff ranked the 
United States, from the military point of view, 
somewhere between Belgium and Portugal Fur- 
thermore, military experts had been discouraged by 
the attitude of the Administration. The Secretary 
of War, Newton D. Baker, had failed, either 
through lack of administrative capacity or because 
of padfistic tendendes, to prepaie his department 
adequately. He had done nothing to rouse Con- 
gress or the nation from its attitude of indifference / 
towards preparation. By faitiii a pacifist, he had ^ 
been opposed to universal militqxy service. An 
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exizeme liberal, he distrusted the professional mili* 
taiy type and was to find it difficult to coJ^Krate 
with the captains <A indusby whose assistance was 
essential. 

Hus with a President and War Secretary, both 
€^/wbam had been instinctiTely <^poaed to a large 
>^army and who had expressed their fear of the de- 
velopmeq^Q f a n ulitaristic spirit, and with a major- 
ity in Confess lavarmg the traditJo naT Tolunteer 
system, adheraice to .which had cost the Bri tish 
thousands of lives that might better hav e beoi used 
at home, th e buildi ng of an effective army seemed 
a matter of extreme doubt. Great credit jniist go 
to bo th Presid entJff'liip" t\'"'^ fi^prptary Bfdker^ftff 
^j rinkkig t-liw'r nfttiifftl i'riatinf+« njiff^pt-iTif^^ a s weU 
as following, the advice of the military^e^^ts, 
^^o algB g^werTcapable ^meetjngTEe ^ff oblems 
that arose from a w nf for which the nation w as 
not prepare d. 

HieFresident must facenot only the special prob- 
lems caused by unreadiness, but also the g«:ieral 
difficulties which ccHifrrait every American war- 
President and which had tried nearly to the break- 
ing-point even the capacity of Lincoln. The Presi- 
dent of the UnitedStateajnJiige of war is ^^m"ffie~ 
supreme i 



led command of thearmy and navyT' 
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But while the yqapona bilitv a hia, actual c on- 
^py.i -.f*„» ..^.i-a J- *i^^ h fl llrt ' ^ of_o tfaer8. Members 
of Congress always take a Iceen interest in army 
matters; many of them have been or are militia- 
men. Hiey have ^ways opposed a sin^ army 
whidi could be recntited, trained, and operated as 
a unit, and approved the system of State militia 
which makes for decenlralization and gives to the 
separate States large influence in the formation of 
military policy. Even the President's control oL the 
Federal arm y, r^ulars and volunteers. isJimited 
Jtj thr driTTitrnlirr^d ^^fP^nif^^^^'OP ff tli« HiffprPtil: 
amuL bureaus^ whidi depend upon Congress tar 
their appropriations and which operate as ahnost 
independent and frequently conpeting units. The 
creation of a single programme for the army as a 
whole is thus a task of extreme difficulty. . 

n*esident Wilson, as historian, was well aware of 
the tremendous price that had been paid in past 
wars for such decentralization, accompanied as it 
was, inevitably, by delays, misunderstandings, and 
mistakes. He was determined to create a single 
c otfrdmating amiman d, and his war jtoiiam wwe 
g overned fi mm beginning to end by this pvirpose. 
He set up no new machinery, but utilized as his 
main instrument the General Staff/which had beoi 
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created in 1903 as a result of the blundera and con- 
fusion that had been so painfully manifest in the 
Spanish War. When the United States entered the 
Wwld War the General Staff had by no means 
acquired the importance expected by those who 
had created it.' But to it the President turned, 
and it wfts this body enlarged in size and influence 
that ultimately put into operation Wilson's policy 
of ccaitralization. It was in accordance with the 
advice of the men who composed the Geaieral Staff 
that the President elaborated the larger lines of the 
military programme, and they were the men who 
supervised the operation of details. 

None of the processes which marked the transi- 
tion of the United States from a peace to a wu 
basis are comprehensible unless we remember that 
the President was constantly working to over- 
come the forces of decentralization, and also that 
the military programme was always on an emCT-_ 
gency baa ts, shittmg almoat from we ek to Treek in 
acccvdance witb developments in Europe. 

I In April, lftl7, Um Genenl SUff coiuisted of fifty-one offiwn, 
only nineteen of whom were on duty in WMhin^n. Of tbeae, 
dght were occupied with routine biuiness, leaving but eleven free 
for the real purpote for which theataShkd been cieftted — "the 
■tudy of militAry problems, the prepuation of plans for n«tion^ 
d<f CDK And utlliaation of the militaiy force* in time of w«r." 
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The original programme did not provide for an ex- 
peditionary force in France. During the early days 
of parti cipation in the war it was generally be- 
Keved that the chief contri butions of the 
Slates to Allied victory would not, t?g d 
the figh ting front. If the United States eoncen- 
trated its affn>fn iip«n <i"°nriTlg tihft *"^'", furnish- 
ing them with fnir^i ahippinff. lillrf tfa'^ miiTiitiniiJi 
iriiich had }*«■" pr pmispH — so many persons ar gued 
—it ™""lf< t^'> dnine *°^ better than if it weak ened 
aaaistanee of that sort by atten:q>ting to set up and 
maintain a large fighting force of its own. The im- 
la ur ftwtiinntnlff jji-rvnTrfit jn riiWBan 



PTTflpw Act, fjf^i nany was on her le ^|- |gy«- ft"H that 
the out come of t he war would be favorably settled 
befca'e the TTniteJ States could put an^etfed tive 
an gy in the field . Military etperts, on the otha 
hand, more thfwrtii^y wwivJti ced of G erman 
Btrength,^ believed that the fiina l campaigns exAiIld 
nnt pnmft h^fgrc! t he summer of 1919, and did np t 
expect to nmvide a fTTffli* "T^i^i"""y tnrpf. pre- 
vious to the siarin g of that year if indeed it w ere 
ever self j :. Thus from opposite points of view the 
amntiMir and t.hft prnfpwiioTial deprecated h ^tf tg iJB 
dispatchi ng an army to France. From the mo- 
ment the United States entered the war, Fresidait 
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Wilson certainly seems to have lesdved iqxjn tlie 
preparation of an effective fighting fwee, if we may 
judge from hia inaistence upon the selective draft, 
although he did not expect that it would be used 
abroad. But it may be asked wheth^ he did not 
hc^ for the arrangement of a n^otisted peace, 
which if not "without victory" would at least 
leave Germany unqruahed.— It.^ is probable that 
1m d id not ypt jt^ryivi- t]^^ !'fofee to the nt- 
moBt" would be necessary bef<ve .peace could be 
secured; that realizatiwi was to ocHue only in the 



dark days of 1918. 

A f&w wedu p(ter ftmarian'n dedaratioii of war, 
however, France and (^eeat Britain dispatdted 
■ mssions led by Balfour, Viviani, and Joffre. tore;- 
quflflt PAmes tly that^ ^ leaat'a sm alLATinn7fflB Swr 
h^. fumt nvwm pjw at once fiM* the moral effect vqjp a 
dispiri ted Franc e. The plf| detCTmined the Presi - 
I dent to send General Pwhin g JTniinwli«t<.ly an»fr» 
force of about two thousand, who were {ollowed in 
June and July, 1917i by sufficient additional ftvces 
to make up a division. Wilson had been authorized 
by Congress, under the Selective Sravice Act, to 
send four volunteer divisions abroad under the 
command of Roosevelt. But It g refused to inter - 
fere with the plans of the n^|**^fVT «' iperts, iriio 
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strongly objected to any volunteer forces whatever. 
Neither the valiant ex-F^esident nor the i^ospec- 
tive Tolunteera were trained for the warfare of the 
mom^it, and their presence in France would bring 
no practical good to .the Allied cause; moreover the 
(^cers whom Roosevelt requested were sorely 
needed in American training camps. 

Gener a! P ershing, to whom was now entrusted 
the milit arv fortupes of thj^ American 'ahny aprbad. 
was an ofBca" fifty-seven years old, who had undo*-- 
gone wide military and administrative experi«ice 
in Cuba and the Philippines; he had been given ez- 
traordinarg^promotioD by Presideiit ^ RWMtVelt, 



who had jumped him from the rank of captain to 
that of Brigadia Gleneral ; and he had been selected 
to lead the punitive force dispatched in pursuit of 
Villa in the spring of 1916. Distinguished in ap- 
pearance, with superb carriage, thin lips, and 
sqoarely-chiselled chin, he possessed military gifts 
of a sound rather than brilliant character. A strict 
disciplinarian, he failed to win from his troops that 
affection wkifh ^,|ip -poUtu pavw t^ Pj^tAin. lyliila he 
never di splayed the genius that comneUed un iver- 
sal oilTTi^f fttion for Foch - Neither ultimate success 
nor the stwies of his dramatic remarks (as at the 
grave of La Fayette: "La Fayette, we are herel") 
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succeeded in investing Iiim with the heroic halo 
that ought to come to a victorious commands. 
As time passes, however, Pershing takes hi^a 
rank. His insistence upon soldierly qualities, his 
unyielding determination to create American ar- 
mies under an independent command, his skill in 
building up a great organization, his successful 
operations at St. Mlhiel and in the Meuse-Auonne 
drive, despite faulty staff work — all these facts be- 
come more plain as we acquire perspective. Hhis- 
tcaians refuse to recognize him ua great general, 
they will surely describe Jus fSJents as more than 
adequate to the exigencies of the military situation. 
The sending of the Pershing expedition did not at 
once alter fundamentally the original programme 
forraising an army of about amillionmoitobek^t 
in the United States, as a resove in case of emer- 
gency. Tha« was no intention of sending to France 
more troops than would be needed to keep filled the 
ranks of the small expeditionary force. But t^ie - 
urgent representations of the Allies and reports 
"-frggr&menc an omcers indttCeaTTTHdicai cftange in 
-^Hfiy , ''fhft Iftttpr emphasized the unsoimd jiili*^ 
' t ary position of ou r AP'" ""'^ insisted that the 
deadlock could be broken and thrwsr wiiii iiiilj lij 
putting a really effective American army beside the 
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^j^«~* mil P"^-*! ^Y ^Vfi mm^wM- nf l^lfr AprO- 

grunmevas drawn 19 in Fhmce and aent to the War 
Dq>artiiient, according to viutii an army td thirty 
divisifHis ahonld be aott abroad before the end tit 
that year. Ihrou^out 1917 this pkn lemained 
ratha a hope than a definite [ffogramme and it waa 
not until early in 1918 that it was oflSdaUy ^>- 
proved. It was thtis of an emergency character and 
this fact combined with the indefiuiteness preva- 
lent during the autumn of 1017 to produce ertreme 
confusion. In July, 1818, an eighty-division pro- 
gramme was adopted and mcH« confusion resulted. 
~-FiirtlE^aare tEe entire pTObletai was complicated 
by the question as to whether or not ships oould be 
found for transpfirtatitm. It had been assumed 
that it would take six months to transport five bun- 
dred thousand troops. But in May, 1918, and 
thereafter nearly three hundred thousand troops a 
month were carried to France, largely through ton- 
nage obtained from the Kitish. Such a develop- 
ment of transportation facilities was not and could 
not be foreseen. It increased the confusion. In the 
face of such difficulties, tTir prohl a m n n f m an 
power, training^im d supplies hn ^ *" ^ Tt1gt^^^ ul- 
timately soIyedTlargel ytfarough ^ e coitralizati on 
carried into effect by the Gieneral Staff. 
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The problein of man-pom^ had been careful^ 
considered during the weeks that preceded fnir en- 
trance into the war and the declaration of war 
found the Gtovenmienjt. prepare d with a plan for 
a aek ctiVgTllBtfrT QQ the^?tE^ €»f April, the day 
"^ after the dedaration of war, IVeaidoit Wils<m in- 
sisted that "the safety of thenation dqioided npaa 
the measure." / 

Congress, however, was slow to accqit the ^in- 
ciple of conscr^tion, and the Resident oicoun- 
tered fierce opposition on the part of the advocates 
of the volunteer system, who were led by m«i of 
such influence as Speaker Champ Clark, House 
Leader Claude Kitchin, and the chairman of the 
House Conmiittee on Military Affairs, Stanley H. 
Dent. The President was inflexible, declaring that 
the Admimstration would not "yield an inch of 
any essential parts of the programme for raising an 
army by conscription," and exercised his personal 
influence to its fullest extent in order to secure a 
favorable vote. He was ably seconded by Julius 
Kahn, the ranking Republican member of the 
House Military Committee, who was himself bom 
in Germany. The failure of Houseim^ 
agree on the m% 
^^ miuoi wet^S TTFinaily, on May 18, 1917, what 
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is popularly Imnwii^aa thu St-lgctiTC Jervioe Act 

Thia Act gave to the FresideDt power to raise the 
regular army by enlistment to 287.000 men, to take 
into the Federal service all members of the national 
guard, aod to raise by selective draft, in two install- 
mentfl. a |yce of a million trot^is. AH men between 
the ages of twenty-on e and th irty, botlwnclu- 
sive, were registered on the fith of June; this with 
the subsequent registration of men coming of age 
later, produced an available body of nK^ tlum ten 
millions. And when in the following year, the draft 
age was extended to include aU men between the 
ages of eighteeq.aDiifDEtjL-fiKe.bQttiJnclusive, thir- 
teen millions more were added. From this body the 
names of those who were to serve were drawn by lot. . 
All men re^pstered were carefully dasaified. in ot der 
that the first chosen might be those not merely best 
fitted for fighting, but those whose absence on the 
firing line would least disturb the essential econom- 
ic life of the nation. liberal exemptions were ac- 
corded, iiicluding artisans employed in industries 
necessary to war production and men upon whom 
others were dependent. On the 20th of July the 
first drawings were made, and by the end of the 
year about half a million of the drafted m^i. now 
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called the National Amiyt were mustered in. In 
the meantime enlistments in the regular army and 
the national guard had raised the total nnmbcx of 
troc^ to about a million Vnd-ft- quarter and of 
officers to "i^fg th ftP <W pq hu ndred thousan d. Less 
than a year later, when tlie armistice was signed, 
^e army induded over three and a hij j^ millions. 

Y'j^fwjpni B''"^y two millitms were in Franc^ . 

The real mi litary contributi '^" of th.. TTTtii-<.H 
States to a llied victOTyi lay "in man-powg . It 
'""'couTd no ^T^^ ^ o'"* resources truisport the 
trooijs nor equip tbem completely, bui the raising 
of an iCTonn ^Us number of fresh fOTces, p artially 
tj-Mn«d. -it. is true, but of CTtylknt fipT^ting cali- 
het, ma de possible the maneuvers of Foch that 

, IffOugh L-diaaster t o German arms. Wnen once 
these armies arrived in numbers on the bat tle-line 
in France, the realizatio n of the inexhausti ble 
mM^ ower 'qf Ap^'*'''^'^ did more *>»■" .n^yjjirng 

. else to revive the spi rit of the Allies and discoura ge 
Jie enemy. 

^ly more difficult than the t^o blem <rf_ _ 
u-power wer e those of training and siq)Eli e8. As 
pehave seen, these problems were co^^cated by 
ihe dedsion to send abroad an effective figbting 
fnce, a decision which completely changed the 
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Photographed before completion from the painting by Douglks 
Volk, N.A. Bycourtesyof the National Art Committee. 
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entire military situation. The original plan of 
maintaining an army only in the United States, as & 
reserve, permitted the questions of camps, supplies, 
equipment, munitions, and training to be under- 
taken at comparative leisure. But if a large army 
was to be placed in France by 1918, these problems 
must be solved immediately and upon an emergency 
basis. H«ace resulted the confusion and expense 
which nearly led to the breakdown of the whole 
programme in the winter of 1917-18. TTie Wip- 
Department faced &' dilemma. If it waited until 
supplies were ready, the period of training would 
be too short. On the other hand, if it threw the 
new draft armies immediately into the camps, 
assuming that the camps could be i»'^>ared, the 
troops would lack the wool uniforms and blankets 
necessary for protection, as well as the eqti^ment 
with whidi to drill. The second alternative ap- 
peared the lessHangerous, and in September the 
first draft calls were made and by December the 
camps were filled. ' 

■ Hie aite of the army tiused in 1917 demanded the building ^ 
enwmouB cantonments. VntUn three months of the first diAW~ 
ingi sixteen complete dties of barracks had sprung up, each to 
accommodate M.OOO inhabitants. They bad their officers' quar- 
ters, bospitab, sewage systems, filter plants, and garbage indoera- 
tors, dectric limiting plants, librariei, tbeattfs. By tiie 4th <rf 
Sqitembcc the National Arm; cantounenti were ready for 
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Many appreheiuioiis were fulfilled in fact, wben 
the terrible winter weather came, the worst in 
years. Thenarthemcampsfacedit with insufficient 
dothin^. Pneumonia made its invasion. ArtO- 
lerymen were trained with wooden guns; infantry- 
men with WfXMlen rifles or antiquated &aga. But 
all the ti me the essential training proceeded and the 
^lls for replacements sent by | jeneral rerstunigm 
France were met. 

^Tbe first and vital need wa^ fw (^cers to train 
l3ie wiliimt butm experienced recnu ts. To meet" 
tUtt need a~s^es of officers' training camps had 
bem established in the* spring of 1917 and con- 
tinued for a year. Each camp lasted for three 
months, where during twelve hours a day the can- 
didates for commissicms, chiefly college graduates 

430,000 men. two-tlurd* of the fint dr^ft. A nn^e CMup involved 
tlie expeoditare of approximatelr $11,000,000. Camp Grant, at 
Bodlord. niinou, induded 1600 building! with ipace for U.OOO 
men and I<,000 horsei . The water, which befoK use wai tested 
and filtered, wa* sapplied from lix huge wellx drilled 175 feet 
deep, carried throush 38 mile* of water main, and storea] in reser- 
voir tanks holding SSO.OOO gallons. For ligbtiug purpose* there 
were lUO milea of electric wire, 1200 poles, U,0QO incandescent 
lampa. During the period of construction, SO carloads of buildini 
matoial wtxv duly unloaded, and for aerKal weeks an aTcrage 
of fiOO.OOO board feet of lumber set up daily. The entire construc- 
tion of the camp demanded 50.000,000 feet ot lumber, 700 tons 
of nails, tbOoaOOO feet of roofing and 8^00^000 square («et el 
wan board. 
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and young buanesa men, were pot tbrou^ the 
most intensive drill and withering study. All told, 
mwe than eighty thousand commissioDs were 
granted through the ceimps, and the story of the 
battlefields proved at once the caliber of these ama- 
teur officers ^d the effectiveness of their training. 
Special campa, such aa the school of fire at Fort 
Sill, carried the officers a step further, and when 
they went overseas they received in schools in 
Ptance instruction in the latest experience of the 
Allied armies. The colleges of the country were dso 
formed into training' schools and ultimately about 
170,000 young men, under military age, in five hun- 
dred institutions' of learning, joined the Students* 
Army IVaining t)orps. 

In aU the army schools' Frendi and British offi< 
cers txAiperated as instructors and gave the value 
(A their three years' experience on the fitting 
front. But the traditions of the American regular 
army, formulated in the Indian and frontier fights, 
rather than the si^e methods of the trenches, 
fwmed the basic principles of the instruction; G^i- 
eral Pershing was insistent that an offensive spirit 
must be instilled into the new troops, a policy 
whidi received the enthusiastic endorsemmt of 
theR-esident. The development of "a sdf -reliant 
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infantry by thorough drill in the use of a rifle and in 
the tactics of open warfare" was always uppermost 
in the mind of the commander of the expeditionary 
force, who from first to last refused to approve the 
extreme specialization in trench warfare that was 
advised by the Britbh and the French. 

The emergency nature of the ihilitary programme, 
resulting from the sudden decision to said a large 
army to France, the decentraliaation of army af- 
fairs, and the failure to prepare adequately in the 
years preceding entrance into the war — all these 
factors made a shortage of supplies in the training 
camps inevitable. 

The first appropriation bill which was to provide 
the funds to piu'chase clothing, blankets, and oibest 
necessities was not passed until the ISth cJ June, 
leaving a pitifully brief space of time for the placing 
of contracts and the manufacture and transport of 
supplies. Many factories had t o be b uilt, and 
many delays resulted from the'expansion of the 
Quartermaster Department, which had not been 
manned or equipped fen: such an emergency. The 
— ahi gtage of clothing was felt the more because of 
the extreme severity of the winter. After the in- 
itial difficulties had been passed supplies of this kind 
were furnished in profusion ; but lack of prepu^tion 
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on the part of the War Department and the 
slowness of Congress to appropriate promptly 
Iffoduced a_tempflcai£_Mtimtion of extreme dis- 

jgnfert-aud wurse. T^^ prfiviaiftg nf fo od supplies 
was Mia nged mor ** g^ipf^gBfiiHy Soldiers would 
not be soldiers if they did not complain of their 
"chow." But the quality and variety of the food 
given to the new troops reached a higher degree 
than was reasonably to have been expected. The 
average soldier gained from ten to twelve pounds 
after entering the service, ftoyiaion was also made 
fw t^JB ^ntiTtftincifrit Vaudeville, conccii;8, mo^ 
ing pictures formed an element of camp life, mudi 
to the surprise of the visiting French offices and 
Civil War veterans. 
Americ ans naturally lo ok ba A with pride to th e 

Jinking of their new army . The draft wasa ccom- 
pli^d smoot hly and rapidlv . Demonstrations 
against coqsmption, which in view of the CivH 
War draft riots had caused some apprehension, 
were almost unheard of and never selrious. Of the 
three million called for service on the first draft, all 
hut 150,000 were accounted for, amd of those miss- 
ing most were aliens who had left to enlist in their 
own armies. The problem of the slacker and of the 
OKiscientious objector, although vexatious, was 
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never serious. The educative effect of the training 
upon the country was Toy considerable. Allranka 
and classes were gathe red in, rqn'esenting at least 
llfty-fixTlitferent nationalities; artisans, million- 
aires, and hoboes bunted side by side; the youthful 
plutocrat saw life from a new angle, the wild moun- 
taineer learned to read, the alien immigrant to 
speak English. Finally the purpose of the training 
was achieved, for ^^ae rica se nt pv ^a fp rce that 
could fi^t successfully at the mo ment of cris is. 

Amateur critics had assumed iHi^the problem of 
raising an effective nimiber of troops would prove 
far more difficult than that of {Mvdudng the neces- 
sary equipment and munitions. It was generally 
believed that the industrial genius ot America was 
such that American factories oould provide all the 
artilWyi small-arms, and aircraft that the armies 
oould use. The most fantastic prophecies were in- : 
dulged in. Experience showed, howew. t hat it i s I 
easier t o raise, train, and organize troops of supe- 
jor sOT t in a brief period than it is to arm them. It 
stands as a matter of record that tcureign artillery 
and macjiine guns alone made possible the attack 
OD the St. Mihiel salient and the advance in the Ar- 
g«Hme. As toi military airplanes, had the Govern- 
ment relied upon those of American manufacture 
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there would liave been no American squadrons fly- 
ing over the German lines previous to August, 
191S, and not many between then and the signing 
of the armistice. 

Such a statement should not imply blanket criti- 
cism of Hie Ordnance Department. The Govem- 
mmt WM pCThapB slow^^jevg n after tl if TTnifpH 
> realize the s^ious char- 



acter of the military sitii aSon abroad and to ap- 
pre aate the Krtent to which American aid would b e 
nece ssary to allied victory . Hence the changes in 
the military programme which inevitably created 
confusion. But the decision to ensure against un- 
fcffeseen disaster by preparing heavily for 1919 and 
1920aiidpartially disregarding 1918 was based up<ni 
sound strategical reasoning. The war was brought 
to a close sooner than had been expected; hence tfae 
period of actual hostilities was devoted to laying 
down the foundations of a mimitions industry, and 
the munitions actually produced, in the words of 
Assistant Secretary Crowell, "might almost be 
termed casual to the main enterprise, pilots of the 
quantities to come." Such a policy was possible 
because of t he surplus production of the Allies. 
The' lattefstated that thdr production of artil- 
lery was such that they could equip all American 
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divisions as they arrived in France during the year 
1918.' This ga ve time "to build mamifacturing 
capacity on a grand scale without th e necessity, of 
{mme diate productio n, time to secure the best in 
design, time to attain quality in the enormous out- 
puts to come later as opposed to early quantities oi 
indiff^ent claxB." 

The lack of preparation in the ma tter of madiine 
guns has received wide publicity. In tlus, as m ar^ 
ISB^y, the deficiency was^^e good by the Allies 
up to the final weeks of the war. In April, 1917, 
the army possessed only a small number of machine 
guns entirely inadequ&te even for the training of 
the new troops and half of which would not take 
American service cartridges. Less than seven hun- 
dred machine rifles were on hand. Manufacturing 
facilities for machine guns were limited; there ^ere 
only two factories in the United States actually 
producing in quantity. Orders for four thousand 

■ A> a mult of the agreement thai made the United State* 
■hipped overseas between the time of the declaration of war and 
the iigniDg of the armiatice only 81S complete piecea of mobile 
artillery, iududiDg all produced for France and Great Britain a« 
well as for American troops. Of the 7S's only 181 complete nnits 
were shipped abroad, the American Expeditionary Force securiDg 
1828 from the French. Of the 15fi millimeter bowitsera none of 
American manafacture reached the front. French delivcriet 
amounted to 747. — Amerioa't Mtniiliont, 1917-iaiS (Report ti 
Benedict Crowell, Assistant Secretary at War], p. 09. 
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Vic^era had been placed the preceding December, 
but deliveries had not been made by the beginning 
of April. ' Either because of jealousy in the depart- 
ment, or because of justifiable technical reasons, 
various experts demanded a better machine gun 
than any used by the Allies, and Secretary Balcer 
took the responsibility of delaying matters so as to 
hold the competition recommended by a board of 
investigation. This competititm was planned for 
May I, 1917, with the resxdt that we entered the 
war without having decided upon any type of ma- 
chine gun, and it was not until some weeks later 
that the Browning was approved. 

First deliveries of this gun could not be made un- 
til April, 1918, a year after the declaration of war. 
In the meantime, the War Departmoit utilized ex- 
isting facilities to the limit, and placed large orders 
for Colt, Lewis, and Vickers machine guns. But 
the heavy machine guns and automatic rifles used 
by our troops in the field were furnished by the 
French and the British untO May, 1918. During 
that month and June the eleven American divisions 
that sailed were provided with American-made 
Vickers, althou^ they still used the French-made 
Chauchat automatic rifles. After June, all Amer^ 
ican troops to sail received a full equipment of 
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Biownings, both heavy machine guns and auto- 
matic rifles. Altogether 27,000 heavy Brownings 
and 29,000 light Brownings were shipped to the 
American Expeditionary Force, sufficient by the 
time of the armistice to equip fximpletely all the 
Amaican troops in France. They were not used 
in combat until the Meuse-Argonne battle, where 
they amply justified the faith of G^erai Pershing. 
The policy o f delaying product ion in order to ob- 
tam tae best quality was not followed in the case_ 
MTJyerillg , and Uie resulta unquestionably justi- 
fied the plan, ultimately adopted, of accepting a 
slightly inferior type which could be produced at 
once in quantity. The American army rifle, the 
^ringfield, was generally regarded as the most ac- 
curate the world had se«i. Unfortunately there 
waa little hope of expanding tiie production of 
Springfields sufficiently to meet the necessities of 
the new National Army. For several years pre- ' 
vious to 1917 the Grovemment, with myopic vision, 
had cut down expenditures for the manufacture of 
small-arms and ammunition, with the result that 
artisans skilled in making Springfields had been 
scattered. Even if the two factories that had been 
turning out Springfields could be restaffed, their 
combiaed production would beinsuffident. Private 
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plants could not be utilized (or early quantity 
production, because of the time that would be 
taken in building up an adequate manufacturing 
equipment and training the artisans. Fortune 
interraied. It happened that three large Amer- 
ican firms were about to complete important con- 
tracts for supplying Enfield rifles to the British 
Government. Their plants and skilled labor might 
be turned to account, but the Enfield was not re- 
garded as satisfactory, principally because its am- 
munition was inferior to that taken by the Spring- 
field. The^War Department de ci ded to attempt a 
change in t he bore of th e.FiTi^'H ?? *^iti jt woiild 
nse Sprm ^eld car tpdgr'i '^"'^ tJ) mfHff 9tfaer minor 
^^plitica5^s md improvementa. Th e ^^en^^ 

^ git proved successful to th p ^vT^'nti d'lT™ ^^ 
modified Enfields were r^>orted to be only slightly 
inferior to the Springfields and by the end of De- 

'cember, 1017, five thousand a day were being 
turned out. Altogether American manufactories 
produced during the war about two and a half mil- 
li<Hi rifles, of whidi all but three hundred thousand 
were modified Enfields. 

In the matter of airplane production the record 
JH tJf^^i^TffefiS^nwY^ It 13, perhaps, too early to' 
distribute with justice the blame for the delays in 
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production, and full cognizance should be taken <tf 
the difBculties which had to be overcome. But 
whatever explanations are to be found, it ia an un- 
deniable fact that not unti l Aiigust. 1918, three 
months before the armi stice, was an Amencan 
l^uadron equippe d with American planes . The 
Ames'll&d'Iooked to America for the production of 
combat planes in quantity and Congress, req>ond- 
ing to popular enthusiasm, had in the first days of 
the war ^propriated more than half a billion dol- 
larafortheirmanufacture. An Aircraft Production 
Board was organized, with Howard E. Co£5n as 
chairman, although the actual manufacture of the 
machines was imder the supervision of the Signal 
Corps. Promises were made that by the spring of 
1918 the Germans would be completely at the 
mercy of American airmen. 

But d ifficultie s developed. A new type of motor 
had to be producedTcapable of serving in any kind 
of airplane; this was rapidly and successfully ac- 
complished, and in July, 1917, the Liberty Motor 
was approved. But just as manufacturing was 
about to begin chuiges in the design were de- 
manded, with ensuing delays. There was confu- 
sion between the jurisdiction of the Aircraft Board 
and that of the Signal Corps. The organization of 
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the lattCT was less efficient than had been expected, 
and mm who knew little or nothing of the tech- 
nique of ureraft were placed in charge of produc- 
tion. TVhen orders were given for planes to be 
fx>natnicted in France, seven thousand American 
machinists had to be sent over to release the French 
machinists 'who were to work on these contracts, 
with consequent delays to American production. 
Repeated alterations in the designs of airplanes 
must be'mad^ to meet changing requirements sent 
from the fr<Hit,'>nd large numbers of planes almost 
ready f ot ddlh^^had to be scrapped. Two of the 
types manufactured proved to be unsatisfactory 
and were condemned, with an estimated loss of 
twoity-siz million dollars. Finally the bitter cold 
of the winter made it difficult to secure the indis^ 
pensable spruce from the northwestern forests, and 
lumbering operations were hampered by extensive 
strikes, which were said to have resulted from 
German intrigues. 

General dis ama autment a t t>"' ^"''^irft X o prod.ii ce 
airplanes in quantity by the sp r ing of 19^ 8 wfl g t llg 
nun% bitter because of the high hopes thathadbfien 
arouseid by tbOJte m authority. Insteadc^ confess- 
mg the serious nature of the delays, the War 
Department attempted to conceal not m^€^~lEe 
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mistakes made but the fact tliat airplanes could 
mrtTWgw bly reach France in any nuip frer'' y^ff^t^ *!" 
aut umn of 1918. Thus when at last, in February, 
a single combat plane was completed and shipped, 
the War Department issued the statement: "The 
first American-built battle planes are to-day en 
route to EVance. This first shipment, although not 
in itself large, marks the final overcoming of many 
difficulties met in building up a new and intricate 
industry." When General Wood returned from 
France in March abd reported that not one Amer- 
ican-built plane was in action there, and when the 
Senate investigation committee unearthed the ex- 
istence of all the delays, the disillusicmed public 
ffave VMit to fierce criticism^ It was to some extent 
oilIiiEd^ the appomtmeht,'in April, of John D. 
Ryan, of the Anaconda Copper Company, as di- 
rector of aircraft production for the army. By this 
time many of the most serious difficulties had been 
passed. When the armistice was signed about twelve 
thousand eiirplanes had been produced by American 
plants, of which a third were service-planes.' 

It is impossible here to trace the activities of the 
various departments in the herculean ta^ of arm- 
ing the nation. But one should not forget that 

■ Attm, Tks War «n(A (hrmany, 87-90. 
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there was madi which never Teceived wide pub- 
licity. The derelopment of ordnance carried with 
it the manufacture of quantities of ammunition 
hitherto undreamt of, the building of railway and 
motorized artillery, the improvement of sight and 
fire-fxmtr($l apparatus, the making of all sorts of 
trench-warfare matMd. Thp Air fifrvinr had to 
concern itself with the manufacture of radio tele- 



fJioneS i armament for airplanes, the synchronizing 
of machine guns to fire through propeller blades, 
airplane bombs, air photography, and pyrotechnics. 
The Chemical Warfare Service was busy with the 
^~malcmg of toxic gases and gas defense equipment, 
using the peach stones and cocnanut shells which 
every one was asked to save. The enormous quan- 
tities of medical and doital supplies must berths- 
ered by the Quartermaster JDepartment, i^ch also 
had charge of the salvage service and the thousand 
gargantuan household occupations, such as launder- 
ing and incineration of garbage, that went with the 
maintenance of the army in camp. The Siffl al- 
Corps must produce wire , teleg flpb o, tele p hoDon , — 
switchboards, radio equipment, batt^ies, field 
passes, photographic outfits, and carrier pigeons. 

Upon its navy the United State s has always re- 
he<r~cEi^y for defense and in this branch of the 
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service the country w»? H^tfJ* P'^Pftrffd f°f ^m" in 
i&17 tha n in^e ann y. Indeed when the natitm 
entered the struggle nu^ny persons believed that 
the sole practical fighting assistance the United 
States should give the Allies would be upon the sea. 
Josephus Daniels, the Secretary of tire Navy, was 
a Southern politician, of limited administrative ex- 
perience and capacity. During the first years <^ 
his appointment he had alienated navy officers 
through the introduction of pet reforms and his 
frank advocacy of a little navy. Resiliency, how- 
ever, was one of his characteristics and he followed 
Presidettt Wilson in 1916, when the latter demuid- 
ed from Congress authority for an expansion in the 
navy which seemed only prudent in view of in- 
ternational conditions. Largely owing to the ef- 
forts of the As sistant Secretary, Ttb^^ST}. Hoose- 
velt, the m onths^im mediateiy preceding the dec- 
Tarati on of w ar witnessed strenuous preparatiMia 
to^rOTdCT_jud,Jo^e Allies" in case the United 
Stataagho yld pqr^ !i|mte. 'Thereafter Se<3«tary 
DwielB tended to sink his personality and judg- 
ment in the conduct of the naval war and to defer 
to the opinion of various officers, of whom Admiral 
William S. Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, 
was the most influential. When war was declared 
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two flotillas of destroyera were at once sent to 
Queenstown to assist in chasing and sinking sub- 
marines, and were placed under the command of 
AdmirtJ William S. Sims. Battleships and cruisers 
foUowed, though by no means with the expedition 
nor in the numbers desired by Sims, who believed 
that by uaing practically the entire naval fwce at 
(mce the submarine could be exterminated and the 
war ended. 

At home, the Navy Department entered upon a 
process of expans ion which increased its personnel 
from 65,000 to 497,000 when the armistice was 
signed. A rapid de vglopment in naval construc- 
tion was planned, with emphasis upon destroy^?. 
Tlte eff ects of this programme became visibl e with- 
in a year; during tbe lirst nine'months of 19l8"fttJ" 
' less than eighty-three destroyers were launched, as 
against sixty-two for the preceding nine years. 
Submarine chasers of a special design were built 
and many private yachts taken over and adapted 
to the war against the submarine. During the 
course of the war two battleships and twenty-eight 
submarines were completed. Expansion in naval 
shipbuilding plans was paralleled by the construc- 
tion of giant docks; by camps sufficient for the 
training of two hundred thousand men; and by* a 
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naval aircraft factory from which a seaplane was 
turned out seven months after work on the factor; 
was begun. Naval aviators returning fnnn the 
Channel coasts superintended' flying schools and 
undertook the patrol of our Atlantic seaboard. 

If much of these military preparations was not 
translated into accomplishment before the war 
ended, it was because the U nited States was pre- 
_ E??^SS_?™I^y ^or a l on)^ struggle and it seemed 
necessary that the f eundati<His should be broad and 
deep. "America was straining her energies to- 
wards a goal," said the Director of Munitl(ms, " to- 
ward the realization of an ambition which, in the 
production of munitions, dropped the year 1018 
almost out of consideration altogether, which in- 
deed did not bring the full weight of Ammcan 
m^i and maiSrid into the struggle even in 1919, 
but which left it fOT 1920, if the enemy had not yet 
succumbed to the growing American power, to wit- 
ness the TnitTriTnimt strength of the United States 
in the field." It was the knowledge of this prepa^ 
ration wf iiV^, to so me e xtent, helped to convince 
tfee.y^ro^Greneral Staff of the futility of fur - 
ther resistance and thus to bring the war to an 
early end. 

The dependence of the United States upon the 
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Allies for equipment and munitions does not de* 
serve the vitriolic anathemas of certain critics. 
The country did not alter the struggle as if it ex- 
pected to fight the war sin^e-handed. Distribu- 
lion of labor and supplies betwera the United 
States and the Allies was merely a wise and eco- 
nomic measure. At their own request, the.^lUei. 
woe furnished with that which they mos t needed 
— money, j ood, and'man-power. Inreturn_they 
provided_^e United States with the a rtillery and 
ma chine guns whi ch they could spare and which 
th ey could manu f acturemore cheaply and rapidly, 
^ally there is the outstanding fact, oT^Alidl 
America may fdways be proud, that this heteroge- 
neous democrat^, organized, so far as organization 
existed, for the pursuits of peace, was able in the 
space of sixteen months, to provide an army capa- 
ble of fighting successfully one of the most difficult 
cunpaigns of the war, and that which led directly 
to the military defeat of Germany. 

The ultimate success of President Wilson's war 
pdiaes ^vml^ ^fl f^lly Ijaye been achieved ^cept by 
me process of centralization which he never lost 
from view. Hia insistence upon centralized re- 
spraisibility and control in political matters was 
paralleled in the military field. Nothing illustrates 
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this prnu^e better than the centralization of the 
American Expeditionary Force under the absolute 
and unquestioned command of General Pershing. 
The latter was given free rein. The jealousies 
which so weakened the Union armies during the 
first years of the Civil War were ruthlessly re- 
pressed. No generals were sent to France of whom 
he did not approve. When the Allies threatened 
to appeal to Washington over Pershing's head, 
President Wilson tiuned a deaf ear. 

In the United States, „^& ^esident sou f^t sim- 
ilar ixntralization through the General Staff. It 
was lEia boHy which prepared the diltere&t plans for 
the Draft Act, the Pershing eicpedition, and finally 
for the gigantic task of putting a millifm men in 
France by the summer of 1918. To the staff was 
giv^i the formulation of the training programme 
along the lines recommended by Pershing. Al- 
ways, however, it was hampered by the multiple 
responsibility that characterized the old-style army 
machine with its bureau chiefs competing with each 
other, with the navy, and with the Allies. Quar- 
termaster Department, Ordnance Department, 
Signal Corps, and the other bureaus were uncot^- 
dinated, and inevitable waste and in^dency fol- 
lowed an their operations. It was the crisis that 
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arose from the problem of supplies, in the winter of 
1917, that furnished the President with the oppor- 
tunity to cut red-tape and secure the centndiza- 
tion he desired. That opportunity came with the 
blanket powers bestowed upon him by the Over- 
man Act, the full significance of which can only 
be appreciated after a consideration of the meas- 
ures taken to centralize the industrial resources of 
the nation. 
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On May 18, 1917, President Wilson issued a proc- 
lamation in which are to be found the following 
significant sentences: 

In the sense in which we have been wont to think oi 
armiea there ar e no anpiea in thia nt^ni ^lp. thfre are 
entire nations ^meSi Thus, the m^who remain to 
tiu me soil and man the factories are no less a part of 
the army that ia in France than the men beneath the 
battle flags. It must be so with us. It is not an army 
that we must shape and train for war — it is a Nation. 
To this end our people must draw close in one compact 
front against a common foe. But this cannot be if each 
man pursues a private purpose. All must pursue one 
purpose. The Nation needs all men, but it needs each 
man, not in the field that will most pleasure him, but 
in the endeavor that will best serve the common good. 
Thus, though a sharpshooter pleases to operate a trip- 
hanuuer for the forging of great guns, and an expert 
machinist desires to march with the flag, the Nation 
is being served only when the sharpshooter marches 
and the machinist renuuns at his levers. The whole 
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Nation must be a team, in which each man shall play 
the part for which he is best fitted. 

If President Wilson deserves severe criticism lor. 
bis f iulun^fat ffidorse adequate plma o f preparation 
for war while hrmtiiintrr 'Ttifi ftt pRftffB, hn dhoulci be 
^ven dnr nmrlit fnr hif " ppredation thatl^ h ome 
^nt must lip rn^ga-Tt ixed if the fi^Sngfront^^as to 
be victorious. He perceived clearly that it was 
necessary to carry into th e inij intrial lif* rf thp nn- 
tion that cmfa- alizing process which characterized 
hisfflflit ary polic y. That the nation at home was 
made to feel itself part of the fighting forces and co- 
operated enthusiastically and effectively in the or- 
ganization of the national resources was not the 
least of the triumphs of the United States. Such 
organization demanded great sacrifice, not merely 
of luxuries or comforts, but of settled habits, which 
are diffi<^t to break. ' It must necessarily be of an 
emergency character, for the United States pos- 
sessed no bureaucratic system like that whidi ob- 
tains on the continent of Europe for the centraliza- 
tion of trade, manufactures, food production, and 
the thousand activities that form part of economic 
life. But the ev^t proved that both the spirit and 
the brains of the American people were equal to 
the crisis. 
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The problem of coQrdmating the national indus- 
tries for the supply of the army was complicated by 
the military decentralization described in the pre- 
ceding chapter, which President Wilson wa? not 
able to remedy before the final months of the war. 
The army did not form or state its requirements as 

__one body but through five supply bureaiisrwEich 
acted independently andfin competition with each 

...other. Bids for materials from the different bu^ 
reaus conflicted with each other, with those of the 
navy, and of the Allies. Not merely was it essen- 
tial that such demands should be cotirdioated, but 
that some central committee should be able to say 
how large was the total supply of any sort of mate- 
rials, how soon they could be produced, and to pre- 
vent the waste of such materials in unessential pro- 
duction. If the tony was decentraliz ed. America n^ 
industry as a whole was in a state of complete 
diaoS(,so.far as any c^^al o rganization was con- 

—Cerned. On the side of business every firm in every 
tine of production was competing in the manufac- 
ture of essential and unessential articles, in trans- 
portation, and in bidding for and holding the neces- 
sary labor. _K]f . Wilaon set hi mself the task of 
evolving order out of this chaos. 
The President, a^ in the purely military problon 
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idtere he utilized the General Staff as hia instru- 
ment, prepared to adapt existing machinery, rather 
than to create a completely new organization. For 
a time he seems to have believed that his Cabinet 
might serve the function. But it was ill-adapted to 
handle the sort of problems that must be solved. 
It was composed of men chosen largely for political 
reasons, and despite mudi public complaint it had 
not been strengthened after Wilson's reflection. 
liVanklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior, 
was generally recognized as a man of excellent busi- 
ness judgment, wiUing to listen to experts, and ca- 
pable of cooperating effectively with the economic 
leaders of the country. His influence with the 
ftesident, however, seemed to be overshadowed by 
that of Newton D. Baker and William G. McAdoo, 
Se<Tetarie8 of War and of the Treasury, who had 
inspired the distrust of most business men. Mc- 
Adoo in particular alienated financial circles be- 
cause of his apparent suspicion of banking inter- 
est, and both, by their appeab to laboring men, 
laid themselves open to the charge of demagogic 
tactics. Rdbert Lansing, the Secretary of State, 
had won recognition as an expert int^national 
lawyer of long experience, but he could not be ex- 
pected to exercise great influence, inasmuch as the 
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I^^sident obviously intended to remain his own 
foreign secretary. Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster- 
General, was a politician, expert in the minor tac- 
tics <rf party, whose conduct of the postal and tele- 
graphic systems was destined to bring a stcvm of 
protest upon the entire Administration. Thomas 
W. Gregory, the Attorney-General, had gained en- 
trance into the Cabinet by means of a railroad suit 
whidi had roused the ire of the transpcslation in- 
to^sts. The other monbers were, at that time, 
little known c^ spoken of. Wilson spent mudi time 
and efiEort in defending his Cabinet members from 
attacks, and yet it was believed that he rarely ap- 
pealed to them for advice in the formulation of 
policies. Thus the Cabinet as a whole ladced the 

- very qualities essential to a successful organizing 
committee: ability to secure the coOp^ation and 
respect of the industrial leaders of the coimtry. 

Titular functions of an organizing character, 
nevertheless, had been co nferred upon six members 

. ^Jpi,th e Cabinet in August. 191 fi, ttu-miffb t^bp n-Mt- 
tionof a" Conncil of National Defense" ; they were 
charged with the "coordination of industries and 
■ reaowces for the nationa l security and welfare." 
■■^g-agtualjabpr of coBrdination, however, was to 
be exercised by an advisory cor^Tnimion of sevm. 
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i^di induded Howard E. Coffin, in duvge of 
mtmitions, Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, in charge of transporta- 
tion, Juliua Bosenwald, president of the Sears- 
Boebuck Company, in charge of supplies including 
clothing, Bernard M . Baruch, a versatile financial 
trader, in charge of metals, minerals, and raw ma- 
tmals, Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in chaise of labor and the 
welfare of workers, Hollis Godfrey in charge of en- 
gineering and education, and Franklin H. Martin 
in charge of medicine. The commission at once 
jffepared to lay down its programme, to create sub- 
Gommitteea and technical boards, and to secure the 
assistance of business leaders, without whose 
cooperation their task could not be fulfilled. 

Following plans developed by the Council of 
National Defense, experts in every business likely 
to prove of importance were called upon to coordi- 
nate and stimulate war necessities, to control their 
distribution, to provide for the settlem^it of dis- 
putes between employers and wage-earners, to fix 
prices, to conserve resources. Scientific and tech- 
nical experts were directed in their rraearches. The 
Gleneral Medical Board and the Committee on En- 
^eering and Education were supervised in their 
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mobilization of doctors and surgeons, engineers, 
physicists and chemists, professors and graduate 
students in the university laboratories. _JJwty-— 
idiere an d Jn all lines, e rpfrifn"? nn^ ^rnig ^ were 
sought an d utilized . State Councils of Defense 



were created to oversee the work of smaller units 
and to establish an effective means of commimica- 
tion betwe^i the individual and the national Gov- 
emm^it. Naturally- much over-organization re- 
sulted and some waste of time and energy; but the 
universal spirit of v oluntary cooperation evoked 
by the Co uncils overb ala iicedtEis loss an djtided 
^gr eatly in jutting the country on an ^fEa oti T e w ai 
basis. As Wilson said, "beyond all question the 
highest and best form of efficient^ is the Eponta- 
neous cooperation of a free people." In return for 
their efforts the people received an educaticm in 
puUic spirit and civic consciousness such as could 
have come in no other way. 

Of the committees of the Council, tjhat o nJMini- 
tJMis developed along the mos t elab orate lines, be- 
coming of suCtrlmportaSce^at on July gSTl glZ^ 
i t was reo rganized as the War Industries Board. 
As such itgradually"abg orbed ^t>s*-"f t.hP' f'mr-tii^Tlg 
of the Coun5r^ J3WfT? n^^ tmnsfpTH t-f^.p^*""- 
agencies of th e Gov ernment. During the autumn 
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of 1917 the activities of the Board underwent rapid 
extension, but it lacked the power to enforce its 
deci^ons. As in the ca«e of the General Staff, it 
was important that it should have authority not 
merely to plan but also to supervise and execute. 
Such a development was foreshadowed in the re- 
organization of the Board in Marchj_i218,jinder 
the chairmanship of Bernard M. Baruch, and when 
the President received the blanket authority con- 
ferred by the Overman Act, he immediately in- 
vested the Warlndust riea Board wilji the c^itral- 
izing power which seemed so necess^T- Uence- 
forth it ftyftiyjg^ftnjnrTpaaingi^gfa^ oyPT — 

all the induatrifia-o f t h e oountg y. 

TlmipuTpi^iffi fit tliP B"f rd wa-q^ gPT»>rft11y speak- 
ing, ^uefi ure for the Governm en t and the Allies 
^e goods essential for making war succSstulIyi 
anotb proleicE tEe^ml needsof^the^oimtry. The 
s^pTy of raw materials to the manufacturer as well 
as the delivery of finished products was closely 
regulated by a system of priorities. The power of 
the Board in its later development was dictatorial, 
inasmuch as it might discipline any refractory pro- 
ducer or manufacturer by the withdrawal of the 
assignments he expected. The leaders of each of 
the more important industries were called into 
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coundl, in order to detemune resources and needs, 
and the d^ree of preference to which each indus- 
try was entitled. Some were especially favored, in 
order to stimulate production in a line that was of 
particular importance or was failing to meet the 
exigencies of the military situatitm; shipments to 
others of a leas essential character were deferred. 
Conmiittees of the Board studied industrial condi- 
tions and recommended t fee price that i^ iould be 
fi xed for various commodit ies; stability was thus 
artificially secured and profiteering lessened. The 
Conservation Division worked out and enforced 
methods of staodard izing pattens in ord^* to 
economize materials and labor. The Steel Divi- 



sion cooperated with the manufacturers for the 
speeding-up of production; and the Chonical Di- 
vision, among other duties, stimulated the vitally 
important supply of potash, dyes, and nitrates. 
Altogether it has been roughly estimated that the 
industrial capacity of the country was increased by 
twenty per cent through the organizing labors and 
authority of the War Industries Board. 

The success of this Board would have been im- 
possible without the building up of an extraordi- 
nary esprit de corps among the men who were 
brought face to face with these difficult probloos ai 
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mdustry and comnierce. Their chainnan relied, 
of course, upon the cot^ieration of the leaders ai 
**big business," who now, in the hour of the coun- 
try's need, sank their prejudice against |!Ovem- 
mental interference and gave freely of their expe- 
rience, brains, and adminiatratiTe powo*. Men 
wbose incomes were measured in the hundreds of 
thousands forgot their own business and wtK'ked at 
Washington on a salary of a dollar a ycAr. 

TIk^ y»ne spirit of oot^ration was evoked when . 
it. fianr- to the consenratibn and the production of 
food. If steel was to win the war, its burden could 



not be supported without wheat, and for some 
months in 1917 and 1918 victory seemed to depend 
lar^y upon whether the Allies could find enough 
to eat. Even in normal times Great Britain and 
France import large quantities of foodstuffs; under 
war conditions they were necessarily dependent 
upon fordgn grain-producing countries. The sur- 
plus grain of the Argentine and Australia was not 
available because of the length of the voyage and 
the scarcity of shipping; the Russian wheat supply 
was cut off by enemy control of the Dardanelles 
even before it was dissipated by corrupt facials or 
reckless revolutionaries. The Allies, on the verge 
of starvation, therefore looked to North America. 
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Yet the stock of cereals when the United States en- 
tered the war was at a lower level than it had been 
for years and the number of food animals bad also 
been reduced. 

To meet the crisis President Wilson called upon 
oneof the most interesting and commanding person- 
alities of modem times. Herbert Clark Hoover was 
a Califomian mining engineer, of broad ^Eperience 
in Australia, China, and England, who in 1914 had 
been given control of Allied Relief abroad. The fol- 
lowing year he undertook the difficult and delicate 
task of organizing food relief for Belgium. He was 
able to arouse the enthusiastic sympathy of Ameri- 
cans, win financial support on a large scale, procure 
the much-needed food, and provide for its effective 
distribution among the suffering Belgians, in E^ite 
of the suspicions of the Giermans and the hindrances 
thrown in his path. A master organizer, with keen 
0air tor efficient subordinates, of broad vision never 
muddied by details, with sound knowledge of bu^- 
ness economics, and a gift for dramatic appeal. 
Hoover was ideally fitted to conduct the greatest 
^periment in economic organization the world had 
seen. Unsentimental himself, he knew how to 
arouse emotion — a necessary quality, since the 
food problem demanded heavy personal sacrifices 
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which would touch every individual; brusque in 
manner, he avoided giving the offense which natu- 
rally follows any interference with the people's din- 
ner uid which would destroy the essential spirit of 
voluntary cotJperation. 

Five days after the declaration of war, President 
Wilso n, through the Co uncil of National De fense, 
named a co mmittee on f ood supply, with Hoover 
at its hea SI and shortly thereafter nam ed him food ^ 
commissioner. Hoover b^an his wo% of educat- 
ing the people to realize the necessi^ of economy 
and estra-production; but he lacked the adminis- 
trative powers which were essential if his work was 
to prove effective, and it was not imtil August that 
Congress passed the _Lever Act which prov^ '^'^ ^"r 
st gct control of f oo d imder an administrator. Iliis 
measure encoimtered strong opposition in the Sen- 
ate and from the farmers, who feared lest the pro- 
visions against hoarding of food would prevent 
them from holding their products for high prices. 
l^^lson exerted his personal influence? vigorously for 
^fi_iull in...^g _face of con gressional" oppos mon,_ 
which demanded that lat:ge powers of control 
should be given to a Senate committee of ten, and 
he was finally successful in his appeal. He there- 
iqmn appointed Hoover Food Administrator with 
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practically unlumted powos, legalizing the work 
already b^un on his own initiative. 

Hoover at once made arrangemexits to prevent 
the stwage of wheat in large quantities and to elim- 
inate speculative dealings in wheat on the grain ex- 
changes. He then offered to buy the totire wheat 
crop at a fair price and agreed with the millers to 
take flour at a fair advance on the price of wheat. 
Fearful lest the farmers should be discouraged from 
plantmg the following year, 1918, he offered to buy 
all the wheat that could be raised at two dollars a 
bushel. If peace came before the crop was disposed 
of, the Government might be compelled to take 
over the wheat at a higher price than the market, 
but the oSer was a necessary inducement to exten- 
sive planting. In the meantime Hoover i^ipeaJed 
to the country to utilize every scrap of ground for 
the growing of food products. Evg y one of what- 
ever age ^d class t urned gardener. The spacious 
and perfectly trimmed lawns of the wealthy, as 
well as the weed-infested back yards of the poor, 
were dug up and planted with potatoes or cwn. 
Community gardens flourished in the villages and 
outside of the larger towns, where men, women, 
and children came out in the evening, after their 
r^ular work, to labor with rake and hoe. There 
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were perhaps two million "war gardens" over and 
beyond the already established gardens, which un- 
questionably^ enabled many a citizen to reduce his 
'j^^y dy" "^"d3 m 'tne grocer, and stimuiatetl lus 
interest in the problem ot food ^nservation. As a 
result of Hoover's dealing with the farm^s, during 
the yeeir 1917 the planted wheat acreage exceeded 
the average of the preceding five years by thirty- 
five million acres, or by about twelve per cent, and 
another additional five million acres were planted 
in 1918. The res ult was the largest wheat crop in 
Ams-ican"ErstoryKtcept that ot 1915, despite the 
killing cold of the winter of 1917 and the withering 
drought of the summer of 1918. An increase in the 
number of live stock was also secured and the pro- 
duction of milk, meat, and wool showed a notable 
development. 

Hoov er achieved equal suc cess in the probl em^of,.., 
--rftnf°rYing fiwrd He realizeSThat fiemust bring 
home to the individual housewife the need of the 
closest economy, and he oi^anized a nation-wide 
movement to secure voluntary pledges that the 
rules and requests of the Food Administration 
would be observed. People were asked to use othCT 
floTU^ than wheat whenever possible, to be sparing 
of sugar and meat, to utilize substitutes, and rigidly 
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to avoid waste. On every billboard and in all the 
newspi^iers were to be seen appeals to save {cod. 
HcHj aewivea were enrolle d as "me mberfl of thf FtMMJ 
AfTTpi Tiiatration " and were given placards to post in 
their windows announcing their membership and 
the willingness of the family to abide by its re- 
quests. Certain days of the week were designated 
as "wheatleas" or "meatless" when voluntary 
demi-fasts were to be observed, the nonobservance 
of which spelled social ostracism. To "Hooveriz e" 
hrmmc n, n ational hab it, and children were denied 
a spoonful of sugar on their cereal, "because Mr. 
Ifoover would not like it." Hoover, with hia broad 
forehead, round face, compelling eyes, and under- 
hung jaw, became the benevolent bogey of the na- 
tion. It was a movement of general renunciation 
such as no country had undergone except at the 
piadi oi biting necessity. ' In the meantime prices 
were prevented from rapid increase by a system of 
licenses, which tended to prevmt hoarding or 
speculation. Attempts to capitalize the need of the 
world for private gain, or in common parlance, to 

' HeiUnranti uid hotels coOpented; during ■ period (rf only 
two montlu they wen reported u having Mved nine thouwuid 
ton« ot meat, (our thoiuand tons of flour, and a thootand tons of 
■ugar. City garbage plants announced a decrease in the amomit 
of |arbag« collected tanging from ten to thirtoen ptr cent. 
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"profiteer," were comparatively rare and were 
adequately pimished by revocation of license or by 
forced sale of hoardings. 

Aa a result of the organization of food supply, the 
stimulation of production, and the prevention of 
waste, ^mmca was able to save the En tente na- 
,Jions, and, late 



_ ii^mch or^^SSansLflfiothgastCTn.,. 

^urop e from starvati on, without herself endudm t 
jmjllUQg^rorse than discomfort. The Government 
was able at tEe'sSimrtiffirto provide the troops in 
I^Vance with food which, to the poUus at least, 
seemed luxurious. When the United States en- 
tered the war the country was prepared to ex- 
port 20,000,000 bushels of wheat; instead it sent 
over 141,000,000. In tour months, in the summer 
of 1018, the American people saved out of their 
n^ular consumption and sent abroad half a million 
tons of sugar. The autumn of 1918 saw an increase 
oi nearly a million tons of pork products over what 
was available the previous year. Altogether, 
during the crop year of 1018, America doubled the 
average amount of food sent, to Europe imme- 
diately before the war, notwithstanding unfavor- 
able weather conditions and the congestion c^ 
freight that resulted from other war necessities. 
Hie total contribution in foodstuffs exported to 
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Europe that year amounted to a value of about 
two biUion dollars. This was done without food 
cards and with a Tnifn'Tnnm of edicts. It was the 
work of education and conscience. 

Fuel like food was a war necessity and there was 
equal ne ed of stimulating productio n by assuring 
a fair profit and j)f eli m mating flU pf.nail)]*' y^yt" 
Without the steam power provided by coal, raw 
materials could not be transformed into the manu- 
factured articles demanded by military necessity, 
nor distributed by the railroads and steamships. 
Soon after the declaration of war, a committee of 
00^ operators, meeting under the authorization of 
the Council of National Defense, drew up a plan 
for the stimulation of coal production and its more 
economical distribution. Tliis committee volun- 
tarily set a price ior coal lower than the currokt 
market price, in order to prevent a rise in manu- 
facturing costs; it was approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, who warmly praised the spirit of 
sacrifice displayed by the operators. Unfortu- 
nately the Secretary of War, aa diairman of the 
CouncO of National Defense, repudiated the ar- 
rangement, on the ground that the price agreed 
upon was too high. The operators were discour- 
aged, because of the di£GcuIty of stimulating 
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production under the lower price vhicji Secretary 
Baker insisted upon; they were further disappoint- 
ed at the postponem^it of plans for a zone system 
and an elimination of long cross hauls, designed to 
relieve the load that would be thrown upon railroad 
transportaticm in the coming winter. 

^ August, WilsQ{L was empowered by the Lever 
Act to appoint. t^ "Pufl AHmiTi^fa-a^nr and chose 
Harry A. Garfield, Preaideat of Williams College. 
^ ConditionS f Ti^grt-TTAT, bp f4m»i4CT e confused^ The 
fuel problem waa one of transporta tion quite as 
much as of ^ffodyctiao; the railroads were unable 
to fumi^ the needed coal-cars, and because of an 
e:q]en8ive and possibly unfair system of car allot- 
ment, coal distribution was hampered. Add to 
this the fact that numerous orders for coal ship- 
ments had been deferred until autumn, in the behef 
that the Administration, which io the person of 
Baker was not believed to look on the coal opera- 
tors with favor, would enforce low prices. Hence 
during the last three months of the year an im- 
precedented amount of coal bad to be shipped, and 
the congestion on the competing railroads was su(^ 
that the country faced a real coal famine. In 
December, the Grtsvemment recognized the obvious 
fact that the railroad must be placed under one 
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management, if the confusion in the whole indus- 
trial situation were to be eliminated. Ftedd^it 

Wilson g'vwjjllgly armniipf»»^ that »>». Pwlwal 

Govemmentjgojdd-t ^e ove r the railroad s for the 
period of the tt Ti - 

l^hismeasure came too late to save the country 
from the evil effects of the fuel shortage. Tlie 
penalty for the delays of the preceding summer had 
to be paid, and it was the heavier because of the 
severity of the winto*. Overloaded trains were 
stalled and harbors froze over, imprisoning the 
coal ba^es. Thirty-seven ships laden with essen- 
tial military supplies were held up in New York 
harbor for lack of fuel, and long strings of empties 
blocked the sidings, while the shippers all over the 
country cried for cars. To meet the crisis Garfield 
decreed that all manufacturing plants east of the 
Mississippi should be shut down for five days and 
for a series of Mondays, until the 25th of March. 
The order applied also to places of amusemcait, 
private offices, and most stores, which were not 
allowed to fumis^ heat. Munitions plants and 
essential industries, as well as Govomment offices 
were naturally excepted. "Heatless Mondays" 
caused great inconvenience and bitter criticism, 
for th^ came at the mom^it when it was most 
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important that the economic life of the natkm 
should be functioning at its greatest efficient^. 
But the embargo helped to tide over the crisis. 
As in the case of food, the public, once it appre- 
ciated the necessity of the situation, accepted it 
cheerfully. Domestic economy was also widely 
preached and applied, to the slogan, "Save a 
shovelful of coal a day." The elinunaticm of elec- 
tric advertisements and the diminution of street 
lighting, served to lessen the non-essential demand 
for coal; and the crisis also forced the introduction 
of "daylight saving, " the advancement of the clock 
by an hour, during the months extending from 
March to October, thua saving artificial light. 
In the meantime the Fuel Administration, the 



op^tora»-andthe inmers were coBgerathigJo- 
mcrease coal production' TEe enthusiasm of the 
mme~WOrkt!rs wiufsfmiulated by making them 
resize that they were indeed part of the fighting 
forces. A competitive spirit was aroused and 
mining conditions were bettered to keep them 
satisfied. Labco- responded to the call. Holidays 
were omitted and emulation between different 
shifts became keen.' Increased production was 

> In 1018 the Average number of dafs worked by each miner 
in the bitominoiu fields wu greater by twelve tiuui that ol 1017, 
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paralleled by more efficient distribution. A zone 
system, finally put into operation, eliminated 
approximately 160,000,000 car miles. Local fuel 
administratc^s kept in constant touch with the 
need of the locdities under their jurisdiction, stud- 
ied methods of abolishing unnecessary manufac- 
turing use of coal and refused coal to non-essential 
industries. 

Similar increase in *>>*> prnf^nftifti] i^q H Bfivin f r nf 
^ o3 wta ac complished . The oil-burning vessels of 
^e allied navies and iilerchant marines, the motor 
transport service of the armies, all made this neces- 
sary. In 1918 the production of oil in the United 
States was fourteen per cent greater than in 1914. 
In response to an lu-gent cable from Marshal Foch, 
which ran :" If you don't keep up your petrol supply 
we shall lose the war," a series of "gasless Sun- 
days" was suggested. For neeirly two months, 
merely at the request of the Fuel Administration 
and without any compulsion except that arising 
from public opinion, Sunday motoring was practi- 
cally abandoned, lliat most crowded of motor 

and br twenty-five than that of I91S. During the hftlf-fettr pe- 
riod from April to September, 1918, bituminous production wa« 
twelve per cent greater than in the correaponding period of the 
previous year, which had itself established a record, deapite the 
decrease in the number of mine worken. 
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tkffoughfares, the Boston Post Road from New 
York to Stamford, might have served asplaygromid 
forakindergarten. Hie estimatedsaving of gasoline 
amomited to a million biurels: about four per cent 
of the gasoline sent abroad in 1918 was provided 
by the gasless Sundays. 

Credit m ust be fp y^ fhp T«Sn»l AHmJTiifitTatinw 

f or the large me« J«iirft "f siifypas which it finally 
secured. It was slow in its early organization and 
Iffiriffailed to make full use of the volunteer 
committees of coal operators and labor representa- 
tives'who offered their assistance and whose ex- 
perience qualified them to give invaluable advice. 
But Garfield showed his capacity for learning the 
basic facts of the situation, and ultimately chose 
shroig advisers. Wheft' He entered upon his duties 
he found the crisis so far advanced that it could 
not be immediately served. ' Furthermore, in a 
situation which demanded the closest co&peration 
between the Fuel and the Rsdlroad Administration, 
he did not always receive the assistance from the 
latter which he had a right to e:^ect. 

As a war measure, the temporary natitmaliziUion 
of the railroads was probably necessary. Whatever 
the ultimate advantages of private ownership and 
the system of competition, during the period of 
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military necessity perfect coordination was essen- 
tial. Railroad facilities could not be improved 
because new equipment, so far as it could be manu- 
factured, had to be sent abroad; the only solution 
of the problem of congestion seemed to be an 
improvement of service. During the first nine 
montlis alter the dedaratim of war a notable 
increase in the amotmt of freight carried was 
effected; nevertheless, as winter approached, it 
became obvious that the roads were- not opoBt- 
ing AS a unit and could not carry the load tle- 
manded of them. Hence resulted the.appointm«mt 
of McAdoo in December, 1 917, as Pirect or- 
General, with pow er to operate all the railroads as 
a single liTy. "" ' ~~' 

niiSg the spring' of 1918 the Administration 
grsdually overcame the~w"or5ror"tEe ta-ansporta- 
tion~probTefas. 'I'o the pfeStdfeStsand management 
-- uf Lhi! various railroads must go the chief share of 
credit iar the successful accomplishment of this 
titanic task. De^ite their distrust of McAdoo 
and their objections to his methods, they co- 
operated loyally with the Railroad Administration 
in putting through the necessary measures of co- 
ordination and in the elimination of the worst 
features of the former competitive system. They 
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adopted a permit system which prevented the load- 
ing o£ freight imlesa it could be unloaded at its des- 
tination; they insisted upon more rapid unloading 
of cara ; they consolidated t^mlnals to facilitate the 
handling of cars; tbey curtailed circidtous routing 
of freight; they reduced the use of PuUman.cars for 
passenger service. As a result, after May, 1918, 
congestion was diminished and during the summer 
was no longer acute. This was accomplished 
despite the number of tro(^ moved, amoimting 
during the first ten months of 1918 to six and a half 
millions. In addition the railroads carried large 
quantities of food, munitions, building materials 
for cantonments, and other supplies, most of whidi 
o(mverged upon eastern cities and ports. The in- 
crease in the number of grain-carrying cars alcme, 
from July to Novenkber, was 135,000 over the same 
period of the previous year. 

Unquestionably the Government's administra- 
tion of the railroads has a darker side. ^Comirfaints - 
.ware frequesL^^t the Railroad Administration 
sacrificed other interests for its own adv antage. 
11ie~{uture of the roads was~sai3 not to be care- 
fully safeguarded, and equipment and rolling stock 
mishandled and allowed to deteriorate. Above all, 
at the moment when it was quite as essential to 
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preserve the morale of labor on the home trcmt as 
that of the troops in France, McAdoo made ccm- 
cesaions to labo^ that were more apt to destroy 
discipline and esprit de corps than to maintain them. 
The authority given for the unionization of rail- 
road employees, the stopping of piecewOTk, the 
creation of shop committees, weakened the control 
of the foremen and led to a loss of shop effid^icy 
wbic^ has been estimated at thirty per cent. 
Government control was necessary, but in the form 
in whidi it came it proved costly. 

During the mtmths when manufacturing plants 
wa^ built and their output speeded up, when fuel 
and food were- being produced in Rowing amounts, 
when the stalled freight trains were being disen- 
tangled, there was unceasing call for ocean-going 
tonnage. Food and war materials would be of 
little use unless the United States bad the ships in 
which to transpOTt them across the Atluitic- The 
AUierf'Sorely needed American help to replace the 
tonnage sunk by German submarines; during some 
months. Allied shipping was being destroyed at the 
rate of six million tons a year. Furthermore if an 
effective military force were to be transported to 
France, according to the plans that germinated in 
the summer of 1917, there would be need of every 
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possible cubic inch of tonnage. He entire military 
nitiintinn hinanH upon thr gbippi nff problem^ Yet 
when the United States joined in war on Germany 
there was not a shipyard in the country whidi 
would accept a new (H*der; every indi of available 
space was taken by the navy or private business. 

In September, 1916, the United States Shipping 
Board ha d been orj ptni zed to op CTate"" ffie "Emg^-"" 
gency Fleet Corporation, which had been set up 
primarily to develop trade with South America. 
This body no w prepared a gigantic programme of 
aTiiphiiilHiny . which expanded as the need for ton- 
nage became more evident. By November 15, 
1917, the Board plantied for 1400 ships with 
dead weight tonnage of seven and a half millions. 
The difficulties of bililding new yards, of collect- 
ing trained workmen and technicians were im- 
doubtedly great, but they might have been over- 
come more eas0y had not unfortunate differences 
developed between William Denman, the chair- 
man of the Board, who advocated wooden ships, 
and General George W. Goethals, the.head of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, who depended up- 
on steel construction. The differences led to the 
redgnation of both and continued disorganization 
hampered the rapid fulfillment of the programme. 
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Edward N. Hurley become chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, but it was not until the spring of 1918, 
when Charles M. Schwab of the Bethlehem Sted 
Company was put in chai^ of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation as Director General of ship- 
building, that public confidence in ultimate success 
seemed justified. 

Much oft he work aCCOmp lit|T'"1 Hmnng thy Ift^tyr 

^ys ot the war was ape ctacular. . Waste lands 
'along the Delaware overgrown with weeds were 
transformed within a year into a shipyard with 
twenty-eight ways, a ship under construction on 
each one, with a record of fourteen ships already 
launched. The ^irit of the workmen was voiced 
by the placard diat hung above the bulletin board 
announcing daily progress, which proclaimed, 
"Three ships a week or biist." The Hog Island 
yards near Fhiladdphia and the Fore Blver yards 
in Massachusetts became great cities with docks, 
sidings, shops, offices, and huge stacks of building 
materials. Existing yards, such as those on the 
Great Lakes, were enlarged so that in fourteen 
months they sent to the ocean a fleet of 181 steel 
vessels. The new ships were standardized and 
built on the "fabricated" system, which provided 
for the manufacture of the various parts in diff eroit 
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factories and their assembling at the shipyards. 
In a single day, July 4, 1918, thoe were launched 
in American shipyards ninety-five vessels, with a 
dead weight tonnage of 474,464. In one of the 
Great Lakes yards a 5500 ton steel frei^ter was 
launched seventeen days after the keel was laid, 
and seventeen days later was delivered to the 
Shipping Board, complete and ready for service. 

This work was not accompli shed without tre- 
mendous~~expendilure an d much j easte. The 
Ship^g Board was careless in its financieil manage- 
ment and unwise in many of its methods. By in- 
troducing the cost plus system in the letting of 
contracts it fostered extravagance and waste and 
increased and intensified the industrial evils that 
had resulted from its operation in the buOding of 
army cantonments. The contradtnrs received Uie 
cost of construction plus a percentage commission; 
obviously they had no incentive to economize; 
the greater the expoise the larga* their commission. 
Hence they willingly paid exorbitant prices for 
materials and agreed to "fancy" wages. Not 
merely was the expense of securing the necessary 
bnuiage multiplied, but the cost of materiab and 
labor in all other industries was seriously enhanced. 
The high wages paid tended to destroy the patriotic 
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spirit of the shipworkers, who were eoticed by 
greed rather than by the gjory of service. The 
effect on drafted soldiers was bound to be unfor- 
tunate, for they could not but realize the injuslice 
of a system which gave them low pay for risking 
their lives, while their friends in the shipyards re- 
ceived fabulous wages. Such aspects of the early 
days of the Shipping -Board were ruthlessly re- 
formed by Schwab when he took control of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Appealing to the 
patriotism of the workers he reduced costs and in- 
creased efficiency, according to some critics, by 
thirty per cent, according to others, by no less 
than one hundred and ten per cent. 

By Sept«mber, ldl8, the Shipping Board had 
brought uiide^ its juri^ction 2600 vessels with a 
total dead weigfattonnage oi more than ten milUons. 
Of this fleet,'sixteen per cent had been built by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The remainder was 
represented by. ships which the Board had requi- 
sitioned when Ammca entered the war, by the 
ships of Allied and neutral countries which had 
been purchased and chartered, and by interned 
enemy ships which had been seized. The last- 
named were damaged by their a«w3 at the time 
of the declaration of war, but were fitted for 
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service with littie delay by a new process of elec- 
tric welding. Such German boats as the Vaterlatid, 
recfaristened the Leniathan, and the George Wash' 
ington, together with smaller ships, furnished half 
a millitm tons of German cargo-space. The ships 
which transported American soldiers were not chief- 
ly provided by the Shipping Board, more than fifty 
per cent being represented by boats borrowed from 
Great Britain.' 

More effective use of shipping was fos tered b y 
the War Trade Boatd> which had been cre ated six , 
months'after the declM ati fflof ffll 'flty thg^Trgflinff 
wiiii phe Enemy^Act (Octoberj6J^7), and which, 
in conjunction with the activities of tbe Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, possessed full powers t o curtail 
enemy tradg^ ItBiereby obtained practical c ontrot ^ 
of th e foreign com merce "f th ia ^vimffVy/arifrwaa able 
both to ccmserve essential pioductsfor American use 
and to secure and economize tonnage. 
Such control was assured through a system of 
' In the lost dx moDtlu of the wai over 1,900,000 men were car- 
ried abroad u follows : - 

44 per cent in United States ships 
Bl per cent in British ships 
S per cent in Italian ships 
X per cent is I^tmch ships 
The United States transports induded 4ff0,000 tons of German 
ori^; 900,000 tons supplied by commaodeered Dutch boats; and 
718,000 tons provided by the Emergency Heet Corpontioa. 
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licenses tor exports and imports. No goods could 
be shipped into or out of the country without a 
license, which was granted by the War IVade 
Board only after investigation of the character of 
the shipment and its destination or source. The 
earlier expcat of goods which had found their 
way to Germany through neutral countries was 
thus curtailed and the blo<^ade on Germany be- 
came struigling. Products necessary to military 
effectiveness were secured from neutral states 
in return for permission to buy essentials here. 
Two millions of tonnage were. obtained from neu- 
tral states for the. use of the United States and 
Great Britain. > >Trade in non-essentials with the 
Orient uid South America was limited, extra 
bottoms were ithus acquired, and the production 
ofnon*essentialsathomediscouraged. Altogether, 
the War Trade Board exercised tremendous pow- 
ers which, however necessary, might have pro- 
voked intense resentment in business circles; but 
these powers were enforced with a tact and dis- 
cretion characteristic of the head of the Board, 
Vance McCormick, who was able successfully to 
avoid tile irritation that might have been expected 
from such governmental interference with freedom 
of commerce. 
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The problem of labor was obviously one that 
must be faced by each of the war boards or ad- 
ministrations, and nearly all of them were com- 
pelled to establish some sort of labor division or 
tribunal within each separate fidd. The demands 
made upon the labtw market by war industry w^e 
heavy, for the withdrawal of labra into ihe army 
created an inevitable scarcity at the moment when 
production must be increased; and the> different 
industries naturally were brought to bid against 
eacii other; the value <^ any wage scale was con- 
stantly affected by the rising prices, while the 
introduction of inexperienced workmen and women 
affected the conditions of piecework, so that the 
question of wages and conditions of lab<H' gave 
rise to numerous discussions. T|te_Lab<» Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense had 
uifdertaken to meet such < problems as early as 
February, 1917t_ but it was not until the begin- 
ning of tEenext year that • the-^JepactmcoLjlf-''^ — "^ 
Labor un rfCTWPTit n. Tintjihtf ri^rgnp''^'^^^ with 
^^ purpose of eff ecting.^ £opflrdinatlon necessary 
tp complete success . 

Unlike the foodTTuel, and transportation prob- 
lems, which were solved through new adminis- 
trations not connected with the Departmcait of 
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Agriculture, the Bureau of Mines, or the Inter- 
state Conunerce Conunisaion respectively, that of 
labcff was met by new bureaus and boards which 
were organic parts of the ensting Department 
of Labor. In January, 1918, that Department 
undertook the f<M>mulation and administration of 
a national war labor policy. Shortly afterwards 
delegates of the National Industrial Conference 
Board and of the American Federation of Labor, 
r^iresenting capital and labor,, wivked out a 
unanimous report upon the principles to be fol- 
lowed in la bor adjustme nt. To enforce these 
recommendations the Pi-esident, ojkA ^l 9, 19 18, 
appointed a Nation al War Labor BoM-dj. which 
until Novemb^ sat as. a court of final appeal in 
labor disputes./ An 'ind^ of the importanf% of 
the Board was given by the' choice of ez-Fresident 
Taft as one of its chairmen. A month later, a War 
Labor Policies Board was added to the system to 
lay down general rules for.the use of ihe War Labor 
Board in the reiidering of its judgments. 
' Not merely enthusiasm and brains enabled 
America to make the extracH-dinaiy efforts de- 
manded by the exigencies of war. Behin d ever y 
line of activity lay the need of m oney ; and the 
tF^Smounts so large that they 
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passed the compieheiision of the average dtizen, 
fcmns erne of tiie most romantic stories of the war. 
It is the story of the enthusiastic cooperation of 
rich and [>oor : Wall Street and the humblest foreign 
immigrants gave of their utmost in the attempt to 
I^ovide the all-impffllant funds for America and 
her associatea in the war — Ckiacn a. accepted the 

^jyiigTil nf iiiromnHinl esrcess profit taxes far heavier 
fhan any American had previously dreamed of. 
Hiey were asked in addition to buy government 
bonds to a total of fourteen billions, and they re- 

'^E^^^eHlsy oversubscribing this amount by nearly 
five billions. Of the funds needed for fiTiflni^JTig the 
war, the Government planned to raise about a 
third by taxation, and the remaindo' by the sale of 
bonds and certificates maturing in from five to 
thirty years. It would have proved the financial 
statesmanship of McAdoo had he dared to raise a 
larger proportion by taxation ; for thus much of the 
inflation which inevitably resulted from the bond 
issues might have been avoided. But the Govern- 
ment feared alike for its popularity and for the 
immediate effect upon business, which could not 
safely be discouraged. As it was, the excess profit 
taxes aroused great complaint. The amount raised 
in direct tazati(m Tq>resented a larger proporti<Hi 
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of the war budget than any f(H«ign natioD had been 

able to secure from tax revenues. 

In seddng to sell its bonds the Goveniinent, 
rather against its will, was compelled to rely largely 
upon the capitalists. The large popular subscrip- 
tions would have heea impossible but for the assist- 
ance and enthusiasm shown by the banks in the 
selling campaign. Wall Street and the bankers td 
the coimtry were well prepared and responded with 
all their str^igth. a response which deserves the 
greater credit when we remember the lack of sym- 
pathy which had existed between financial cdrc^ 
and President Wilson's Administration. Largely 
under banking auspices the greatest selling cam- 
paign on record was inaugurated. Bonds were 
placed on sale at street ctnuers, in theaters, and 
restaurants; disposed of by eminent operatic stars, 
moving-picture favorites, and wounded heroes 
from the front. Steeple jacks attracted crowds by 
their perilous antics, in order to start the bidding 
for subscriptions. Villages and isolated farm- 
houses were canvassed. The banks used their 
entire machinery to induce subscriptions, offering 
to advance the subscription price. When during 
the first loan campiugn the rather unwise optimism 
of the Treasury cooled enthusiasm for a moment. 
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by making it appear that the loan could be floated 
without effort. Wall Street took up the load. The 
first loan was oversubscribed by a' billion. The 
success of the three loans that followed was equally 
great; the fourth, coming in October, 1918, was set 
tor six biUion dollars, the largest amount that had 
ever been asked of any people, and after a three 
weeks' campaign, seven billions were subscnbed. 
Quite as notable as the amount raised was the 
progressive increase in the number of subscribers, 
which ranged from four million individuab in the 
first loan to more than twenty-one millions in the 
fourth. Equally notable, as indicating the educa- 
tive effect of the war and of the sale of these 
Liberty Bonds, was the successful effort to en- 
courage thrift. War Savings societies were insti- 
tuted and children saved their pennies and nickels 
to buy twenty-five cent "thrift stamps" which 
might be accumulated to secure interest-bearing 
savings certificates. Down to November 1, 1918, 
the sale of such stamps totalled $834,259,000, with 
a matiuity value of more than a billion dollars. 

The successful organizing of national resources 
to supply mihtary demands obviously depended, 
in the last instance, upon theeducatign-oU^ 
people to a desire for service and sacrifice. The 
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liberty Loan campaignB, the appeals of Hoover, 
and the Fuel Administration, all were of impor- 
tance in producing such morale. In addition the 
Council of National Defense, through the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, spread pamphlets 
emphasizing the issues of the war and the objects 
for whidi we were fighting. At every theater and 
moving-picture show, in the factories during the 
noon hours, volunteer speakers told briefiy of the 
needs of the Government and appealed for co- 
operation. These were the so-called "Four Minute 
Men." The most noted artists gave their talent to 
covering the billboards with patriotic and infor- 
mative posters. Blue Devils who had fought at 
Verdun, captured tanks, and airplanes, were parad- 
ed in order to bring home the realities of the life 
and death struggle in which America was engaged, 
ippnse was inspiring. In the face 
la^raial ent£usiS^m the much-vaunted 
plans of the German GbV^menl for rising civil 
disturbanc e feTTTp Lhe uvo^ Sl Labor was some- 
times dia^anized by German propaganda; de- 
struction of property or war material was accom- 
plished by German agents; and valuable ioforma- 
tion sometimes leaked out to the raiemy. But 
the danger was always kept in che<^ by the 
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Department of Justice and also by a far-reach- 
ing citizen oi^^anization, the American Protective 
League. Equally surprising was the lack of opposi- 
tion to the war on the part of pacifists and socialists. 
It was rare to find tite " sedition " for which some 
of them were punished, perhaps over-promptly, 
translated from words to actions. 



The organization of the industrial resouroes of 
the nation was complicated by the same omditions 
that affected the purely military problems — de- 
centralization and the emergency demands that 
resulted from the sudden decision to send a large 
expeditionary force to France. The various or- 
ganizing boards were so many individual solutions 
for individu^ problems. At the beginning of the 
. war the Cou ncil ofNatMn^^^Defem en f ^roooa t^l^ 

the nnly 'glJpitipf "ftTaWntrnl >mampgg^ nrg""'*"- 
tjon, oad iM) tlillCw^t on the importance and the 
infiuence'of the Council diminiahet j. The ^fgcts of_^ 
decentrgiJ gation Jbfi game pain j ally appm^fit '<v"rg — - 
the bitter col d of the winter joonth^ when the 
fuel, tavnspOTtation, and food crises combined to 
threaten ^most complete paralysis of the economic 
and military mobilization. 
The distrust and discouj 
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brousht forth furio ua attack s upon the President'? 
warpoEdes, leS'not merelyXy Uoosevelt and,R«- 
"puECtJm-esenues of the Adnunistration, but by 
Democratic Senators. The root of the whole 
difficulty, they omtended, lay in the fact that 
Wilson had no policy. They demanded practically 
the abdication of the presidential control of mili- 
tary affairs, either through the creation of a Minis- 
try of Munitions or of a War Cabinet. In either 
case Congress would control the situation through 
its definition of the powers of the new organization 
and the appointment of its personnel. 

President Wilaonjitilized th e revol t_tg. flprnirf 
^e completecentralization^«ward_whicb ^^ tad 
b e«a n irpiTig- He fought the new proposals on the 
ground that they merely introduced new machinery 
to complicate the war organization, and he in- 
sisted that true policy demanded rather an increase 
in the efficiency of existing madiinery. If the 
Greneral Staff and the War Industries Board wae 
given powo- to supervise and execute as well aa to 
plan, the country would have the machinery at 
hand capable of forming a central organization, 
which could determine in the first place vriiat was 
wanted and where, and in the second place how it 
could be supplied. All that was necessary was to 
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give the Ft%sident a free hand to effect any trans- 
fcT of organization, funds, or funbtsons in any <rf 
the existing departments of gOTernment, without 
being compelled to apply to Ctaigress in each case. 
The struggle between Wi lson and his opponents 
was SarpTEut the PresidratcaSied-the-dEy: "He 
exerte3T:d tKefuITlus influence on Congress and 
utilized skillfully the argument that at this moment 
of crisis a swapping of horses might easily prove 
fatal. Opposing Congressmen drew back at the 
thought of shouldering the responsibility which 
they knew the President would throw upon them 
if he were defeated. On May 20, 1918.- the Over- 

lT^MnAlv^Jlg^TnP la.w, yiving tiTjTipl^lMJtjpTitMJiP 

bla nket powers which he der nnndfld r>nd wfairh \\r_ 
unmediately used to centralize t he military a nd " 
industrial o rganizati iffiT" Uureau chiefs were bitter 
m tbeir dSapproval; the National Guard grumbled, 
even as it fought its best battles in France; poli- 
ticians saw their chance of influencing military 
affairs disappear; business men complained of the 
economic dictatorship thus secured by the Presi- 
dent. But Mi. Wilson was at last in a position 
to effect that which seemed to him of greatest 
importance — the concentration of responsibility 
and authtwi^. 
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oice the major 
iltto be distrib- 
4ited^lE§lmubi]tsaj^.^e^achieyein^a^^ the 
-t^i'litjiTy ^d economic organization. He took no 
„;5iart in the working out of details, (^ce the S^ 
velopment of any committee of organization had 
been started, he left the control of it entirely to 
those who had been placed in charge. But he 
would have been untrue to hia nature if he had not 
at all times h***^ fWgpniTi^ tn Vanp thr Tcigj^^f 
supreme ^ mtrol in his own hands. His opponents 
msisted that the organization was formed in Eptte 
of him. It is probable that he did not himself 
perceive the crying need for centralizaticsi so 
. dearly in 1017 as he did in 1918; and the protests 
of his political opponents doubtless brought the 
realizaticm of its necessity more definitely home to 
him. But there is no evidence to indicate that the 
process of centralization was footed upon him 
against his will and much to show that he sought 
always that ooncentration of responsibility and 
power whidi he insisted upon in politics. The ta^ 
was herculean; inmically enough it was facilitated 
by the revolt against his war policies which resulted 
in the Seagate investigation and the Ovoman Act 
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His tactJGS were by no means above reproach, and 
Ms ^tiie polity nearly went on the rocks in the 
vinter of 1017 because of his inability to treat 
successfully with the Senate and with Republican 
CongressmeD • 

When all is said, however, the organization that 
was developed during the last six months of the 
war transported and maintained in Europe more 
tbaa a million and a half American soldiers; at 
boffle it maintained two millions mOTe, ready to sail 
at the earliest opportunity; and it was prepared to 
raise and equip an army of five and a half miilioni 
b; June SO, 1920. The process had been slow and 
the results vreee not apparent for many months. 
Furthermore, because of the intensity of the danger 
and the absolute need of victory, cherished tradi- 
tions were sacrificed and steps taken which were to 
cost mudi later on; for the price of these achieve- 
ments was inevitable reaction and social unrest. 
But with all the mistakes and all the cost, the fact 
stiD r^^i!ls-Uuil-tiie msstgigantic tran^uiQation 
of Mstbry- 
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THE FIGHTING FRONT 



The encouragement given to the Allies by the 
entrance of the United States into the war injected 
a temporary ray of brightness into the situation 
abroad, but with the realization that long months 
must dapse before American aid could prove effec- 
tive, came deep disappointment. The spring of 
1917 did not bring the expected success to the 
French and British on the western front; and the 
summer and autumn carried intense discourage- 
ment. Hindenburg, early in the spring, executed a 
skillful retreat on the Somme front, which gave to 
the Allies the territory to which their previous 
capture of Peronne and Bapaume entitled them. 
But the Germans, losing some square miles, saved 
their troops and supplies. British attacks on the 
north gained little ground at terrible cost. The 
French offensive, planned by Nivelle, which vfsa 
designed to break the German line, had to be given 
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up after bloody checks. There was mutiny in 
the French funnies and the morale of the civilian 
population sank. 

The hopes that had been aroused by the Russian 
revolution were seen to be deceptive; instead of a 
national movement directed towards a more active 
struggle against Grermany, it now appeared in its 
Inie colors as a demand for peace and land above 
everything. The Brusilov attack, which the Allies 
insisted upon, proved to be a flash in the pan and 
ended with the complete military demoralization 
of Russian armies. The collapse of the Italian 
forces at Caporetto followed. Italy was not merely 
unable to distract the attention of the Central 
Powers by a determined offensive against Austria, 
but she threatened to become a liability; no one 
knew how many French divisions might have to 
be diverted to aid in the defense of the new Piave 
front. General Byng's break of the German lines 
at Cambrai was more than offset by the equally 
brilliant German counter-attack. And every day 
the submarine was taking its toil of Allied shipping. 

Following the Italian d^b&cle, the Bolshevik 
revolution of November indicated that Russia 
would wholly withdraw and that that great poten- 
tial source of man-power for the Allies could no 
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longer be counted upon. Allied leaders realized 
that Gromany would be able to transfer large 
numbers of troops to the western front, and be- 
came seriously alarmed. "The Allies are very 
weak," cabled General Pershing, on the 2d of 
December, "and we must come to their rdief this 
year, 1918. The year after may be too late. It is ' 
very doubtful if th^ can hold on until 1019 unless 
we give them a lot of support this year." Showing 
that the schedule of troop shipments would be 
inadequate taid complaining that the actual ship- 
ments were not even bong kept up to programme, 
Pershing insisted upon the importance of the 
most strenuous efforts to secure extra tonnage, 
whidi alone would make it possible for the Amer- 
ican army to take a proper share in the nulitaiy 
operations of 1018. 

The serious representations of Greneral Pershing 
were reinforced by Colonel House when he returned ; 
from abroad on the 15th of December. For six 
weeks he had been in conference, asiiead of a war 
mission, with the Allied politick and military 
leaders, who now realized the necessity of unity of 
plan. Because of his personal intimacy with 
Frmch and British statesmen and his acknowl- 
edged skill in n^otiations. House had done mudi 
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to bring about Allied banuony aDd to pave the 
way (or a supreme military commuid. Like Per- 
shing, he was couTinced of the danger threatening 
the Allies, and from the moment of his return 
began the speeding-up proceaa, which was to result 
in the pr^ence of a large American force on the 
battle front at the moment of crisis in the early 
sonuuer of 1018. 

Tonnage was obviously the vital factor upon 
which effective military assistance depoided. The 
United States had the men, although they were not 
completely trained, but the apparent impossibility 
of transporting them formed the great obstacle. 
The problem could not have been solved without 
the assistance of the Allies. With the threat of the 
Gmoan drive, and especially after the first Ger- 
man victories of 1918, they began to appreciate 
Uie necesmty of sacrifidng everything to the ton- 
nage necessary to transport American soldiers to 
^ance. After long hesitation they agreed to a 
pooling of Allied tonnage for this purpose. Most 
d the Allied ships ultimately furnished the United 
States were provided by the British, whose trans- 
ptats carried a million American troops to France. 
f^ch and Italian boats transp<»ied 112,000; our 
own trausports, 927,000. 
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Thus by relying largely upon the shipping assist- 
ance of OUT associates in the war we were able to 
respond to the demands of Goieral Pershing and, : 
later. Marshal Foch. And thus came about the ' 
extraordinary derdopment of our military pro- 
gramme from the thirty to the eighty and one hun- 
dred division plans, which resulted in tremendous i 
confusion, but which also ultimately ensured AJIied 
victory in 1918. Until the end of the year 1917, 
we had put into France only 195,000 troops, in- 
cluding 7500 marines, an average of about 88,000 
a month. From December to February the aver- 
age rose to 48,000; from March to May it was . 
149,000; and from June to Aiigust it was £90,000 
men a month. During the four months from May 
to August inclusive, 1,117,000 American troops 
were transported to France. 

Altogeth^ about two million Americans were 
sent to France, without the loss of a single man 
while under the escort of United States vessels. 
No navy troop transports were ttHpedoed on east- 
bound trips although three were sunk on the re- 
turn trip, with loss of 138 lives. To the American 
and British navies must go the credit for carrying 
through this stupendous feat, and in the work of 
assuring the safety of the troop transports the navy 
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of the United States may claim recognition ior the 
larger share, since 88 per cent of the escOTts fur- 
nished were American cruisers and destroyers. It 
was a nerve-rackmg and tantalizing experience — 
the troop ships sailing in echelon formation, pre- 
ceded, followed, and flanked by destroy^s; at night 
every glimmer of light eclipsed, the ships speeding 
ahead in perfect blackness, each inch of the sea swept 
by watdhful eyes to discover the telltale ripple of a 
periscope or the trail of a torpedo, gun crews on the 
alert, depfJi bombs ready. Nor was the crossing 
anything like a vacation yachting cruise for the 
doughboys transported, packed as they were like 
sardines three and five decks below the waterline, 
brought up in shifts to catch a brief taste of fresh 
ur, assailed at once by homesickness, seasickness, 
and fears of drowning like rats in a trap. 

The work of the navy was far more estensive, 
moreover, than the safe convoying of troop ships, 
important though that was. The very first con- 
tingent of American overse&s fighting forces was 
made up of two flotillas of destroyers, which upon 
the declaration of war had been sent to Queens- 
town where they were placed under the command 
of Admiral William S. Sims. Their main function 
was to hunt submarines, which, since the decree of 
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the 1st of February, had succeeded in conunittiog 
hightful ravages upon Allied commerce and seri- 
ously threatened to starve the British Isles. Ad- 
miral Sims was two years older than Pershing and 
as typical a sailor as the former was soldier. Witli| 
his bluff and genial, yet dignified, manner, his rubi- 
cund complexion, closely-trimmed white beard, 
and piercing eyes, no one could have mistaken his 
calling. Free of speech, frank in praise and criti- 
cism, aboimding in indiscretions, he possessed the 
capacity to make the warmest friends and enemies. 
He was an ardent admirer of the British, rejoiced 
in fighting with them, and ashamed that our Navy 
Departm^it was unwilling to send more adequate 
and immediate assistance to their fleet. Sims's 
international reputation as an ^qiert in naval 
affairs was of long standing. Naval cheers in 
every country of Europe knew of him as the in- 
ventor of a system of fire control which had been 
adopted by the great navies of the world, and it 
was largely because of his studies and devices that 
the extraordinary records of the American fleets 
at ta^^t practice had been secured. The British 
naval officers reciprocated Sims's admiration for 
them, and, according topopular belief , it was at their 
Epecial request that he had been sent to command 
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our overseas naval forces. No one else could have 
obtained such effective cooperation between the 
British and American fleets. 

'While at first the major portion of the American 
fleet was retained in home waters for the protection 
of American coasts and ports, a policy which 
aroused the stinging criticism of Admiral Sims, 
gradually the fleet added straigth to the Allied 
navies in their patrol of European coasts and the 
bottUng-up of the Grerman high seas fleet. De- 
stroyer bases were maintained at Queenstown, 
Brest, and Gibraltar, from which were dispatched 
constant patrob. Individual destroyers, during 
the first year of service overseas, steamed a total 
of 60,000 miles. Their crews were on the watx^ 
in the dirtiest weather, unable to sleep, tossed and 
battered by the incessant rolling, without warm 
food, facing the constant peril of being swept over- 
board and knowing that their boat could not stop 
to pick, them up. American submarine-chasers 
and converted yachts, mine-sweepers on their 
beneficent and hazardous duty, were equally active. 
Naval aviators cooperated with the British to 
patrol the coasts in search of submarines, late in 
1917, six battleships were sent to join the British 
foand Fleet, which was watching for the Germans 
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in the Nwth Sea, thus constituting sbont twdve 
per cent of the guarding naval force. Itfore impw- 
tant, perhaps, was the Amoican plan fw laying a 
mine barrage from the Scotch coast a<at>sa to Noe- 
wegian waters. The Ordnance Bureau of the navy, 
despite the discouragement of British expats, 
manufactured the mines, 100,000 of them, and 
shipped them abroad in parts ready for Snal as- 
sembling. The American navy was respcmsible 
for eighty per cent of the laying of the barrage, 
which when finished was 840 miles kmg and twenty 
miles wide. The complete story of the adiieve- 
ments of the navy cannot now be told in detail. 
It was not always inspiring, for numerous mistakes 
were made. Confusion of counsels in Ihe Naval 
Board left one important bombing squadron so 
bereft of supplies that after an expenditure of four 
millions only two bombs were dropped in the en- 
tire course of its operations. But there are also 
to be remembered the unheralded stories of hero- 
ism and skill, such as the dash of the submarine- 
chasers and destroyers through the mine fields at 
Durazzo, and the wwfc of our naval guns in the 
attadc on Zeebrugge. 

The armies, safely brought to Fl-ance, wa« 
meanwhile undergoing the essential int^isive 
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trainiog, and the task of <ffgaiuziiig the service of 
8iq>ply was being undertaken. The training given 
in the United States before sailing had been in the 
ordinary forms of drill and tactics; now it was 
necessary that there should be greater specializa- 
tion. Numerous schools tor the training of o£5cerB 
were established. For the troops the plan for 
training allowed, according to the intent of Geueral 
Pershing, "a division one month for acclimatiza- 
tion and instruction in small units from battalions 
down, a second month in quiet trench sectors by 
battalion, and a third month after it came out of 
the trenches when it should be trained as a com- 
plete division in war of movement."' The entire 
process of training was a compromise between 
speed and efficiency. During the latter months of 
the war many of the American troops were put on 
the battle-line when they were by no means suffi- 
ciently trained. Certain draft units were trans- 
prated and thrown up to the front after experience 
of a most superficial character; there are instances 
oi men going into action mthout knowing how to 
load their rifles or adjust their gas masks properly. 
But on the whole the training given was surprisingly 

' This pl&n could not be fulfilled for troopa coming to France in 
laiS, bOMiiM of kdE el time. 
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effective in view of the speed with which it was 
accomplished. Am^can skiU with the rifle won 
the envy of foreign ofllcers, and the value of 
American troops in opoi warfare was soon to be 
acknowledged by the Germans. 

The same SOTt of centra lizati 
in .America ob vionslyt 
with the expa nding plans for an enormous arm y. 
In February, 1918, the Service of Supply was or- 
ganized. With its headquarters at Toiirs, the 
S. O. S. was responsible for securing, organizing, 
and distributing all the food, equipm^it, building 
mat^ials, and other necessities demanded by the 
expeditionary force. In order to provide for the 
quantities of essential siq>plies and to avoid the 
congestion of the chief ports of France, certain 
ports were e^>eciaUy allotted to our army, of which 
the most important wae St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, 
and Brest. The first, a somnolent fishmg village, 
was transf(Hined by the energy of American en- 
gineers into a first-class port with enormous docks, 
warehouses, and supply depots; Brest rose in the 
space of twelve months fa-om the rank ci a seccmd- 
claas port to one that matched Hamburg in the 
extent of its shipping. In all, more than a dozen 
porta were used by the Americans and in eadi 
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extensive improvements and enlargements proved 
necessary. At Bordeaux not more than two ships 
a week, of any size, could conv^ently be unloaded 
prior to June, 1917. Eight months later, docks a 
mile long had been constructed, concrete platforms 
and electric cranes set up; within a year fourteen 
ships could be imloaded simultaneously, the rate of 
speed being determined only by the number of 
stevedores. For unloading purposes r^^ents of 
n^roes were stationed at each port. 

A few miles back from the coast were the base 
depots where the materials were stored as they 
came from the ships. Thence distribution was 
made to the iutermediate depots in the cities of 
supply, and finally to 'the dq>ots immediately 
behind the fighting front. All these depots in- 
volved en<»mous building op^ations; at first the 
lumb^ was shaped, but lat^, American lumb^ 
jacks were brought over to cut French forests. At 
one supply depot three hundred buildings were put 
up, covering an area of six squire miles, operated 
by 20,000 men, and holding in storage a hundred 
million ddlars' worth of supplies. For distribution 
purposes it proved necessary for American en- 
gineers to take over the constnicticm and main- 
tenance of communicatioDS. At firat American 
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engines and cars were operated under ¥teadi 
supervision; but ultimately many miles of French 
railroads were taken over bodily by the American 
army and many mare built by Ammcan engineas. 
More than 400 miles of inlaid waterways were also 
used by Ammcan armies. Tliia transportation 
syston was opoated by American e^Krts of all 
grades from brakemen to railroad presidents, 
nimibering altogether more than 70,000. 

In OTder to meet the difficulty of securing ton- 
nage tea supplies and to avoid competition with 
the Allies, a General Purchasing Board was created 
tor the coifrdination of all purchases. Agents of 
this board were stationed in the Allied countries, 
in Switzerland, l^Uand, and Spain, who reccm- 
noitoed resources, analyzed requirements, issued 
forecasts of supplies, supervised the claims of 
foreign governments on American raw materials, 
and procured civilian manual labOT. Following the 
establishment of the supreme interallied command, 
the Interallied Board of Supplies was organized 
in the summer of 1918, with the American piutjias- 
ing agGDt as a member. Other activities of the 
S. O. S., too numerous to recount in detail, in- 
cluded such impcvtant tasks as the reclassification 
of personnel, the installation and operation fA a 
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general service of telephone and tel^raph omi- 
mimication, witb 115,500 kilometers of lines, and 
the T«Dtijig and requisitioning of the land and 
buildings needed by the armies. It was a gigan- 
tic business undertaking, organized at top speed, 
involving tremendous expenditure. Its success 
would have been impossible without the cotiperar 
tion of hundreds of men of business, who found in 
it a sphere of service which enabled the army to 
utilize the proverbial American genius for meeting 
lai^ problems of economic organization. At the 
time of the armistice the S. O. S. reached a numeri- 
cal strength in personnel of 668,000, including 
23,000 civilian employees. 

From the first, Pershing had been determined 
that the American Expeditionary Force should 
ultimately operate as an independent unit, al- 
though in close ooOperation with the Allies. Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1917 the disasters in Italy and 
the military denuwalization of Russia had led to 
the formation of the Supreme Military Council of 
the Allies, upon idiich the United States was rep- 
resented by General Tasker Bliss, whose rough 
visage and gruff manner gave little indication of 
his wide interests. Few suspected that this sol- 
dierly cfaaracta took secret pleasure in the reading 
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of Latin poets. The cotedmation that resulted 
from the creation of the Supreme Council, however, 
proved insufficient to meet the crisis of the spring 
of 1918. 

On the 21st of March, the Germans attacked in 
overwhelming force the southern extremity of the 
British lines, near whtxe they joined the FVench, 
and disastrously defeated Graeral Gout's army. 
The break-through was clean and the advance made 
by the endless waves of German shock-troops 
appalling. Within, e^t days the enemy had 
swept tonraxd to a depth of fifty-six kflometa^, 
threatening the captiu'e of Amiens and the sepaia- 
tion of the French and British. As the initial 
momentum of the onslau^t was lost, the Allied 
line was re-formed with the help of French reserves 
under Fayolle. But the Allies had been and still 
were close to disaster. Complete unity of com- 
mand was essential. It was plain also, in the words 
of Pershing's report, that because of the inroads 
made upon British and French reserves, "defeat 
stared them in the face unless the new American 
troops should prove more immediately available 
than even the most optimistic had dared to hope." 
The first necessity was satisfied early in April. 
Hie extremity of the danger reinforced the demand 
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long made by the French, an d auppOTted by fteai-, 
dentTOlSflji through ColoncJ House, that a gen- 
o-aUssinio be appointed. The British finally sank 
their objection, and on the SSth of March it was 
agreed that Ge neral Ferdinand Foch should be 
made commander-in-chief of all theAllie(Laiiai£a_ 
with the powers neces sary for the strategic direc- 
tion of allmilitary operations. The decision was 
ratified on the Sd and ai^>roTed by President 
Wilson on the 16th of April. 

General Foch had long been recognized as an 
eminent student of strategy, and he had [nroved his 
practical capacity in 1914 and later. It was he 
who commanded the French army that broke the 
Gierman line at the mushes of St. Good, in the 
battle of the Mame, thus assuring victory to Jc^re, 
and he had later in the year secured fresh laurels 
in the first battle of the Yser. At the moment of 
extreme danger to Italy, after Caporetto, in 1917, 
he had been chosen to comnuind the assisting force 
sent down by the French. Unsentimental and un- 
swayed by political factors, he was temperajnoi- 
tally and intellectually the ideal man for the post 
of supreme Allied commander; he was furth^mcve 
supported by the capacity of Gieneral P6tain, the 
French commander-in-duef, and by a remarkable 
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group of army commandera, among whom Fay(^e, 
Mangin, and Gouraud were to win particular feme. 
But he lacked troops, the Germans disposing of 
SOO divisions as against 162 Allied divisions. 

Hence the hutry call sent to America and hcmce 
the heavy sacrifice now forced upcm Pershing. 
Much against his will and only as a result of ex- 
treme pressure, the American commuider-in-chief 
agreed to a tempcvary continuance of the brigading 
of American troops with the British and theFVench. 
He had felt all along that "there was every reason 
why we could not allow them to be scattered among 
our Allies, ev^i by divisicms, mudi less as replace- 
ments, except by pressure of pure necessity." He 
disliked the emphasis placed by the Allies upon 
training for trench warfare; he feared the effect of 
the lack of homogeneity which would render the 
mixed divisions "di£5cult to maneuv^ and almost 
certain to break up under the stress of defeat, " 
and he believed that the creation of indepraideot 
American armies "woiJd be a severe blow to G^- 
man morale." When the pinch of necessity came, 
however. Perching sank his objections to amalga- 
mation and, to his credit, agreed with a beau geste 
and fine phrase which concealed the differences 
between the Allied chi^s and won the heartiest 
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sympathy from France and England. The prin- 
ciple of an independent American force, however, 
Pershing insiated upon, and he made clear that the 
amalgamation of our tro(^ with the IVendi and 
British was merely a temporary expedient. 

Immediately after the stabilization of the battle- 
line near Amiens, the Germans b^an their seccmd 
great drive, this time against the British along the 
Lys, in Flanders. - The initial success of the attack, 
which began on the 9th of AprU, was undeniable, 
and Sir Douglas Haig himself admitted the danger 
of the moment: "Every position must be held to 
the last man. There must be no retirem^t. With 
our backs to the waU and believing in the justice 
of our cause, each one of us must fight to the end. 
Hie safety of our homes and the freedom of man- 
kind depend alike upon the o>nduct of each one 
of us at this critical moment." The value of Al- 
lied unity of command now became apparent, fw 
heavy Er^tch reinforcements were brought up in 
time to help stave off the Goman drive on the 
Channel Ports. 

But still the demand went up for more men and 
aidpa. "Scrap before shipping every pound that 
takes tonnage and is not necessary to the killing 
(A G^mans," wrote a Fi%nch military authority. 
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"Send the most infantiy by the shwtest route to 
the hottest comer. No matter what flag they 
fight under, so long as it is an Allied flag." On the 
S7th of May the Germans cau^t Foch by surprise 
and launched a viol^it attack on the Chemtn dea 
Damea. between Soissons and Berry-au-Bac. This 
formed the third phase of their great offensive. In 
four days they pushed before them the tired French 
divisions, sent into that sector to recuperate, a dis- 
tance of fifty kilometers and reached the Marne. 
Again, as in 1014, Paris began to empty, fearful of 
capture. A statement sent to Wilson on the 2d of 
June and s^ed by Clemenceau, Uoyd George, and 
Orlando, read as follows: "There is great danger of 
the war being lost imless the numerical inferiority 
of tiie Allies can be remedied as rapidly as possn>Ie 
by the advent of American troops. . . . We are 
satisfied that General Foch ... is not over-esti- 
mating the needs of the ease." Such was the peril 
of the Allies. But in the month of May 245,000 
Americans had been landed, and in the following 
mtmth there were to be 278,000 more. 

!n«Tious to June, 1918, the parti<^>atlon of 
American troops in military operations had been 
of comparative unimportance and less for tacti- 
cal purposes than as a part of their training. In 
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October, 1917, the First Division had been sent 
into trenchea oh the quiet Lorraine front and had 
engaged in raida and counter-raids. Tliree oth^ 
divisions, the Second, the Forty-second, or "Rain- 
bow," and the Twenty-sixth from New Enghmd, 
foUowed, and by March, 1918, they were all de- 
scribed by Pershing aa "equal to any demands of 
battle action." On the 89th of April, the last- 
named division was engaged in something more 
serious than a mere raid at Seicheprey, near St. 
Mihiel; the number of prisoners lost indicated lack 
of experience, but the vigor of the American coun- 
ter-attack [Ht>ved definitely the will to fight. That 
belligerent spirit was equally displayed by various 
engineering units which, during the break of Gen- 
eral Cough's umy before the Gierman assault of 
March, near St. Quentin, had dropped their tools, 
seized rifles, and, hastily (n-ganizing to cover the 
retreat, bad secured valuable respite for various 
fleeing units. 

Mkve important yet, becaiise of the moral effect 
achieved, was the engagement at Cantigny near 
Montdidi^, on the 28th of May. The Americans 
launfjied their attack with skill as well as dash, and 
stood firm against the violence of the Germui re- 
action; this they met without assistance from the 
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liVench, who had been called to oppose the German 
advance on the Mame. Fenhing spoke of the 
"despoate efforts" of the enemy at Cantigny, 
"determined at aD costs to fx>unt»act the most 
excellent effect the American success had pro- 
duced." For three iia;yB guns of all calibers were 
vainly ooncestrated upon the new positimis. 
Coming at the moment of ortreme discouragement, 
Cantigny was of an impcvtance entirely out of pro- 
pcfftion to the numbo^ involved. For nuxiths 
France had been awaiting American asastance. 
A year before the fVench had seen Pershing and 
the first few doughboys, but the long delay had 
caused them to lose the confidence which that sight 
had aroused. Now suddenly came the news that 
' the Americans were arriving in tremendous num- 
bers and from Cantigny, north and south along the 
lincfl, spread the report: "Hiefle men will fight." 
Four days later at Chftteau-Thierry, ' Americans 
proved not merely the moral but the practical 
valueof their assistance. The German drive of the 
27th of May, b^inning on the Chetnin des Dames, 
had pushed south to the Mame and westward 

' The reader abould diitiiigiiuli the dcfennve opctatkna at 
Chitean-Thierrr, on the lat <tf Jmw, from the attack laDnclMd 
from thiaaaetor in July. Both are known aa the battle of ChitcMi. 
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towards Meaux. The French falling back in haste 

had maintained their lines intact, but were pessi- 
mistic as to the possibility of stopping the enemy 
advance. On the Slst of May, Grerman vanguard 
units entered Ch&teau-Thieny, crossed the river, 
and planned to secure the bridges. At this moment 
American machine gunners of the Third Division 
came up with a battalion of French colonials in 
support, drove the Germans back to the north 
bank, covered the retreat of the French forces 
across the Mame, on the following day, and gave 
time to blow up the bridges. On the same day, the 
1st of June, northwest of Ch&teau-Thierry, the 
Second Division came into line to support the 
wearied French, and as the latf^ came filtering 
back and through, soon found itself meeting direct 
Gierman assaults. Stretching across the road to 
Paris, with the French too weak to make a stand, 
it blocked the German advance. Even so, the 
danger was not entirely parried, since the enemy 
held strong positions from Vaux northwest to 
Venilly, which, when German rdnforcements came 
up, would enable them to deliver deadly assaults. 
Those positions had to be taken. From the 6th to 
the 11th of June, American troops, among them 
marine regiments, struck viciously, concentrating 
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against the railroad embankment at Boureaches and 
the hill of Belleau Woods. The stiffness of the Ger- 
man d^enae, mmntaJTied by their best troops, was 
overcome by fearless rushing of machine-sun nests, 
ruthleas mopping-up of isolated strag^ers, and s 
final clearing of the Woods by heavy artillery fire. 
On the 18th of June the Americans took the ap- 
proaches to Torcy and on the 1st of July the village 
of Vaux. If the attack on Belleau Woods proved 
their courage, the capture of Vaux vindicated their 
skill, for losses were negligible. 

The Allied line was now in a position to contest 
actively any deq>ening of the Mame salient to the 
west, and American troops had so clearly proved 
their quality that Pershing could with justice de- 
mand a radical revision of the Allied opinion that 
Am^ean soldiers were fit only for the defense. 
His confidence in their fighting capacity was soon 
further put to the test and vindicated. On the 
15th of July the Germans opened the fourth and 
last of their great drives, with tronendous artillery 
fire from Rbeims to the Mame. They hoped to 
o^ture the former, swing far to the south uid west, 
and, if they failed to take Paris, at least to draw 
sufficient troops from Flanders and Hcardy as to 
assure a succes^ul drive on Amiens and theChannel 
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Ports. For the first time, however, the element 
of surprise in their attack was lacking. At the 
eastern end ai the battle-line Gieneral Gouraud, 
with whom wore fii^ting the Forty-second Division 
and four colored regiments, warned of the moment 
of attack, withdrew his front lines and permitted 
the Germans to shell empty trenches ; all important 
positions he held firmly. On the Mame, east of 
ChAteau-Thierry, the enemy succeeded in crossing 
the riv^ in the early morning. At various points 
the Ammcan line was compelled to yield, although 
one of the American regiments stood its ground 
while on either flank the Germans, who had gained 
a footing on the south bank, pressed forward; it 
was, according to Pershing's report, "one of the 
most brilliant pages in our military annals." At 
noon, heedless of the warning given by the French 
commander, American reinforcements launched a 
strong counter-attack and drove the enemy back 
to the river ; on the next morning no Germans were 
to be found on the south bank in front of the 
American troops. During the next two days Ger- 
man efforts to press forward were unrelaxing but 
in vain, and on the 18th of July, Foch launched his 
counter-offensive. 
The inherent weakness of the Mame salient from 
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the Geraaan point of view and the t^ptntumly 
which it offered the Allied command had not been ' 
forgotten by the generaliasimo. Fof:h waited until 
the eaesay had spent his stroigth in the attadcs 
around Rheima and on the Mame, then struck 
fiercely betireen SoisKnu and Ch&teau-ThierTy. 
The spearhead of the main drive was composed of 
the First and Second American Divisimu, im- 
mediately to the south of Soissims, who were 
operating under Mangin with the First French 
Moroccan Division between them. Straightway, 
without the orthodojE preliminary artilleiy fire, a 
deep thrust was made against the western side ai 
the salient; near Soisaons, despite Getoe resistance, 
advances of f rtmi eight to ten kiltmiet^s and lai;ge 
numbov of priacmers were reported in the first 
twenty-four hours. " Due to the magnificoit dash 
and powKS displayed on the field of Scnsstms by 
our First and Second Divisions." said Pershing, 
"the tide of war was definitely turned in favor of 
the Allies." Further to the south, the Fourth and 
Twenty-sixth Divisions crossed the road running 
from Ch&teau-Thierry to Soissons. pushing east; 
while &om the southern bank of the Mame, the 
Third Division pushed north across the river. It 
was obvious to the Gormans that retreat from the 
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pmlous salient must proceed at once, especially as 
Franco-British coimter-attacks on the eastern side 
tiiteatened to close it at the neck and cut the main 
line of Grerman withdrawal. The retreat was exe- 
cuted yriHi great skill and valor. While holding on 
the sides, the enemy forces were slQwly pulled back 
from the apex, striving to win time to save artillery, 
although they must perforce lose or destroy great 
quantities of ammunition. Against the retreating 
foe fresh American divisions were hurled. On the 
25th of July the Forty-second division relieved the 
Twenty-sixth, advandng toward the Vesle, with 
elements of the Twenty-eighth, until relieved on 
August 8d, by the Fourth Division. Farther east 
the Thirty-sefiond had relieved the Third. The 
Americans had to face withering fire horn madiine- 
gun nests and fight hand to hand in the crumbled 
streets of the Champagne villages. Here were car- 
ried on some of the fiercest conflicts of American 
military history. Finally on the 6th of August the 
Germans reached the line of the Vesle, their retreat 
secured, although their losses had been terrific. 
But the pause was only momentary. Before 
they could bring up replacements, the British 
launched their great drive south of the Somme, 
the American Twenty-eighth, Thirty-second, and 
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Seventy-seventh divisions crossed the Vesle push- 
ing the Germans before them, and there began what 
LudendOTff in his memoirs calls "the last phase." 
Ferahing had not lost sight of his original object, 
which was to assemble the American divisions into 
asQutratearmy. Afterthevictoriesof July, which 
wiped out the Mame salient, and those of August, 
which put the enemy definitely on the defensive, he 
felt that "the emeigency which had justified the 
dispersion of our divisions had passed." Soon 
after the successful British attack, south of Amiens, 
he overcame the objections of Foch and concluded 
arrangements for the organization of this army, 
which was to operate in the Lorraine sector.' It 
contained 600,000 men, fourteen American divi- 
sions and two French. On the 30th of August the 
sector was established and preparations made for 
the offensive, the first step in which was to be the 
wiping out of the St. Mihiel salient. This salient 
had eristed since 1914, when the Germans, failing 
to storm the scarpe protecting Verdun on the east, 
had driven a wedge across the lower heights to the 
south. The elinunation of this wedge would have 

' Allied oppoaUon to an American army waa oo strong aa to 
bring threats of an appeal to TClaon. The Aeiident ateadfastl; 
•npportad Petting. 
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great moral effect; it would free the Paris-Nancy 
railway from artillery fire; and would a^ure Per- 
shing an excelloit base for attack against the Metz- 
Sedan railway system and the Briey iron basin. 
The German positions were naturally strong and had 
withstood violent French attadts in 1915. Biit 
there was only one effective line of retreat and the 
enemy, if he persisted in holding the apex of the sa- 
lient, risked losing his entire defending force, should 
the sides be pressed in from the south and west. 

On the ISth of September the attack was 
launched. It was originally planned for the 15th, 
but word was brought that the Germans were 
about to retire at a rate which would have left 
none of them in the salient by that date. Hence 
the attack was advanced by three days. The at- 
tempted withdrawal secured the retreat of the 
Grerman main force, but they were unable to save 
their rear guard. After four hours of vigorous 
arUUery preparation, with the largest assemblage 
of aviation ever engaged in a single operation 
(mainly British and French) and with American 
heavy guns throwing into confusion all rail move- 
ments behind the German lines, the advancing 
Americans immediately overwhelmed all of the 
r that attempted to hold their ground. By 
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the afternoon of the second day the salknt was 
extinguished, 16,000 prisoners woe taken, 443 
guns and large stores of supplies captured. Ameri- 
can casualties totaled less than 7000. The effects 
of the victoiy w&» incalculable. Apart from the 
material results, hope of whidi had motivated the 
attack, the moral influence of the battle of St. 
Blihiel in the T'*i^^'"g of American armies and the 
discouragement of the Grennan High Command 
was of the first importance. "An American anny 
was an accomplished fact," wrote Pershing, "and 
the enemy had felt its powef . No form of propa- 
■ganda could ovcKome the depressing effect o n the 
mattiie of the eiiemy~df this deiU^iGrat^ of our 
^3ity to organize a large AJoaencanlSrcg^ad driYe 
it successfully through his defense. It gave our 
troc^ implicit confidence in ibeif'superiority and 
raised their morale to the highest pitdi. For the 
first time wire entanglements ceased to be regarded 
as impassable barriers and open-warfare training, 
which had been so urgently insisted upon, proved 
to be the correct doctrine." 

The victory of St. Mihiel was merely the neces- 
sary prelude to greater things. During the first 
week (^ Septemb^ the Allied command decided 
that the general offensive mov^nent of their armies 
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should be pressed as rapidly as possible, converging 
upon the main line of German retreat through 
Mezi^es and Sedan. The British were to pursue 
the attack in the direction of Cambrai, the center 
of the French armies, west of Rheims, was to drive 
the enemy beyond the Aisne, while the Americans 
were to attack through the Aigonne and on both 
sides of the Meuse, auniag for Sedan. Pershing 
was given, his choice of the Chunpagne or Argoane 
sectors, and chose the latter, which was the more 
difficult, insisting that no other Allied troops 
possessed the offensive spirit which would be neces- 
sary for success. In the meantime a new American 
army was to be organized, to operate south of 
Yerdun and against Metz, in the spring of 1919; 
in fact this was designed to be the chief Am^can 
^ort. As matters turned out this second Ameri- 
can army was ready to make its offensive early in 
November, but in September none of the AUied 
chiefs expressed the opimon that the final victory 
could be achieved in 1918. Such were the difficul- 
ties of terrain in the Argonne advance that the 
French did not believe that the attack could 
be pushed mudi beyond Montfaucon, between 
the forest and the Meuse, before winter forced a 
cessation of active operations. 
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The defensiTe importance of the Argonne for the 
Ctermans could hardly be overestizoated, for if the 
railway line ninning through Sedan and Mezj^rcs 
were aevered, they would be cut in two by the 
Ardennes and would be unable to withdraw tiotn 
France the bulk of their fortes, which, left without 
supplies, would suffer inevitable disaster. As a 
consequence the Argonne had been strei^thened 
by elaborate fortifications which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the natural terrain, densely wooded, 
covered with rugged heights, and marked by ridges 
running east and west, made it apparently im- 
pr^nable. The dense undeigrowth, the bowlders, 
and the ravines offered ideal spots for machine- 
gun nests. The Germans had the ocact range of 
each important positian. 

But Pershing's confidence in the offensive valor 
of the Americans was amply justified. On the 
morning of the S6th of September the initial attack 
was delivered, the main force of the blow falling east 
of the forest, where the natural strength of the ene- 
my positions was less formidable. By noon of the 
second day Montfaucon was captured, and by the 
H&th all the immediate objectives of the attack were 
secured. Losses were heavy, staff work was fre- 
quently open, to severe criticism, communications 
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were broken at tunes, the infantry had not al- 
ways received adequate artillery support, but the 
success oi the drive was undeniable. Before the 
American troops, however, still lay two more lines 
of defense, the Freya and Kriemhilde, and the 
Germans were bringing up their best divisions. 
On the 4th of October the attack was renewed, in 
cot^>eEati(m with the French under Gouraud to 
the west of the forest who pressed forward actively; 
a week's more bitter fighting saw the Ai^onne itself 
cleared of the enemy. Hard struggles ensued, 
particularly around Grandpr^, which was taken 
and retaken, while on the east of the Meuse the 
enemy was pushed back. By the end of the month 
the Kriemhilde line had been broken and the great 
railway artery was threatened. On the 1st of 
November the third phase of the great advance 
began. The de^ierate effects of the Germans to 
hold were never relaxed, but by the evening of that 
day the American troops broke through their last 
defense and forced rapid retreat. Motor tnu^ 
were hurriedly brought up for the pursuit, and by 
the fifth the enemy's withdrawal became general. 
Two days later Americans held the heights which 
dominated Sedan, the strategic goal, and the Grer- 
maa line of communicatic^ was as good as severed. 
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The conv^gmg offensive planned by Fodi had 
succeeded. At Cambrai, Le C&t^t, and St. Quen- 
tin, the British, with whom were operating four 
American divisions (the Twenty-seventh, lliirtietli. 
Thirty-seventh, and Ninety-first), had broken the 
Hindeaburg line; the F^endi had pushed the Gier- 
mans back from Laon, ntnth of the Aisne, and with 
the British were driving them into the narrow 
neck of the bottle; and now iht French and Ameri- 
cans, by their Argonne-Meuse advance had closed 
the neck. The enemy faced an appalling disaster. 
A few weeks, if not days, of continued fighting 
meant the most striking military d^sAcle of his- 
iary. Germany's allies had fallen from her. Tur- 
key, Bulgaria, and Austria-Hmigary had sued for 
peace and agreed to cease fighting on what amount- 
ed to terms of unconditional smrendo*. At home, 
the German Govemmoit faced revolution ; the Kai- 
ser was about to abdicate and fiee. On the 6th of 
November, the Berlin Government htgged ftnr an 
immediate armistice and five days later agreed to 
the stringent terms which the Allies presented. On 
the 11th of November, at elev^i in the morning, 
firing ceased. Until the last second the battle raged 
with a useless intensity dictated by stem military 
tradition; then perfect quiet on the battle frcmt. 
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At the present moment we lack the perspective, 
p^haps, to evaluate exactly the share of credit 
which the American Expeditionary Force deserves 
fw the Allied military victory of 1918. Fteviousto 
June the military contribution of the United States 
had no material effects, llie defense of Ch&teau- 
Thierry at the beginning of the month and the 
tolerations there and at Belleau Woods had, how- 
ever, impcotant practical as well as moral effects. 
The fighting was of a purely local character, but it 
came at a critio^ room^it and at a critical spot. 
It was a crisis when the inqKntance of standing 
firm could not be overestimated, and the defensive 
capacity of the French had been seriously weak- 
ened. The advance of American divisions with the 
French in the clearing of the Marae sector was 
of the first military importance. The Americana 
w^e better qualified than any European troops, 
at that stage of the war, to carry through offensive 
opoations. They were fearless not merely because 
of natural hardihood, but through ignorance of 
danger; they were fresh and undefeated, phyncally 
and morally capable of undergoing the gruelling 
punishment delivered by the rearguards of the re- 
treating Giermans; their training had been pri- 
marily (or open warfare. The same qualities were 
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essential for the arduons and deadly task (^ break- 
ing the Gierman Ime in the Argonne, which was the 
finishing blow on the western battlefields. 

The defects of the American armies have been 
emphasized by European experts. They point 
espedally to the faulty staff-wwk, appai^it in the 
Argonne particuhirly, which resulted in heavy 
losses. Staff-officers in numerous instances seem 
to have been ill-trained and at times positively 
unequal to the exigencies of the campaign. Mis- 
takes in selection account for this to some d^ree, 
for men were appointed who were not equipped 
temperamentally or intellectually f(x the positions 
given them. Equally frequent were mistakes in 
the distribution of st^-officers. It is a notable 
fact, however, that such mistakes resulted from 
inexperience and ignorance and not from the in- 
trusion of politics. President Wilson gu araateed 
to Greneral Pershing complete i mmunity from the 
pleas of politicians and in do war fough t by the 
. United" State8 have politioiMactor s played a rdle 
of suc£ insig nificance. 

f^'aUy. and aside from the fighting qualities of 
the rank and file and certain defects of the hi^er 
command, the Americans represented numbers; 
and without the tremendous numerical force 
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transpmted to Eim^ie in the spring and aummer. 
the plans of Foch could not have been completed. 
We have the testimony of the Allied chiefs in June 
that without American man-power they faced de- 
feat. It is equally obvious that without the 
1 ^SflfKOnn Am^p can troopa which, by Novonber^ 
hnH fipprnrnd nn the fightiTiff linp, t^P ft^ifiimi^ 
of 1918jgould not-^ve witnessed the military 
tnumph of the I 
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THE PATH TO PEACK 



T^ amUstice of Novemb^ 11. 1918, resulted 
directly from the military defeat of German armies 
in Fhince, following upon the collapse of Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Austria-Hungary. But there were 
many circumstances other than military that le d to 
Germany's downfall, and by^o means of least 
impdrtHmw wcr the ■^nr"^ imnxfa an tvM^^tnwftlj 
stressed by Wilson. His speeches had been care- 
" ful^~3istributed through the Central Empires; 
they bad dcme much to arouse the subject^sopJes 
of Austria-Hungary to revolt for thdcfteedom, and 
alsbtoweiE^ the morale of the German peo^e. < 
ntevdue < rf WHao n'a "verbiage dnves'lseaaxpies: 
tioned in this country. Abroad, hisjnaiate&ix 
upon a peace of justice was generally reckoned a 
VJlaTmorar force icTtlie political m^v^ mts that 
supplemented the victories of Marshtil Foch. Jugo- 
slavs c(Hisented to cotiperate with their Italian 
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enemies because they fdl that "Wilson's justice" 
would guarantee a fair court for their aspirations 
in the Adriatic; Magyars and Austrians threw 
down their axxta in the heiiei that his promise to 
"be aa just to enemies as to friends" secured a 
better future than they could hope for through the 
omtinuance of the war; the leaders of the (rerman 
Reichstag demanded the Kaiser's abdication in 
Novemb^, und^ the impression that Wilson had 
laid it down as a condition of peace. 

From the time when the United States entered 
the war it was obvious that Wilstm pla ced less 

curii^ a jiist pea ce. Military victory meant noth- 
mg to him ezc^t as the road to peace. In his 
first war speeches the Resident, much to the irrita- 
tion of many AmOTgBais, Umate d thgt the United 
States was fightin g the ifoven miynt- '^" d not the 
p^^e of Germany. "We have no quarrel," he 
Buid; " with Che German people. We have no feel- 
ing towards them but one of sympathy and friend- 
shq)." In his Flag. Day address he was careful 
not to attack "Germany" but only "the mili- 
tary masters under whom Germany is bleeding." 
Certain effects of this attitude were to be seen in 
the Beichstag revolt of July> 1917, led by liiat most 
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sensitive of politdcd weathercocks, Matthias Erz- 
bNger, which waa designed to take political control 
out of the hands of the military clique. That crisis, 
however, was safely survived by Ludendorff, who 
remuned supreme. President Wilson then re- 
turned to the attack in his reply to the Pope's 
peace proposals of August. "The object of this 
war is to ddirer the free peoples of the worid from 
the moiace and the actual power of a vast military 
establishment controlled by an irresponsible gov- 
emmenL . . . This power is not the German 
people. It is the ruthless master of the German 
people. .... We cannot take the word of the 
present rulers of Germany as a guarantee of any- 
thing that is to endure, imless explicitly support- 
ed by such f»nclusive evidraice of the will and 
purpose of the German people themseves as the 
other peoples of the world would be justified 
in accepting." 

Tbexe was serpratine wisdom In tiiese words, 
for their very vaguoiess attracted German liberals. 
Wilson did not demand a republic; he did not in- 
sist upon the Kaiser's abdication, for which Ger- 
_m^y_was not then prepared; al l that he asKed^ 
was a government responsible to the pg pple, and 
more and more the G^nnftnn wptp dfrnnnding^ioit 
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thems^ves. Furthermore, he again laid stress 
upon the fact_t]i&|^^^« Grermajis need no FleM 
Tengeaiice such m fhf- AIlj^^ hnA threate ned. 
"Funitw«--danlages, the ^istnembennent ci em- 
pires, the establishment of selfish and exclusiTe 
economic leagues, we deem inexpedient." The 
appeal waa fruitless in its immediate effects, for 
the political party leaders were still dominated by 
the military; but ultimately, in conjunction with 
a dozen other appeals, its influence acted like a 
subtle corrosrve upon the German will to conquer. 
Still less succes^ul were the attempts to win 
Austria away from her ally by secret diplomatic 
conversations. In these neither IVesident Wilson 
nor his personal adviser, Col<Hiel House, placed 
great conhdence. They had been undertaken by 
the French through Prince Sistus of Bourbon, and 
in August, I9I7, Major Armand of France dis- 
cussed with the Austrian emissary, Bevertata, 
possible means of bringing about peace between 
Austria and the Allies. Lloyd George enthusias- 
tically approved this attempt to firive a wedge 
between Austria and Germany, was anxious to 
sead L(xd Beading as intermediary, and, upon the 
refusal of the latter to undertake the mission, 
actually diqwtched General Smuts to Switzerland. 
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The Emperor Carl seemed sincerely atudous to 
make sacrifices for peace and was urged by lib- 
eral counselors, such as FOrst^ and T^nfimamji, 
in whom the Alhes had confidence, to meet many 
of the demands of his discontented Slav subjects 
by granting autonomy to the Czechs, Poles, and 
Jugoslavs. Negotiations were hampered by the 
belief of the Italians that immediate peace with 
Austria would jnevent them from securing the ter- 
ritories they coveted; by the sullen obstinacy <^ 
the Magyars, who were jealoiu of their mastery 
over the Hungarian Slavs, and above all, as Cokm^ 
House had foreseen, by Austria's fear of Germany. 
In fact it was a stem \ilttmatum sent by Luden- 
dorS that brought the wavering Carl bat^ to 
his allegiance. 

In the autumn of 1917, however, talk of peace was 
in the air and a d^nite demand for its considera- 
tion was made in a noteworthy speech by Lord 
Landsdowne, a Conservative leader in England. 
N^^tiations were inaugurated between Germany 
and the new Bolshevik Government of Russia, and 
for a few weeks at the beginning of the new year 
the war-weury world seemed close to the possibility 
of a general understanding. For the first time 
Lloyd George outlined in q)ecific language tlie 
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main temu that would be considered by the Allies. 
It was Pi-esident Wilson's opportunity. Careless of 
securing an overwhelming military victory, indeed 
unwilling to crush Germany, anxious to pledge the 
Entoite to hia programme in this moment of their 
discouragement, he formulated on January 8, lfi l8, 
his Fourteen Points, upo n whj t ^ he. Ac tAart^ ^|fft 
final pe ace settlement shoul d be ba sed. His speech 
was at once an appeal to the bberals and peace- 
hungry of the Central Empires, a warning to the 
military clique in Germany then preparing to en- 
force degrading terms upon Russia, and a notifica- 
tion to the' Allies that the United States could not 
be counted upon to £ght for selBSnational in- 
terests. He reiterated the prmi^ples which had 
actuated the United States when it entered the 
war: "What we demand in this war, therefore, is 
nothing peculiar to oiu-selves. It is that the world 
be made, fit and safe to live in; and particularly 
that it be made sale for every peace-loving naticm 
which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, 
determine its own institutions, be assured of jus- 
tioe and fan-, deali ng by the other peop^ r^ ^hp__ 
wwld M agftinat. fnrr^ and selfish aggressiou. All 
the peoples of the worIaareln~^ectpi[rtSersm this 
interest. Mid for our own part we see very clearly 
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that unksa justice be done to others it will not be 
done to us." 

Of the Fourteqi_PoiiitB into^^^_J^..tihen 
divided his peace prognunine, the first five were 
genial in nature. " The first insisted upon f»pen 
diplomacy, to begin with the appfoadd&g Peace 
Conference: "Open covenants of peace, openly 
~arived-s^ after which there shall be no private 
tntonational understandings of any kind." Na:t 
came "absolute freedom of navifgition upon the 
seas . . . alike in peace and in war." Then "the 
removal, so far as possible, of all economicJtuEian- 
fmH~tiie establishment of an equality of trade orai- 
diticms among all the nations consenting to the 
peace." Hiere followed a demand tar the reduc- 
ti<m of^nnaments "to the lowest point consistenr 
with domestic safety." The fifth point called for 
an "impartial adjustment ofall_c^iDial-iJumB, 
based upon^TmKe'lntCTestsof the populations 
concerned " as well as "the equitable claims of the 
government whose title is to be determined." 

These generalizations were not so mudi Grod- 
given tables which must determine the inter- 
national law of the future as they were subtle m^ 
ducements to cease fighting; they werel^eaOstic 
in luue^-bul iulBUS^^actical in purpose. Tbej 
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gaaranteed to any Germans who wanted peace 
that there would be protection against British 
"navalism," against the threatened Allied eco- 
nomic boycott, as well aa a chance of the retmrn of 
the conquered colonies, llie force of their seduc- 
tiv^iess was [owed, when, many months later, in 
October, 1918, defeated Germany grasped at them 
as a drowning man at a straw. At the same time 
Wilson offered to liberals the world over the hope 
of ending the old-style secret diplomacy, and to 
business men Kad labor the terminaticm of the 
system of competitive annaments, with their 
economic and moral waste. No one would suggest 
that Wilson did not believe in the idealism of these 
first five points; no one should forget, however, 
that they were carefully drafted with the political 
situation of the moment definite^ in view. They 
might be construed as a charter for hiture inta*- 
national relations, but they wf^rp f)paign«l pTinrmray 

to serve as a diplomatic y ap*? !! f™- thn p*nnnnt 

~Eact of the succ eedin g eight points was roare 
special in character, and dealt with the territorial 
anJ political probleins offfie^ warring states. They 
provided fOTthe evacuation and restoration of all 
conquo^ taTit<nies in Europe, including Russia, ^ 
Belgium, FVance, and the Balkan States. The 
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sovoeignty of Bdgium should be unlimited in fu- 
ture; the "wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 
in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine . . . should be 
righted"; Italian frontiers should be readjusted 
"along clearly recognizable lines of nationality"; 
the peoples of Austria-Himgary "should be accord- 
ed the freest opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment"; the relati<His of the Balkan States should 
be determined "along historically established 
lines of allegiance and nationality"; nationalities 
mider Turkish rule should receive oppOTtunity for 
security of life and autonomous development, and 
the Dardanelles should be permuiently opened to 
all nations under international guarantees; an 
independent Polish state should be erected to 
"include the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polii^ populations, which should be assured a free 
and secure access to the sea." 

Generally speaking these stipulations seemed to 
. guarantee the moderate war aims "Sfliie iilntente 
' and corresponded closely to the demands made by 
Lloyd George; they certainly repudiated the ex- 
treme purposes attributed to German imperialists. 
And yet these eight points were so vague and ca- 
pable of sudi diverse interpretation that, like the 
first five general points, they might prove not 
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unattractire to liberals in Germany and Auatiia. 
FVonce was not definitely promised Alsace-Lor- 
raine; any hint at the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary was carefully avoided; the readjustment 
of Italian frcmtiers might mean much <x little. 
What were "historically established lines of alle- 
giance and nationality" in the Balkans? And if 
Poland were to include only populations "indis- 
putably Polish," was it possible to assure them 
"free and secure access to the sea"? The political 
advantage in such generalities was obvious. But 
there was also great danger. The time mi^t oome 
when both belligerent camps would accept the 
Fourteen Points and would slill be uncertain of 
their meaning and application. The struggle for 
definite interpretation would be the real test. The 
President's fourteenth and last point, however, was 
umnistaJcable and expressed the ideal nearest his 
hettrt: "A general association of nations must be 
formed under specific covenants for the purpose of 
affordmg mutual guanmtees of political independ- 
ence and territwial integrity to great and small 
states alike." 

Later events have magnified the significance of 
this notable speech of the 8th of January. It was a 
striking bid for peace, which indeed was not far 
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away and it ultimately f wmed the general basis aS 
tbe peace terms actually drafted. But it contained 
nothing new. Its definiticm ci the omditions of 
peace was vague; its formuIatKMi of prindples 
followed exactly along the lines devel<^>ed by 
Fl^dent Wilson ever since he had adopted the 
idea of a League of Nations founded upon inter- 
natiiMial justice. His summing up of the main 
jirinciple undarlying his, whole johcy^ was. ^aerely 
the edio of his speeches io r the past twelve-month: 
"Tire tirmciple of justice to all pe(^I^an3'nation- 
alities, and their ri^t to live on equal terms <^ , 
liberty and safety with one another, whether they 
be strong or weak." The importance of the speech 
does not lie in its novelty but in its timeliness. It 
came at a moment when the world was anxiously 
listening and the^undeniable idealism of its content 
assured to Resident Wilson, at least temporarily, 
the moral I^i^^stup of mankind. Unfortunately 
as the event proved, it promised more ttian could 
ever be secured by any single man. The ftesident 
was to pay the price for his leadership later when 
he encountered the full torce of the reaction. 
^ _As a step towar d immediate peace the speech 
"of the Fou rteen Points failed. Whal'might have 
been the'result had von Hertling, Chancellor <rf 
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Germany, and Czemin. in Austria, possessed full 
powers, it ia difficult to say. But the military 
mast^^ of Germany could not resist the tempta- 
tion ^(diich the surrender of Russia brouf^t before 
their eyes. By securing the eastern front and re- 
leasing prisoners as well as troops there, they would 
be able to establish a crushing superiority in the 
west; France would be annihilated before the Amer- 
ican armies could count, if indeed they were ever 
raised. Hence the heavy terms of Brest-Litovsk 
imd Bucharest and the [H^parations for the great 
drive of March. As Wilson said, "The tragical 
circumstance is that this one party m Germany is 
apparently willing and able to send millions of men 
to their death to prevent what all the wcffld now 
seestobejust." Thus Germany lost her last chance 
to emerge from the war uncnished. 

The ruthless poliQr followed by LudendinfF and 
his associates gave the Flresident new opportunities 
to appeal to the peoples of the Central Empires. 
He incorporated in his speeches the phrases of 
the German Socialists. "Self -Determination" and 
**No annexations and no indemnities "were phrases 
that had been made in Germany before Russia 
impcH-ted them; and when they formed the text 
of presidential addresses, many Germans, despite 
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tliranselTes, doubtless felt a twinge of sympathy. 
Coupled with these appeals ^ent the Resident's 
warnings that if they persisted in tying up their 
fortunes with those of their rulers, they must share 
the p^ialties. If Germany insisted up<»i maln'Tig 
fra-ce alone the deciding element, then he must 
accept the cdiallenge and abide the issue. "There 
is, therefore, but one response possible from us: 
Force, Force to the utmost, F<ffce without stint or 
limit, the righteous and triumphant Ftn-ce which 
shall make Bight the law of the world and cast 
every selfish dominion down in the dust." Neither 
the appeals nw the warnings of Wilson had any 
effect apparent at the moment, and yet the seed 
was sown. During the victorious German drives of 
March, April, and May, <q>inion to the east of the 
Rhine seemed to have rallied firmly behind the 
Teuton Government; but with the first slight set- 
backs of the following month the process of crum- 
bling began. An American economist and banker, 
Henry C. Emery, then prisoner in Grermany, tells 
of the pessunism prevalent as early as June and 
the whispers of the approaching fall of the Kaiser. 
Li his memoirs Ludendorff lays the failure of 
the German armies in August to the complete 
breakdown of the national spirit. 
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The end came with extraordinary speed. Al- 
ready in September, alter the defection of Bulgaria 
and the startling success of Foch's convei^tng 
movement on Sedan, Giermany knew that she was 
defeated. TheBerlinGovernmeDttumedtoWilson 
and on the Sth of October requested an armistice. 
At the same time Austria-Hungary made a similar 
request offering to n^otiate on the basis of the 
Fourteen Points. Wilson's position was delicate. 
He knew in September that the end was near 
and prepared for the situation in some degree by 
sending Colonel Bbuse abroad to be ready to dis- 
miss armistice terms with the Allies. But the 
sudden character of the German collapse had in- 
toxicated public opinion to such an extent that the 
political idealism which he had voiced ran the risk 
of becoming swamped. If Germany were indeed 
helpless and the Allies triumphant, there was the 
danger that, in the flush of victory, all the promises 
of a just peace would be forgott^i. He must 
provide against such a contingency. On the other 
hand he must secure guarantees that G^many had 
indeed thrown off her militaristic cloak, as IMnoe 
Max of Baden, the new Chancellor, insisted; and 
also that under cover of an armistice she mi^t not 
effect a withdrawal of her defeated armies, only to 
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renew the struggle under mOTe favwable condi- 
ticnis on her own Ixffders. He was caught between 
the danger of German fraud and Allied exuberance. 
Hiere ensued a month of negotiations, duiing 
which the military victory of the Allies was further 
assured, as described in the preceding pages. The 
German Goremment was first asked by Wilson if 
it accq>ted the Fourteen Points and the similar 
stipulatifuu made by the Presid^it in subsequent 
addresses. Replying in the affirmative, Prince 
Max then promised to acquiesce in armistice terms 
that would leave the military situaticm unchanged, 
and. further agreed to order a cessation of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare and of the wanton de- 
struction caused by the German armies in thdr 
retreat. Finally be declared in answer to Wilstrn's 
demand, that the request for an armistice and 
peace came from a government ** which is free from 
any arbitrary and irresponsible Influence, and is 
supported by the approval of an overwhelming 
majority of the Crerman people." The President 
then fonnally transmitted the coiTeapondeace to 
the Allies, and Colonel House entered upon dis- 
cussions to establish with them the understanding 
that the basis of the peace n^oUations would be 
the Wilstmian programme. He was successful; and 
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the Fourteen Points, with reservation of the sec- 
ond. "Freedom of the seas, " were accepted by the 
Allied governments. The Allies, on the other 
hand, secured President Wilson's approval of the 
principle that "compensation will be made by 
Germany for all damage done to the dvilian popu- 
lation of the Allies and their property by the ag- 
gression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the 
air." Upon this understanding the det^ls of the 
armistice were left to the military leaders. The 
terms as fixed reflected the military situation on 
the fighting front and the political situation in Ger- 
many and placed Germany entirely in the power of 
the victors without possibility of renewing the war. 
The conditions laid down were so stringent that un- 
t3 the last moment a refusal by the German dele- 
gates seemed inuninent ; but on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, just before the expiration of the time limit 
allowed them, they accepted the inevitable. 

It is a mistake to regard the umistiee as forced 
upon the Allies by President Wilson. Many per- 
sons abroad, as in this country, felt, it is true, that 
it was wrong to permit the peaceful withdrawal of 
the Grerman armies, even though the full military 
advantages of victory were secured by the armis- 
tice conditions; the Allies ought, they argued, to 
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impress on the Germans the magnitude of their 
d^eat on the field of battle, and this could not be 
done so long as German soil had been free from 
warfare. General Po^shing was strongly opposed 
to the granting <A an armistice. The Allied chiefs 
knew, however, that although the continuation of 
the fighting would lead to the surrender dt a great 
German force, every day would cost the victorious 
armies a heavy toll of killed and wounded, and 
the advantage to be gtuned thereby was at least 
queatJraiable. This fact was emphasized even by 
Marshal Foch. They hesitated* certdnly, to ac- 
cept the Fourteen Points as the basis for peace, 
for they feared lest the interpretation put upon 
them at the Peace Conf^^nce might rob them <d 
what they believed to be the just fruits of victory. 
In both France and England there was, it is true, 
a body of liberal opinion which would not brook 
open repudiation of the ideals that Wilson had 
sponsored during the war and to which Allied min- 
isters had themselves paid tribute. In each coun- 
try th^« was anoth^ group demanding a " peace of 
amiihilation," with the payment of bH war costs 
by the defeated, but Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau feared at the moment to raise this issue. 
Both England and France were dependent upon 
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American assistance for the inomediate future 
as they had been during the war. They needed 
American food, raw materials, and money. A break 
with Wilson, who for the moment was the popular 
hero of Europe, taken in conjunction with an 
economic crisis, might be the signal for domestic 
disturbances if not revolution. 

Thus with Ciermany helpless and the Allies at 
least outwardly accepting his peace programme, 
Woodrow Wilson seemed to be master of the situa- 
tion. And yet his power was more apparent thtm 
real. Apart from that moral influence which he 
exercised over the European liberals and which 
among some of the working classes was so extreme 
that candles were burnt before his picture, bul 
which also was inevitably imstable and evanescoit, 
Wilson's power rested upon the fact that he was 
President of the United States. But the nation 
was no longer united behind him or bis policy, if 
indeed it had ever been so. Tha t hatred and dis- 
toijat which had marked the electoral campaign of 
1916, and which, stifled for the moment by en- 
trance into the war, had flamed out early in IdlS 
in the attack upon his war administration, now in 
the autumn thre atened an egplorion of po pular 
disapprobation in some parts of the coimtry. iGEen 
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had long whispered "autocrat" but had generally 
been siloiced during the war by the admoniticm 
not to weaken the government by factious criti- 
dam. Now they began to shout it from the 
house-tops. Because ci his inability to grasp the 
impcalance of either tact or tactics, the President 
made the way of his opponents easy for them. 

Shortly before the Congressional elections ol No- 
vember, at the moment when he felt the need 
of national support in order to strengthen his por- 
tion with the Allies, the President was prevailed 
upon to issue an appeal to^efilgctaBV.lifltihg them ~ 
to vote for Dem ocratic cagdidates on the ground 
that the nation ought to have unified leadership 
in the coming moment of crisis, and that a Repub- 
lican Congress would divide the leadership. There 
was nothing novel in such an appeal; in 1898, 
McKinley had begged for a Republican Congress 
on the grotmd that "this is no time for divided 
councils, " the same ground as that taken by Wil- 
son in 1918. Roosevelt in the same year (1898) 
had said: "Remember that whether you will or 
not your votes this year will be viewed by the 
nations of Europe from one standptunt only. . . . 
A refus al to sustain the Pres ident ^ isjyflar willt 
in their eyes, be read as a refusal to sustain the war 
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and to suatai n the efforts of the pea ^p ffftn?""''"''"" "— 
WiIiao*s appeal in 1918 was merely an echo of 
Roosevelt's in 1898. Yet it was a mistake in tac- 
tics. It ^tabled the Republicans to assert that, 
whereas they had sunk partisan differences during 
the war in order to secure the victory of the nation, 
Wilson was now capitalizing Uie war and foreign 
probl^ns to win a partisan advantage. The result 
of the elections was Republican success, a8suri^~ 
to that [tiu iy n fiHjrtmfijjjmfj in the Staiatr and 
ft goodly majittityin the Hoiise> fter March 4, 1919. 
The President mad^ other tactical mistakes . 
Instead of takmg~Qie Senate into nis confidence 
by entering upon numerous conferences with its 
leaders, he stood upon the letter of the Constitu- 
tion and gave the clear impression that he would 
conduct the peace negotiations himself without 
Senatorial assistance, leaving the Senators merely 
their constitutional privilege of "advice and con- 
sent" when a treaty should be laid before them. 
He would have done better to remember a remark- 
able passage in one of his own lectures, dehvered 
ten years before. Speaking of the difficulty of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the Soiate, be had 
said that there is a "course which the President 
may fdlow, and which one or two Presidents of 
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unusual political sagacity have followed, with the 
satisfactory results that were to have been ex- 
pected. He may himself be less stiff and <^sh> 
may himself act in the true spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and establish intimate relations of confidence 
with the Senate on his own initiative, not carrying 
his plans to completion and then laying them in 
final form before the Senate to be accepted or re- 
jected, but keeping himself in confidential com- 
munication with the leaders of the Senate while 
his plans are in course, when their advice will be 
of service to him and his information of the greatest 
service to them, in order that there may be verit- 
able Qounsel and a real accommodation of views, 
instead of a final challenge and contest." Had 
Wilson in 1918, and after, followed his own advice, 
the outcome might have been different. But 
nothing describes so perfectly the exact opposite 
of his attitude as the passage quoted above. 

The President might at least have assuaged the 
Boise of injury that rankled in the hearts of the 
Senators by asking for their advice in the appoint- 
ment of the Peace Commission. Instead he kept 
his own counsel. He decided to go to Paris himself 
as head of the Commission, and chose for his asso- 
ciates men who were not qualified to win for him 
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the support that he needed in the Senate or in the 
country. Robert Lansing, as Secretary of State, 
was a necessary appointment. Colonel House was 
probably the best-fitted man in Apaerica for the 
approadiing n^otiations, alike by bis tempera- 
ment, by the breadth of his knowledge of foreign 
questions, and by his intimacy with foreign states- 
men. But at least two places on the Commission 
should have been given to eminent Republicans 
and to men universally known and respected. If 
Wilson was unwilling to select membtrs of the 
Senate, he might have heeded public opmion which 
called definitely for William Howard Talt and 
Elihu Root. Both were pledged to the most im- 
portant item of Wilson's programme, the League 
o{ Nations; both exercised wide influence in the 
country and in the Republican party. The Senate, 
with a Repubhcan majority, would almost cer- 
tainly ratify any treaty whidi tiiey had signed. 
But the President, for reasons of a piurely negative 
character, passed them over and with what looked 
to the public like mere carelessness, choae General 
Tasker Howard Bliss and Henry White, f<vmerly 
Ambassadtv to Rome md Paris tmder Pk'esidenta 
Roosevelt and Taft. Both were men of ability 
and experience, but neither enjoyed the particular 
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confidence of the American people; and what 
Americans chiefly wanted was the assurance of 
persons they knew and trusted, that the peace 
was ri^t. In the existing state of public opin- 
ion, the assurance of the President was not in 
itself sufficient. 

IVesident Wilson's decision to go to Paris as a 
member of the Commission aroused still fi^tser 
opposition, but had reasons infinitely more cogent. 
He knew that there would be great difficulty in 
translating his ideals into fact at the Peace Con- 
ference. He believed that he could count upon the 
support of liberal opinion in Europe, but realized 
that the leading politicians had not yet been won 
sincerely to hb policy. The pledge they had given 
to accept the Fourteen Points might mean much fX 
little; everything depended upon inter[H:etation. 
A peace of justice and a League of Nations stiU 
hung in the balance. At this moment, with Ger- 
many clearly he^Iess, opinion abroad appeared to 
be trading, naturally enough, toward the old-style 
division of the spoils among the victors. More than 
one influaitia] French and British newspaper b^an 
to sound the cry Vcb victis. Mweover, in Amer- 
ica hrdke forth a chorus of encouragement to the 
Allies to pay no attrition to Wilsonian idealism. 
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On the 27th of Novembo', shortly before the 
Commission sailed, Roosevelt wrote: "Our Allies 
and our enemies and Mr. Wils(ni tiima^lf should all 
understand that Mr. Wilson has no authority 
whatever to speak for the Amo'ican people at this 
time. His leadership has just been emphatically 
repudiated by them. . . . _'Mi. Wilson and his 
Fourteen Points and his four supplementary points 
and his five complementary points and all his 
uttaances every which way have ceased to have 
uiy shadow of ri^t to be accepted as expressive 
of the will of the American people. . . . Letthem 
[the Allies] impose their common will on the nations 
responsible for the hideous disaster which has al- 
most wrecked mankind." It was frank encourage- 
ment to the Allies, coming from the Ammcan who, 
with Wilson, was best-known abroad, to divide the 
spoils and to disregard all promises to introduce a 
new international order, and it must have brought 
}oy to Clemenceau and S<mnino. 

Wilson feared that having won the war the 
United States might lose the peace : not by softness 
tomrds Germany — as yet there was no danger of 
that — but by forgetting the ideals tor which it had 
entered the war, by fra-getting that a peace of in- 
justice sows the seeds <tf the next war, and by a 
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relapse into the old bankrupt aystem of the Balance 
of Pow^. He realized that the peoples of France, 
England, and Italy had felt the pinch of war as the 
American people had never done, and that it was 
demanding too much of human nature to expect 
that their attitude would be one of moderaticHi. 
He knew that in the negotiationB Clemenceau and 
Sonnino would be definitely opposed to his pro- 
gramme and that' he could not count i^ton Lloyd 
Gre<»rge. He decided tho^ore that he must him- 
self go to Parb to fight tear his ideab. The decjaion 
was one of tremendous significance. At the mo- 
ment when domestic problems of reconstruction 
would be most acute, an American President was 
going to leave the country because of the interest of 
Americain European affairs. The United States was 
now so much a part of the world system that domes- 
tic issues seemed of less impc^tance than the danger 
that Europe might fall back into the vid interna- 
tional system which had proved unable to keep the 
peace. The President's voyage to France was the 
clearest manifestation yet vouchsafed of the settled 
position of the United States as a world power. 

If the justice of his policy and the necessity of 
full participaticm in the peace as in the war be ad- 
mitted, Wilson was jnvbably rif^t in gtung to 
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Paris. No one else could have secured so much of 
his programme. No one else was possessed of the 
political power or the personal prestige which be- 
longed to him. The history of the Conference 
was to show that when he absented himself in 
February and after he left Paris in June, his sub- 
wdinates found great difficulty in meeting Allied 
opposition. But the decision of the President to 
attend the Peace Conference furnished fresh nui- 
terial for criticism at home. It was a new thing 
in our histwy; people did not understand the im- 
portance of th& issues involved and Rtfrihiit^ hip 
vpyac^^i o vanit y. Unquestionably it weakened 
Wjlson in America as much as it strengthened him 
abroad. When on the 4th of December, the presi- 
dential ship, George Washington, sailed out of New 
York harbor, saluted by the wild shrieks of a 
thousand sirens and the showers of glittering white 
papers streaming from the windows of the sky- 
scrapers, preceded by the battleship Petmayhania, 
flanked by destroyers, . with acrobatic airplanes 
and a stately dirigible overhead, external aithu- 
siasm was apparently at its height. But Wilson 
left behind him glowing embers of intoise opposi- 
tion which, during .the next sis months, were to be 
famied into a dangerous flame. 
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CHAPTER X 

WATS OF THE PEACE CONF^^WCT__ 

On Friday, December IS. 1018, the George Wtah- 
ingUm ateamed slowly into Brest harbor throu^ a 
long double line of gray battleships and destroyers, 
greeted by the thunder of presidential salutes and 
the blare of marine bands. Europe thrilled with 
emotion, which was half curiosity and half genuine 
entJiusiajmi : it was to see and applaud the man who 
during the past eighteen months had crystallized 
in speech the undefined thought of the Allied world, 
who represented (at least in European eyes) the 
strength and idealism of America, and who stood, 
for the moment, as the political Messiah to liber- 
als in every country of the Old Wcvld, victors or 
defeated. The intensity of the curiosity as well 
as the sincerity of the enthusiasm was attested on 
the following day, when President Wils<m drove 
through the streets of Paris, welcomed by the vo- 
ciferous plaudits of the close-padced crowd. It was 
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for him a public txiuinph, no greater than that 
accorded to King Albert of Belgium and certainly 
leas demonstrative than the jubilations of armis- 
tice night, but nevertheless imdeniably sweet to 
the IVesident, who lodced to popular opinion as 
the bulwark upon which he must rely during the 
difficult days ahead. 

Further triumphs awaited him in his trips to 
England and to Italy. In London and Rome, as in 
Paris, he was the object of demonstrations which at 
times became tdnuist delirious; m<«e than once his 
admirers must have been reminded of the Biblical 
phrase that alludes to the honcff of a prc^het out- 
side his own country. The emotion of Europe is 
not difficult to understuid. The man in the street 
was ready to shout, for the war was finished and the 
miseries of the peace that was no peace were not 
yet realized. Wilson stood for Justice above ev^y- 
thing, and the people of each coimtry believed 
whole-heartedly that their particular demands 
were just; the President, theref<H:e, must stimd 
with them. To Frenchmen it was obvious that he 
must approve the "simple justice" of the claim 
that Germany pay the entire cost of the war; 
Italians were convinced that he would sanction 
their "just" demand for the annexation of Fiume. 
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So long as Justice remained flomething abstrtict his 
popularity remained 8ecin%. Could he retain it 
when f!oncrete issues arose? As early as the be- 
ginning of January ebulliticHis of approval became 
less frequoit. Discordant voices were audible 
suggesting that Wilson was too prone to sacrifice 
the material necessities of the war-burd»ied na- 
tions to his idealistic notions. People asked why 
he failed to visit Belgiiun and the devastated re- 
gions of France, so bb to see for himself what suf- 
ferings had been endured. And the historian may 
well inquire if it were because he had not gauged 
the depth .of feeling aroused by German war prac- 
tices, or because he had determined to show the 
Germans that he would not let his judgment be 
douded by emotion. IVhatever the ezplanatian, 
his popularity suffered. 

Without question the original strength of Presi- 
dent Wilson's position, resting in part upon the 
wannth of popular feding, which is ever uncer- 
tain, was imdermined by the delays that marked 
the opening of the Peace Conference. Such delays 
may have resulted in part from the purpose of the 
Allied leaders, who wished to permit public enthu- 
siasm for'V\^lson to cool; they may also have been 
caused in part by the differences that developed 
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over the incoiporatioii of the League of Nations m 
the Treaty. But a prime caUiSe of delay is to be 
foUnd in the fact that a Peace Conference of this 
character was a new experience and the statesmen 
assembled were not quite sure how to conduct it. 
Too little thought had been given to the problem 
of organization, and the plans which had been 
drawn up by the French and Americans were ap- 
parently forgotten. The host oi diplomatic at- 
tach^ and technical advisers, who crowded the 
Qua! d'Orssy and the hotels of Paris, had only a 
vague notion as to their duties and waited imeasily, 
wondering why their chi^ did not set them to 
work. In truth the making of peace was to be 
characterized by a looseness of organization, a 
failure to cotfrdinate, and a waste of time and 
energy resulting from slipshod methods. In the 
deliberations of the Conference there was a curious 
mixture of efficiency and ineffectiveness; a wealth 
ai information upon the topics under discussion 
and an inability to concentrate that information. 
Important decisions were made and forgotten in 
the welter of conferential disoi^anization. 

No one could complain that delays w«% caused 
by the kind of gay Mvohty that characterized 
the Vienna Congress a hundred years ago. The 
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atmosphere of the Paris Conference was more Uke 
that of a ctmvention of traTeling salesmen. The 
Hotel Crillon, home of the American Commission, 
was gray and gaunt as the State, War, and Navy 
Building in Washington. Banquets were rare; 
state balls imheard of. The President who had 
separate headquarters, first in the Fare Monceau 
and later on the 'Place des !^tats Unis, avwded the 
orthodox diversions of diplomacy and labeled with 
an intensity that was destined to result in physical 
collapse. The very dress of the delegates mirrcred 
their businesslike attitude: high silk hats were sel- 
dom seen; Lloyd George appeared in the plainest 
of bowlers and Colonel House in his simple, black 
felt. Experts worked far into the early miming 
hours in order that principals might have statis- 
tics; principals labored even on Easter Day, and 
were roused from their beds at four in the mim- 
ing to answer telegrams. Unique departure in the 
history of diplomacy: this was a wcarking Peace 
Conference ! 

Each of the different commissions had brought 
to Paris a staff of attach^ and experts, upon whom 4 
the principa] delegates were to rely in questions of 
fact, and who were themselves to decide points of 
detail in drafting the economic and political clauses 
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of the treatiea and in detenmning new boundaries. 
The eq>ert staff of the American Commission had 
been carefully selected and was generally regarded 
as equal to that of any other power. Compared 
with tiie f (veign e^>erts, its members lacked experi- 
ence in diplomatic methods, no doubt, but they 
were as well or better equipped with exact informa- 
tion. There is an instance of an American expert 
on a minor commission asking that a decision be al- 
tered in view of new facts just brought to light, and 
offering to place those facts in detail before the 
commission. "I suggest," said a foreign del^^te, 
"that we accept the amendment without investi- 
gation. Hitherto the facts presented by the Amer- 
icans have been irrefutable; it would be waste of 
time to investigate them." 

Such men as Hoover, Hurley, and Gompers were 
at hand to give their expert opinions on questions 
which they had mastered during the course of the 
war. Norman Davis and Thomas I^amont acted 
as financial advisers. Baruch and McCormick 
brought the wealth of experience which resulted 
, from their administration of the War Industries 
and War TVade Boards. The foresight of Colonel 
House, furthermore, had gathered together a group 
d men who, o^anized since the summer of 1917 in 
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what had been caUed "The Inquiry," had been 
studying the conditioiis that would detennine new 
pcJitical boundaries on the basis of justice and 
practicability. The principal delegates could not 
be expected to know the details that would decide 
the disposition of Danzig, the late of Fiume, the 
division of the Banat of T^nesvar. They would 
need some one to tell them the amount of coal 
produced in the Saar Basin, the location of mines 
m Tesc^en, the ethnic character fif eastern Galicia, 
the difference between Slovaks and Rutheoians. 
It was all very well to come to the Conference with 
demands for justice, but our commissioners must 
have cold facts to support those demands. The 
fact that exact information was available, and 
played a r61e in the decisions of the Conferen<%, 
marks a step f toward in the histcary of diplomatic 
relations. 

Contrary to general espectation and rumor, Wil- 
son, although he disregarded the American Com- 
missioners,' except Colonel House, made constant 
use of the various expertB. On the George Wtuh- 
ingtmi he had told a group of them that he would 
rely absolutely upon the results of their investi- 
gations. "Ten me what's right," he had said, 
"and I'll fi^t for it. Give me a guaranteed 
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portion." During the negotiations he called in 
the experts for daily consultations ; they sat behind 
liiin at the sessions of the Council of Ten and on 
the sofa beside bim in the Council of Four. Their 
advice was not always followed to the letter; in the 
Shantung issue it was reluctantly discarded; but 
in audi important matters as the Fiume problem, 
'Wilson rested his case wholly upon the knowledge 
and opinions of the experts. 

In defiance of the example of the Congress (A 
Vienna, which never formally gathered in plenary 
session, the Paris Conference met with all delegates 
for the first time, on Januu-y 18, 1919. It was a 
picturesque scene, cast in the long Clock Koom of 
the Quai d*Qrsay, the conventional black of the 
majwity of delegates broken by the horizon^blue 
uniform of Marshal Fodi, the natty red-trimmed 
khaki of Briti^ sta£f officers, and the white flow- 
ing robes and golden headdress of the Arabian 
Emir Faisal; down the center of the room ran the 
traditionally diplomatic green baize tables behind 
which sat the delegates; attach^ and press co- 
respondents crowded into the comas or peered 
around the curtains of adjoining rooms ; at the end, 
in front of the white marble fireplace, sat th^ 
dominating perstmalities of the Allied world. But 
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such plenary sessions were not to witness the actual 
work of the Conferoice, nor was Wflson's de- 
mand for "open covenants openly arrived at" to 
be translated literally into accomplishment. To 
conduct the Peace Conf »ence by seanons open to 
the public was obviously not feasible. There were 
too many delegates. Time, which was precious 
beyond evaluation, would be lost in the making oi 
speeches for home consumption. More time would 
be lost in translation of the Babel of languages. 
fVankneas and directness of n^otiation would be 
impossible, for if the papers should print what the 
delegates said about each other there would be a 
national crisis every day. Finally, a congress is by 
nature ill-adapted tot the study of intricate inter- 
national problems, as was later to be illustrated in 
the idstcsey of the United States Senate. 

The representatives d the larger Eiu-opean 
Toyrexa had assumed that the direction of the Con- 
ference would be taken by a small executive com- 
mittee, corresponding to the Supreme War Conn- 
dl, sod to this President Wilson agreed. Such a 
committee would necessarily meet in secret, in or- 
der that it might not.be hamp^^d by formalities 
and that there mi^t be frank speedi. Only a 
tffief communique, stating the subject of disc 
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and the decisioQ reached, would be issued to the 
press. The cominittee would provide for the execu- 
tive measures that must be taken to oppose the 
growth of economic and political anarchy in central 
and southeastern Europe, would distribute the 
problems that were to be studied by special com- 
missions, and would formulate or approve the solu- 
tions to those problems. It would sup^vise the 
drafting of the treaties and present them to the 
plenary conference in practically final form. Since 
the bulk of the fitting had been carried by the 
major powers and since they would guarantee the 
peace, this supreme council of the Confer^ice was 
composed (^ two representatives of the major five, 
France, Great Britain, the TJnited States, Italy, 
and S&paa, the last-named now entering the sacred 
coterie of "Great Powers." Among the delegates 
(^ the smaller powers there was lively dissatisfac- 
tion at the exclusion from the inner council of such 
states as Belgium and Serbia, which had been in- 
vaded by the enemy and had made heavy sacrifices 
in the war; they complained also that the number 
of delegates allotted them was insufficient. Al- 
ready, it was whispered, the phrases that dealt 
with the "rights of small nations" were being for- 
gotten, and this peace congress was to be but a 
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repetition of those previous diplomatic assemblies 
where the spoib went to the strong. But Wilson, 
who was regarded as the defender of the rights 
of the small states, agreed with Clemenceau that 
practical necessity demanded an executive council 
of restricted numbers, and felt that such a body 
could be trusted to see that effective justice was 
secured. In truth the President was almost as 
mudi impressed by the extreme nationalistic ard<ff 
of the small powers, as a source of future danger, as 
be was by the selfishness of the large. 

The Supreme Council, during the early days of 
the Conference, was generally known as the Coun- 
cil of Ten. It met in the study of Stephane Fichoo, 
the French Fca-eign Minister, which opened on 
to the garden of the SVench Foreign Office, and 
which, with its panelled walls, covered with gor- 
geous Gobelins picturing Ruben's story of Marie 
de* Medid, its stately brocaded diairs, and old- 
rose and gray Aubusson carpets, was redolent of 
old-time diplomacy. In\be center, behind a mas- 
sive desk, sat the president of the Conference, 
Georges Clemenceau — short, squat, round-shoul- 
dered, with heavy white eyebrows and mustache 
serving perfectly to conceal the expression both of 
eyes and of mouth. Ordinarily he rested immobile. 
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hia hands folded in the eternal gray gloves, on 
his face an expression of bored tolraance, the 
expression of a man who, after half a century in 
the political arena of France, had little to leam 
either of men or of affairs, even from a Peace 
Conference. Skeptical in attitude, a cold listen- 
er, obviously impermeable to mere verbiage and 
affected by the logic of facts alone, he had a ruth- 
less finger ready to poke into the interstices of 
a loosely-woven ai-gum^it. Clemenceau spoke 
but rarely, in low even tones, with a paucity imd 
awkwardness of gesture surprising in a Latin; he 
was chary of eloquence, disdaining the obvious 
arts of the rhetor, but he had at his command an 
endless string of biting epigrams, and hjls satire 
woimded with a touch so sharp that it was scarcely 
felt or seen except by the unfortunate recipient. 
Upon infrequent occasion, in the course of hot 
debate, some one would pierce his armor and touch 
him upon the unguarded quick; then the man was 
truisformed, the eyebrows would shoot up, the 
eyes flash, the mustache bristle, the voice vibrate, 
and the invective which he poured forth scalded like 
molten lead. One understood at such a moment 
why hewascalled "the'nger." But such outbursts 
weie rare. More characteristic of his method of 
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debate was the low-voiced inttiical phrase, when 
his arid humor crackled like a wireless message. 

Clemenceau dwarfed the other French delc^tes, 
with a single exception, not alone by the magic of 
his personality but by the grip which he had on the 
imagination of France. The people remembered 
that long career, beginning with the early days of 
the Republic and culminating with the miracle of 
the political salvation he brought to France in the 
dark days of 1917, when the morale of the nation 
was near the breaking-point, and which made 
possible the military victory of Foch. France was 
grateful. He had no political party in the Chamber 
upon whidi to rely, but the nation was behind him, 
at least for the moment. "If I should die now," 
he is reported to have said during the early days 
of the Conference, "France would give me a great 
funeral. If I live six months, no one knows what 
may happen." For Clemenceau was a realist; he 
did not permit himself the luxury of being deceived 
even by the good qualities of his own countrymen. 
It he feared anything it was the domination of 
politics by the impractical. Mankind must be 
taken as it is and not as we should like it to be. He 
was troubled by ^^t he called the "noble sim- 
[didty" of Wilson. Statesmen must be inspired 
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by the sacred egotism which provides ica the ma- 
terial safety and progress of their own nation. 
Above all, in his mind, France was particularly 
vulnerable and thus must insist upon particular 
means of defoise against the secular euemy across 
the Rhine. 

Behind Clemenceau, in the Cknmcil, hovered his 
friend and Foreign Secretary, Stephane Pichon. 
M<ve in evidence, however, was AndrS Tardieu, 
who alone of the French delegates remained un- 
dwarfed by the Prime Minister. Journalist, poli- 
tician, captain ol Blue Devils, FVanco-Ammcan 
Commissioner, now the youngest of the Frendi 
peace commission, Tardieu, more than any one else 
supplied the motive energy that carried the treaty 
to completion. Debonair and genial, excessively 
practical, he was the "troubleman" of the Con- 
ieraxce: when difficulties arose over the Saar, or 
Fiume, or reparations, Tardieu was called in to 
work with a special committee and find a com- 
promise. Not a regular member of the Gsundl of 
Ten, he was nevertheless at Clemenceau*s elbow, 
and especially after the attempt on the latt^'s life, 
he labeled day and night on the details which 
were too much fw the str^igth and time of the 
older man. 
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On Clemenceau's right, and half facing him, sat 
the two American delegates, Wilson and Lansing. 
The President, to the surprise of many, was by no 
means the awkward college professor lost among 
practical politicians. His speech was slow and his 
manner might almost be called ponderous, but the 
advisers who' whispered over his shoulder, during 
the course of the debate, attested the rapidity 
with which his mind operates and his skill in catch- 
ing the points suggested. There was far less of the 
dogmatic doctrinaire in his attitude than had been 
looked for. Occasionally his remarks bordered up- 
on the sententious, but he never "orated," in- 
variably using a conversational tone; many of his 
points were driven home by humorous allusions or 
anecdotes rather than by didactic logic. Like that 
of the other delegates his manner was informal. 
During the cold days of late January he walked 
about the room during discussions in order to keep - 
bis feet warm. Indeed the proceedings of the 
Council of Ten were characterized by a noted ab- 
sence of stiffness. It was evidently expected that 
the prestige whidi Wilson possessed among the 
masses would evapcvate in this inner council; but 
nothing of the kind was apparent. It was not un- 
interesting to note that when a point was raised 
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every on€ looked involuntarily to see how it would 
be t^en by the President; and when the dele- 
gates of the stmtUer Powers appeared before the 
Coimcil they addressed their remarks almost di- 
rectly at him. Lansing spoke seldom, but then 
with f(H-ce and conviction, and was evidently more 
troubled than Wilson by the compromises with ex- 
pediency which the Americans were compelled to 
make. His attention was never distracted by the 
sketches which he drew without ceasing, diiring 
the course of the debates — grotesque and humorous 
figures, much in demand by every one present as 
mementos of the Conference. 

Next cm the ri^t sat David Lloyd George, with 
thick gray hair and snapping Celtic eyes. Alert 
and magnetic, he was on the edge of his chair, 
questioning and interrupting. Frankly ignorant 
of the details of continental geography and politics, 
naive in his inquiries, he possessed the capacity 
ioT acquiring effective information at lightning 
speed. Unfortunately he was not over-critical and 
the source of his information was not Invariably 
the highest authority; he was prone to accept the 
views of joiunalists rather than those of his own 
Foreign Office. Effervescent as a bottle just rid of 
its cork, he was also imstable, twisting and veering 
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in his suggestions; not so mudi blown about by the 
winds of hostile criticism, to which he paid but 
little attention, as carried on by the shifting tides of 
political events at home. For his eye was always 
across the Channel, calculating the domestic effect 
of each treaty provision. Few cotlld resist his per- 
sonal magnetism in conversation and no one would 
deny him the title of master-politician of his age. 
During the first weeks of the Conference, Wilson 
seems to have fallen under the spell of Uoyd 
George to some extent, who showed himself quite 
as liberal as the President in many instances. But 
Wilson was clearly troubled by the Welshman's 
mercurial policy, and before he finally left for 
America, found relief in the solid consistency of 
Clemenceau. He always knew where the French 
Premier stood, no matter how much he mi^t diffa 
from him in point of view. 

Beside Lloyd George, a perfect foil, sat Arthur 
J. Balfour, assuming the attitude habitual to him 
after long years in the House of Commcais — head 
(HI the back of his chair, body reclining at a com- 
fortable angle, long legs stretched in front, hands 
grasping the lapels of his coat, eyes at frequent 
intervals closed. Rising, he overtopped every one 
present, white and bent though he was, in physical 
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atature as he did also in pure intellectual power. 
Graceful in tone and expression his outlook was 
the philosophical, possibly over-tolerant tor the 
exigencies of the situation, although upon occasion 
his judgment proved a valuable counterweight to 
the hasty enthusiasm of Lloyd George. But Bal- 
four, like Lansing, was sometimes treated with 
scant consid^ation by his chief and by no means 
exercised the influence which his eiqterience and 
capacity would lead one to expect. 

On the right of the British delegates sat the two 
Japanese, silent, observant, their features immobile 
as the Sphinx. It was a bold man who would 
attempt to guess the thoughts masked by their 
impasdve faces. They waited for the strat^c 
moment when they were to present their special 
claims; until then they attended all meetings, 
scarcely speaking a word, miwilling to commit 
themselves. Upon one occasion, in a minor com- 
mission, the Japanese del^ate held the deciding 
vote, the other four delegations being tied; when 
asked by the chairman how he voted, whether with 
the French and Americans or with the British and 
Italians, the Japanese responded simply, "Yes." 
Next the Japanese, but facing Clemenceau and 
about twelve feet from him, were the Italians: 
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Sonnino with his close-cropped white bullet bead 
and heavy drooping mustache, his great Roman 
nose coming down to meet an equally strong out- 
jutting chin, hia jaw set like a steel latch. The 
hawklike appearance of the man was softened in 
debate by the urbanity of his manner and the 
modulations of his voice. Orlando was less dis- 
tinctive in appearance and character. Eloquent 
and warm-hearted, he was troubled by the con- 
sciousness that failure to secure the full extent of 
Italian claims spelled the downfall of his ministry 
in Some. It is of some historical importance that 
Sonnino, who spoke perfect English with just a 
trace of Etonian inflection, was the more obsti- 
nate in his demands; Orlando, who showed himself 
inclined to compromise, spoke no English and 
therefore could come into intellectual contact with 
Wilson and Lloyd Gre<M'ge only through the medium 
of an interpreter. 

Proceedings were necessarily in both French 
and English, because none of the big men except 
Clemenceau and Sonnino used the two languages 
with comfort. The interpreter, Mantouz, who sat 
behind Clemenceau, was no mere translator. A 
few notes scribbled on a pad were sufficient for him 
to rmder the sense of a speech with keen accuracy 
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and frequently with a fire and a pungency that sur- 
passed the original. He spoke always in the first 
person as though the points made in debate were 
his own, and the carrying of each particular point 
the ideal nearest his heart. Behind the principals, 
the "Olympians," as they came to be called, were 
the experts and attaches, with long rolls of maps 
and complex tables of statistics, ready to answer 
questions of detailed facts. In truth there was 
more reference to sources of exact information by 
the chief delegates than would have been expected 
by the student of former diplomatic practices. 

In the center of the room, facing the Olympians, 
stood or sat the particular claimant or expert 
witness of the seance. Now it might be Marshal 
Foch, with wrinkled, weary, war-worn visage, and 
thin rumpled hair, in shabby uniform, telling of Ger- 
many's failure to fulfill the armistice conditions ; one 
would meet him later in the corridor outside — 
like Grant, he was apt to have the stump of a black 
cigar in the comer of his mouth — usually shaking 
his head ominously over the failure of the politi- 
cians to treat Germany with the requisite severity. 
Or the claimant before the Ten might be the grave, 
self-contained Venizelos, once outlaw and revolu- 
tionary, now, after many turns of fortxme's wheel. 
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master of Greece and perhaps the greatest states- 
man of them all. Then affain would appear the 
boyish Foreign Minister of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, Edward Benes, winning friends on all 
aides by his frank sincerity and ready smile; or, 
perfect contrast, the blackbearded Bratiano of 
Rumania, claiming the enforcement of the secret 
treaty that was to double the area <rf his state. 
Later, Paderewski came from Warsaw, his art 
sacrificed on the altar of patriotism, leonine in 
appearance, but surprisingly untemperamental in 
diplomatic negotiation. 

To each of these and to many others who pre- 
sented problems for immediate settlement the 
Council listened, for it had not merdy to draw up 
treaties and provide for the future peace of the 
world, but also to meet crises of the moment. The 
starving populations of central and southeastern 
Europe must be fed; tiny wars that had sprung up 
between smaJler nationalities must be attended to 
and armistice commissions dispatched; the reha- 
bilitation of railroads and river transportation de- 
manded attention ; coal mines must be operated and 
labor difficulties adjusted. This economic renais- 
sance had to be accomplished in face of national- 
istic quarrels and the social imrest that threatened 
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to spread the poison of communistic revolution as 
far west as the Rhine and the Adriatic. 

IVom the beginning it was clear that the actual 
drafting of the treaty clauses would have to be 
undertaken by special commissions. Hie wwk 
could never be completed except by a subdivision 
of labor and the assignment of particular problems 
to especially competent groups. As the. Council 
of Ten faced the situation, they decided that the 
number of the commissions must be increased. By 
the beginning of February the work was lai^ely 
subdivided. There was a commission headed by 
President Wilson working on the I<ea^e of Na- 
tions, while others studied such problems as 
responsibility for the war, reparations, interna- 
tional labor legislation, international control of 
ports, waterways, and railways, financial and eco- 
nomic problems, military, naval, and aerial ques- 
tions. When the Cotmcil of Ten fotmd themselves 
puzzled by the conflicting territorial claims of dif- 
ferent Allied nations, they decided to create also 
special territorial commissions to study bounda- 
ries and to report their recomm^idations back 
to the S:upreme Council. It was President Wilson, 
chafing at the early delays of the Conference, who 
eagerly adopted a suggestion of Colonel House to 
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the effect that time might be saved if the experts of 
the different states attacked boundary problems < 
and thus relieved the strain upon the time and 
nerves of the Olympiaiis, who could not be ex- 
pected to know or understand the detuls of each 
question. The suggestion was approved by the 
chiefs of the Allied governments. There were five 
such territorial commissions, which were in turn 
subdivided, while a single central territorial com- 
mission was appointed to coordinate the reports. 
The more important commissions, such as that 
upon the League of Nations, were composed of 
plenipotenliaries and included generally represen- 
tatives from the smaller states. The reparations, , 
financial, and labor commissions were made up of 
business men and financiers, the American repre- 
sentatives including such figures as Lamont, Nor- 
man Davis, Baruch, and McCormidE. The terri- 
torial commissions were composed of the represen- ' 
tatives of the four principal Powers; most of the ' 
European delegates, who were m some cases also ' 
plenipotentiaries, were chosen from the staffs of 
the Foreign Offices, and included such men as Sir I 
Eyre Crowe, Jules Cambon, Tardieu, and Sal- 
vage Baggi. The American delegates were g^t- 
erally members of the Inquiry, men who had been 
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wcffking on these very problems for more than a 
year. The special commissioDs worked with care 
and assiduity, and their decisions rested gener- 
ally on facts established after long discussion. To 
this extrait, at least, the Paris Conference was 
characterized by a new spirit in diplomacy. 

Upon the reports of these commissions were 
based the draft articles of the treaties, which were 
then referred back to the Supreme Council. By 
the time the reports were fini^ed, that body had 
divided into two smaller bodies: the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, and the Council of Premiers, 
composed of Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Wilson, 
and Orlando. The latter body, which came to be 
known as the Cotmcil of Four, or, colloquially, 
the "Big Four," naturally assumed complete di- 
rection. It was unfortunate certainly that a con- 
gress which had started with the cry of "open 
covenants" should thus find itself practically 
resolved into a committee of four. Disappoint- 
ed liberals have assumed that the inner coundl 
was formed with the object of separating Presi- 
dent Wilson from contact with popular ideas 
and bringing him to acceptance of the old-style 
peace desired by Clemenceau. In reality the Coun- 
cil of Four was simply a revival of the informal 
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committee which had sat during the autumn oi 
1818, when Colonel House, Lloyd George, and 
Clemenceau had met by themselves to formulate 
the policy to be adopted when Giermany presented 
her demand tor an armistice. When Wilson left 
Paris in February, Colonel House, who became 
chiefly responsible fcH- the American side of nego- 
tiations, found the Council of Ten unwieldy. It 
was attended by as many as thirty or forty per- 
sons, some of whom seemed inclined to spread col- 
ored accounts of what was going on, and the very 
size of the meeting tended toward the making 
of speeches and the slowing-down of progress. 
Furthermore, at that time Clemenceau, confined 
to his house by the wound inflicted by a would-be 
assassin, was unable to attend the sessicms of the 
Council of Ten. It was natural, therefore, that the 
three statesmen who had worked so ^ectively the 
preceding autunm should now renew their private 
conferences. When Wilson returned to Paris in 
March, and learned from Colonel House how much 
more rapidly the small committee was able to dis- 
pose of vexatious questions, he readily agreed to it. 
. Nor is there any valid evidence extant to show that 
his influence was seriously impaired by the change, 
although the sessions of the Council of Four took 
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on a greater appearance of secrecy than had been 
desired by Colonel House. 

The Council of Four acted as a board of review 
and direction rather than of dictators. When the 
reports of the ei^>at commissiona were unanimous 
they were generally accepted with little or no 
alteration. When a divided report was sent up, 
the Four were compeUed to reach a compromise, 
since every delay threatened to give new oppor- 
tunity to the forces of social disorder in Germany 
and aoutheaatan Eiuvpe. The Council met or- 
dinarily in the house used by President Wilson, on 
the Place des Etats-TJnis. Some of the conferences 
were held in a small room downstairs without the 
presence of secretaries or advisers ; frequently, how- 
ever, the experts were called in to meet with the 
chiefs in the large front room upstairs, and would 
oftcai monopolize^ the discussion, the Foiu- playing 
the part of listeners merely. Formality was dis< 
pensed with. During a debate upon the south- 
em boundary of Austria, President Wilson might 
have been seen on all fours, kneeling on the 
floor and tracing out the suggested frontier on a 
huge map, while other peace commissioners and 
eiperts surrounded him, also on their hands and 
Imees. Hours of labor were long. Th^e was, 
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certainly, much discussion that hinged upon self- 
ish nationalist interests, but also much that was 
inspired by a sincere desire to secure the solution 
that would permanently restore the tranquillity 
of Europe. 

The presence of President Wilson did much to 
maintain the idealism that jostled national self- 
seeking in the final drafting of the treaties. Though 
he lacked the political brilliance of Lloyd George 
and had not the suppressed but irresistible vehe- 
mence that characterized Clemenceau, his very 
simplicity of argument availed much. He was not 
destined to carry through the full programme of 
idealism as set out in the Fourteen Points, at least 
not as interpreted by most hl^erals. He could not 
secure the peace of reconciliation which he had 
planned, but even with his popularity in France, 
Belgium, and Italy lost, and his prestige dimmed, 
he retained such a strong position in the Council 
of Four that he was able to block some of the 
more ^Ireme propositions advanced by imperial- 
ist elements, and, more positively, to secure vrfiat 
he had most at heart, the League oi Nations. 
Whether he yielded more than he gained is a ques- 
tion wfaidi demands more detailed oonsideratkm. 
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CHAPTER XI 

BALANCE OF FOWKB OR LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 

Whatever mistakes President Wilson made at 
Paris, he did not greatly underestimate the diffi- 
culties of his task when he set forth from the United 
States. The liberal utterances of the Allied chiefs 
during the war had never succeeded in winning hia 
sincere confidence; more than once he had even in- 
timated that he did not consider their governments 
completely representative of public opinion. He 
anticipated a struggle with Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George over the amount of indemnity which was to 
be demanded from Germany, as well as over the 
territory of which she was to be deprived. Their 
formal approval of the Fourteen Points had been a 
cause of intoise satisfaction to him, but he realized 
definitely that they would make every effort to in- 
terpret them in terms of purely national self-inter- 
est. This he r^arded as the greatest difficulty to 
be met at Paris. The second difficulty lay in the 
<si 
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extreme demands that were being made by the 
smaller nationalities, now liberated from Teuton 
dominion or overlordship. Poland, Rumania, Ser- 
bia, Greece, were all asking for territory which 
could only be assigned to them on the ancient prin- 
ciple of the division of spoils among the victors. 
The spirit of nationalism which had played a rdle 
of so much importance in the antecedents of the 
war, as well as in the downfall of the Central 
Empires, now threatened to ruin the peace. As 
we have seen, it was partly because of this second 
danger that Wilson agreed to the exclusion of 
the smaller states from the Supreme Council of 
the Allies. 

Upon the details of the treaties, whether of an 
economic or a territorial character, the Fl^dent 
did not at first lay great stress. He was interested 
chiefly in the spirit that lay behind the treaties. 
The peace, he insisted, must be one of justice aiid, 
if possible, one of reconciliation. More concretely, 
the great point of importance was the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations; for the President be- 
lieved that only through the building up (tf a new 
international system, based upon the concert of 
all democratic states, could permanent justice and 
amity be secured. Only a new syston could suffice 
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to prevent the injiutice that great states work upon 
smaJl, and to stamp out the germs of future war. 
It would be the single specific factor that would 
make this treaty different from and better than 
treaties of the past. The ultimate origin of the 
great war was lesa to be sought in the aspirations 
and malevolence of Germany, he believed, than in 
the disorganized international system of Europe. 
Unless that were radically r^ormed, unless a r^ 
gime of diplomatic cooperation were substituted 
for the Balance of Power, neither justice nor peace 
could last. The c^d system had failed too often. 

Wilson does not seem to have formulated defi- 
nitely before he reached Paris the kind of League 
which he desired to see created. He was opposed 
to such intricate machinery as that proposed by the 
League to Enforce Peace, and favored an extremely 
simple organization which mi^t evolve naturally 
to meet conditions of the future. The chief organ 
of a League, he felt, should be an executive coundl, 
possibly composed of the ambassadors to some 
small neutral power. If trouble threatened in any 
quarter, the council was to interfere at once and 
propose a settlement. If this proved unsuccessful, 
a commercial boycott might be instituted against 
the offending state: it was to be outlawed, and, as 
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Wilson said, "outlaws are not popular now." He 
regarded it as important that the German colonies 
should not be divided among the Allies, but should 
be given to the League, to be administered possibly 
through some smaller power; for an institution, 
he felt, is always stabilized by the possession of 
property. 

Such were, broadly speaking, the ideas which 
seemed uppermost in the President's mind when be 
landed in France, and which he was determined 
should form the basis of the peace. He anticipated 
opposition, and he was in a measure prepared to 
fight for his ideals. But he failed adequately to 
appreciate the confusion which had fallen upon 
Europe, after four years and more of war, and 
which made the need of a speedy settlement so im- 
perative. If be had gauged more accurately the 
difficulties of his task be would have been more 
insistent upon the drafting of a quick preliminary 
peace, embodying merely general articles, and 
leaving all the details of the settlement to be 
worked out by experts at their leisure. He might 
thus have utilized his popularity and influence when 
it was at its height, and have avoided the loss of 
prestige which inevitably followed upon the dis- 
cussion of specific issues, when he was compelled to 
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take a stand opposed to the national aspirations 
of the various states. Such a general preliminary 
treaty would have gone far towards restoring a 
basis for the resumption of normal political and 
economic activity; it would have permitted Wilson 
to return to the United States as the unquestioned 
leader of the world; it would have blunted the edge 
of senatorial opposition; and finally it mi^t have 
enabled him to avoid the controversies with Allied 
leaders which compelled him to surrender much of 
his original programme in a series of compromises. 
It is only fair to Wilson to remember that his 
original plan, in November, was to secure sudi a 
preliminary treaty, which was to embody merely 
the general lines of a territorial settlement and the 
disarmament of the enemy. The delays whitji 
postponed the treaty were not entirely his fault. 
Arriving in France on the 13th of December, he ex- 
pected that the Conference would convene on the 
seventeenth, the date originally set. But days 
passed and neither the French nor the British took 
steps toward the opening of n^otiations. They 
had not even appointed their delegates. Lloyd 
George sent messages of welcome from across the 
Channel, but explained that domestic affairs de- 
tained him in England. Conscious (rf the struggle 
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that waa likely to arise between the "practical'* 
aspirations of Europe and the "idealism" of Amer- 
ica, the Allied leaders evidently were in no hurry to 
give to the exponent of the ideal the advantage of 
the pt^nilar support that he enjoyed during the 
early days following his arrival upon European 
abases. Hence it was not until the second week of 
January that the delegations began to assemble 
at Paris. In the interval Wilson had become in- 
volved in various detailed problems and he had 
lost the opportunity, if indeed it ever offered, to 
demand immediate agreement on preliminary terms 
of peace. 

Notwithstanding the delays, the President se- 
cured an early triumph in the matto* which he had 
closest at heart, namely, a League of Nations and 
its incorporation in the Treaty. Clemenceau had 
taken issue publicly with Wilson. When the Presi- 
dent, in the course of his English speefJies, affirmed 
that this was the first necessity of a world which 
had seen the system of alliances fail too often, the 
Fl-endi Premier replied in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on the 20th of December, that for his part he 
held to the old principle of alliances which had 
saved France in the past and must save her in the 
future, and that his sense of the practiciU would not 
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be affected by the "noble candeur" of Presidait 
Wilson. The polite sneer that underlay the latter 
phrase aroused the wrath of the more radical depu- 
ties, but the Chamber gave Clemenceau an over- 
whelming vote of ecmfidence as he thus threw 
down the gage. In the meantime Lloyd George had 
shown himself apparently indifferent to the League 
and much more interested in what were beginning 
to be called the "practical issues." 

With the opening of the Conference, however, it 
soon became apparent that ^^Ison had secured the 
support of the British delegates. It is possible that 
a trade had been tacitly consummated. Certain it 
is that the "freedom of the seas," which the British 
delegates were determined should not enter into 
the issues of the Peace Conference and which had 
threatened to make the chief difficulty between 
British and Americans, was never openly discussed. 
Had Wilson decided to drop or postpone this most 
indefinite of his Fourteen Points, on the under- 
standing that the British would give their support 
to the League? Atallev^its, the League of Nations 
was giv^i an important place on the programme 
of deliberations, and at the second of the plenary 
sessions of the Conference, held on January 2S, 1919, 
the principle of a League was approved without a 
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dissentient voice; it was ^so decided that the 
League should be made an integral part of the 
Treaty. Wilson, in addition to acquiring British 
support had won that of the Italiuis, to whom 
he had promised his aid in securing the Brenner 
frootier in the IVi^l- Clemenceau, according 
to an American del^ate, "had climbed on the 
band-wagon." 

The President's victory was emphasized when be 
also won the Europeans and the rq>res«itatives 
of the British overseas Dominions to acc^tance 
of the principle of "mandatmies," accarding to 
which the Goman colonies were not to be distrib- 
uted as spoils amongst the victors, but to become 
the propoty of the League and to be adminstered 
by the mandatory states, not for their own benefit 
but for that of the colonies. The victory was not 
complete, since Wilson's first intention had been 
that the mandatory states should not be the great 
powers, but such states as Holland or one of the 
Scandinavian nations. He was compelled to ad- 
mit the right of the British and French to take over 
the colonies as mandatories. Even so, the strug- 
gle over the issue was intense. Premier Hughes of 
Australia leading the demand that the German 
colonies should be given outright to the Allies and 
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the British self-goTerning DominioDS. Again the 
support of Lloyd George brought success to the 
Aznericau policy. 

In order to assure his victory in the foundation 
of a League of Nations, it was necessary that before 
returning home Wilson should see some definite 
scheme elaborated. Until the 14Ui of February he 
labored with the special committee appointed to 
draft a specific plan, which included much of the 
best political talent of the world: Lord Robert 
Cecil, General Smuts, Venizelos, L^n Bourgeois. 
In order to avoid the criticism that consideration 
of a League was delaying the preparation of peace 
terms, the commission met in the evenings so as not 
to interrupt the regular meetings of the Council of 
Ten. It waa a tour de force, this elaboration of a 
charter for the new international order, in less than 
three weeks. At times the task seemed hopeless 
as one deadlock after another developed. Wilson, 
who presided over the commission, lacked the skill 
and courage displayed by Clemenceau in his con- 
duct of the plenary sessions, and proved unable to 
prevent fruitless discussion ; possibly he feared lest 
he be regarded as autocratic in pushing his pet plan. 
At all events precious moments were dissipated in 
long speeches, and general principles threatened to 
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be lost in a maze of details. With but two days left 
before the plenary session of the Conference and 
the date set for W3son*s sailing, the conunissioa 
had ^proved only six of the twenty-seven articles 
of the Covenant. Fortune interv^ied. The pres- 
oice of Wilson was demanded at the Council of 
Ten and his place as chairman was taken by Lord 
Robert Cedl. The latter showediiimself effective. 
Ably seconded by Colonel House, he passed over 
all details and pushed the final stages of the report 
through at top speed; on the 14th of February the 
Covenant of the League was completed. It was 
sancUoned by the plenary session of the Conference 
that afternoon, and in the evening Wilson left for 
America with the document in his pocket. Doubt- 
less it seemed to him that the major portion of his 
' task had been accompUshed. 

The mechanism of the League thus proposed is 
said to have been largely evolved by Smuts and 
Cecil, but it coincided roughly with the ideas that 
Wilson had already conceived. Much of the lan- 
guage of the Covenant is Wilson's; its form was 
mainly detomined by the British and American 
legal experts, C. J. B. Hurst and D. H. Miller. 
It provided for an executive coimcil representing 
nine powers, and a deliberative assembly of all the 
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monbers of the League. The Council must meet 
amiually and take under advisement any mat- 
ters threatening- to disturb international peace. 
Its recommendations must be unanimous. The 
Assembly was entirely without executive power. 
The members of the League were to agree not to 
make war without first submitting the matter im- 
der dispute to arbitration or to the consideration 
of the Council. Failure to abide by this agree- 
ment would constitute an act of war against 
the League, which upon recommendation of the 
Council, might boycott the offending state eco- 
nomicaUy or exercise military force against it. 
The Covenant declared it "to be the friendly right 
of each Member of the League to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or of the Council any 
OTCumstance whatever affecting international re- 
lations which threatens to disturb international 
peace or the good imderatanding between nations 
upon which peace depends." The members of the 
League, fijrthermore, undertook "to respect and 
preserve aa against external aggression the terri- 
torial int^rity and existing independ^ice of all 
members of the League. In case of any such ag- 
gression the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled" (Article 
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X). These two provisions embodied the particu- 
lar contributions o{ Wilson to the Covenant, who 
believed that the capacity of the League to pre- 
serve justice and peace depended chiefly upon them. 
The Covenant also provided in some measure for 
military and navaJ disarmam^it by giving to the 
Council the right to recommend the size of the force 
to be maintained by each member of the League, 
and it attacked secret diplomacy by abrogating 
previous obligations inconsistent with the Cove- 
nant and by providing that every future Ixeaty 
must be registered and published. 

If the President expected to be hailed at home as 
conquering hero, he was destined to bitter disap- 
pointment. He must now pay the price for those 
tactical mistakes which had aroused opinion 
agdnst him in the previous autumn. The elements 
which he had antagonized by his war-policies, by 
his demand for a Democratic Congress, by his ful- 
ure to cooperate with the Senate in the formulation 
of American policy and in the appointment of the 
Peace Commission, and which had opposed his de- 
parture in person to Paris — all those elements now 
had their chance. Having won a difficult victory 
over reactionary forces in Europe, Wilson was now 
compelled to begin the struggle ov^ again at home. 
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And whereas at Paris he had displayed some skill 
in negotiation and an attitude of conciliation eren 
when firm in his principles, upon his return he 
adopted a tone whidi showed that he had failed to 
gauge the temper of the people. He probably had 
behind him the majority of the independ^it think- 
ers, even many who disliked him personally but 
who appreciated the importance and the value of 
the task he was trying to carry through. The mass 
of the people, however, understood little ai what 
was going on at Paris. The situation abroad was 
complex and it had not been clarified adequately by 
the press. Opinion needed to be educated. It 
wanted to know why a League was necessary and 
whether its elaboration was postponing peace and 
the return of the doughboys. Why must the 
League be incorporated in the IVeatyP And did 
the League put the United States at the mercy of 
European politicians and would it involve our 
country in a series of European wars in which we 
had DO interesstP 

What followed must be counted as little less than 
a tragedy. The man of academic antecedents with 
masterly powers of exposition, who had voiced 
popular thought during the years of the war so ad- 
mirably, now failed completely as an educator of 
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opinion. The President might have shown that the 
League Covenant, instead o! postponing peace, 
was really essential to a setUement, since it wa3 to 
facilitate solutions of various territorial problems 
which mi^t otherwise hold the Conference in de- 
bate for months. He could have demonstrated 
with a dramatic vigor which the facts made pos- 
sible, the anarchical condition of Europe and the 
need for some sort of int^national system of co- 
operation if a new cataclysm was to be avoided, and 
he might have pictured the inevitable repercussive 
effectof such a cataclysm u[>on America. Hemi^t 
have shown that in order to give effect to the terms 
of the Treaty, it was necessary that the League 
Covenant should be included within it. He could 
have emphasized the fact that the Cov^umt took 
from Congress no constituticmal powers, that the 
Council of the League, on which the United States 
was represented, must be unanimous before taking 
action, and then could only make recommenda- 
tions. But the Ardent failed to explain the situ- 
ation in t^ms comprehaisfl>le to the average man. 
Howev^ ^equate his addresses seemed to those 
who understood the situation abroad, they left the 
Amaican public cold. His final speech in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York City was 
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especially unfortunate, for bis statement that he 
would bring back the Treaty and the League so 
intertwined that no one could separate them sound- 
ed like a threat. At the moment when he needed 
the most enthusiastic support to curb the oppo- 
sition of the Senate, he alienated thousands and 
lost the chance to convince tens of thousands. 

These developments did not pass unnoticed in 
Europe. Clemenceau and Lloyd George had yielded 
to Wilson during the first weeks of the Conference 
because they could not afford to separate their iac- 
tunes from the United States, upon whom they de- 
pended for economic support, and because an <^>en 
break with Wilson would weaken their own position 
with hberals in France and England. But now it 
became apparent to them that Wilson's position at 
home was so unstable that they might be justified 
in adopting a stronger tone. Each of them could 
point to the tangible evidence of victorious elec- 
tions and votes of confidence. President Wilson 
could not. The party in the Senate which, after the 
4th of Mardi, would hold the majority, expressly 
repudiated Wilson's policy. When the President 
returned to Paris, on the 14th of March, he found a 
different atmosphere, llie League was no longer 
the central topic of discussion. Omcrete questions 
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were uppermost. How much should Germany 
pay? What territoiy should be taken from her? 
How .was the Kaiser to be punished? Wilson had 
be^i given the satisfaction of securing approval for 
the principle of the League. Now he must permit 
the Conference to satisfy the practical aspirations 
of France, England, and Italy. 

It is a tribute to the personality of Wilson that 
by his presence 'at this critical juncture, when the 
attitude of the Allies difiFered but slightly, if at all, 
from that of the powers at the Congress of Vienna, 
he waa able to bring back something of the spirit of 
justice which had been so frequently and loudly de- 
claimed before the armistice, and to repress at 
least in some degree the excessive claims which de- 
manded satisfaction in the treaties. The plans 
which, during bis absence, had been evolved for the 
separation of the Covenant from the Treaty and 
for its postponement, and which had received the 
hearty support of several French and British d^Io- 
mats, were quickly dropped. Wilson was able to 
announce without contradiction, that the Cove- 
nant would be an integral part of the TVeaty, as de- 
cided on the SStb of January. Far mcM% diflBcult 
was the situation that resulted from French and 
British plans for indemnities from Germany, and 
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from the French territorial claims on the Rhine. 
In each of these matters Wilson could secure noth- 
ing better than a compromise. 

From the day when peace dawned upon Europe, 
the question that had touched Allied peoples most 
closely was. How much will Giermany pay? It was 
not so much the shout of the brutal victor greedy 
for loot, as the involuntary cry of nations which 
had seen their homes and factories pulverized, 
their ships sunk, the flower of their youth killed 
and maimed, and which now faced years of crush- 
ing taxation. They had carried the load of war 
gallantly and they would enter the struggle tar 
recuperation courageously. But they WQuld not 
endure that the enemy, which had forced these mis- 
eries upon them, should not make good the material 
damage that had been done. What was the mean- 
ing of the word justice, if the innocent victors were 
to emerge from the war with keener sufferings and 
more gloomy future than the guilty defeated ? An- 
other question stirred the mind of every French- 
man. For generations the eastern frontier of 
France had lain open to the invasion of the Teuton 
hordes. The memory of Prussian brutality in 1814 
had been kept alive in every school; the h(HTors of 
1870 had been told and retold by participants and 
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eye-witnesses; aod the world had seen the Gaman 
crimes of 1914. PW>m all France the cry went up. 
How hmg? It would be the most cninmal stupid- 
ity if advantage were not taken of the momentary 
helplessness of the inevitable enemy in ivder to 
make that vulnerable frontia seeing. This was 
not the end. Some day the struggle would be re- 
newed. Already, within two months of the armis- 
tice, the French General Staff were considermg 
mobilization plans for the next war. France must 
be made sale whOe she had the chance. 

These feelings had such a hold on the pet^le that 
the statesmen of Europe would have been over- 
thrown on the day they forgot them. Popular sen- 
timent was reinforced by practical considerations 
less justifiable. Crushing indemnities would not 
merely ease the load of Allied taxation and furnish 
capital for rapid commercial development; they 
would also remove Germany as an economic com- 
petitor, ^ench control of all territory west of the 
Rhine would not only assure France against the 
danger of another Germui invasion, but would also 
provide her capitalists with a preponderating eco- 
nomic advantage in regions by no means French in 
character. Sudi selfi^ interests the Americans 
strove to set aside, although they never forgot theu- 
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desire to secure as complete justice for the Allies 
aa seemed compatible with a stable and tranquil 
settlement. 

Li the matt^ of indemnities, or reparations as 
they came to be called, the e:q>eTts of the various 
powers soon established the fact that Germany 
would be unable to pay the total bill of reparation, 
even at the most conservative reckoning. There 
was a long dlscossion as to whether or not the costs 
of war, aside from material damage done, that had 
been incurred by the Allies, should be included in 
theamountthatGrermanywastopay. Itwasfinally 
determined, in accordance with the arguments of 
the American financial del^jates who were warmly 
supp(Hi:ed by President Wilson, that such war 
costs should be excluded. On the other hand it 
was agreed that pensions might properly be made 
part of Germany's reparation bill. The two items 
of damages and pensions were calculated by the 
American experts as amotmting to a total figure of 
not less than $30,000,000,000 present capital sum. 
which Germany ought to pay. 

The next step was to determine how much Ger- 
many could be made to pay. By drafting too 
severe terms German trade might be destroyed 
completely and Germany left without the economic 
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d^tacity to make the money that was to pay the 
bill. It was obvious to earful students that the 
total amount which ^e could turn over to the Al- 
lies could not be much more than the excess of her 
^K>rts over imports; and that even if payments 
were extended over twenty or thirty years their 
value fcff ptu'poses of reparation would probably 
not much exceed twenty-five billion dollars. Lloyd 
George in his election pledges had promised that 
the complete reparations account would be settled 
by the enemy; neither he nor Clemenceau dared to 
confess that the sum which could be exacted from 
(jermany woidd fall far below their early promises. 
The British experts, Sumner and Cunliffe, con- 
tinued to encoiu-age Lloyd Gera-ge in his behef that 
Germany could afford to pay something in the 
neighborhood of a hundred billion dollars, and the 
French Finance Minister, Klotz, was equally op* 
timistic. At first, accwdingly, Allied demands on 
Germany seemed likely to be fantastic. 

The Americans, on the other hand, were in- 
finitely more conservative in their estimates of 
what Germany could pay. Even after certain 
Allied experts, including Montagu and Loucheur, 
affirmed the necessity of scaling down the sug- 
gested sum of reparations, the difference between 
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the American proposals and those of the Allies 
was serious.* Political considerations, however, 
interposed, and preventing the settUng of a defi- 
nite total sum which Germany must pay. Neither 
lioyd G^rge nor Clemenceau dared to go to their 
constituents with the truth, namely that Germwiy 
could not posably pay the enormous indemnities 
which the politicians had led the people to expect. 
(Lloyd George, for example, had stated the sum 
that Germany must pay at about $120,000,000,- 
000.) Both the chiefs of state asserted that they 
were almost certain to be turned out of office as 
a result, with consequent confusion in the Peace 
Conference, and a prolongation of the crisis. The 
only escape seemed to be in a postponement of 
the problem by not naming any definite sum 
which Grermany must pay, but requiring her to 
adcnowledge full liabihty. The disadvantages of 
this method were (^parent to the IVesident and 

<At first the Freucli and British refuaed to name any apedfic 
aum that might be collected from Germany, requesting the Amer- 
icans to submit estimatei. The latter named Sfi.OOO, 000,000 as 
representing a sum that might be collected prior to May 1, 1S21, 
and thereafter a capital sum as high as 925,000,000,000, al< 
ways provideil that the other clauses in the treaty did not too 
greatly drain Germany's resourcea. After some weeks of discns- 
sioR the I^ench experts stated that if the figures could be reviaed 
up to 440,000,000.000 they would recommend tbem to thor chiefa. 
liie British refused to accept a figure below $47,000,000,000. 
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his finaFiriftl advisers, for it was dear that the 
economic stability c^ the world could not be re- 
stored until the world knew how much Germany 
was going to pay. 

Equally difficult was the problem of the BVench 
frontier. The return of Alsace-LtnTaine to IVance 
was unanimously approved. The French claimed 
in addition, the districts of the Saar, with their 
valuable coal-fields, a p<nt;ion of which had been 
left to France after the first abdication of Napoleon 
but annexed to Prussia after his defeat at Water- 
loo; and they contended that if the Grerman terri- 
tories west of the Rhine were not to be annexed to 
fiance, they must at least be separated from Ger- 
numyt which had secured a threatening mHitaiy 
position mainly through their possesion. Amer- 
ican experts had felt inclined to grant a part of 
tile Saar r^on to France as compensation for the 
wanton destruction of French mines at Lois and 
Valenciennes by the Germans ; but both Wilson and 
Lloyd Geoige were opposed to absolute annexation 
of the district which the French demanded, includ- 
ing, as it did, more than six hundred thousand Ger- 
masa and no French. Wilson was definitely hostile 
to any attanpt to separate from the Fatherland 
such purely German territory as that on the left 
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bank of the Rhine. The Allies, as well as himself, 
had given assurances that they did not aim at the 
dismemberment of Gennany , and it was on the basis 
of such assurances that the Germans had asked for 
an armistice. Wilson admitted that from the point 
of view of military strategy the ai^m^it of Foch 
was unanswerable, under the old conditions; but he 
insisted that the League of Nations would obviate 
the necessity of the strategic protection asked for. 
The struggle over these issues nearly broke the 
back of the Conference. If Oemenceau had 
yielded in January when the League was demanded 
by '\^^Ison, it was with the mental res^vation that 
when the "practical" issufs came up, the victory 
should be his. The French press were not slow to 
give support to their Government, and within a 
short time the President, so recently a popular idol, 
found himself anathematized as a pro-German and 
the sole obstade to a speedy and satisfactory peace. 
The more noisy section of the British press followed 
guit. liberals were silenced and American idealism 
was cursed as meddlesome myopia. For some days 
the deadlock appeared intenninable and likely to 
become fatal. In a contest of obstinacy even Wil- 
son could be matched by Clemenceau. The in- 
creasing bitterness of French attacks upon the 
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Americans began to t^ upon Wilson; for the first 
time Iiis jAysical strength seemed likely to collafHe 
under the strain. Matters were brotight to a head 
by a bold stroke, on the 7th of April, when Wilstm 
ordered the George WtukingUm to sail for Brest 
The inference was plain : the President would leave 
the Conference unless the Allies abated their islaims. 

The week of strain was followed by cme of ad- 
justment. Fearing an open break with America, 
Allied leaders showed themselves anxious to find a 
compromise, and Wilson himself was willing to 
meet them part way, since he realized that without 
France and England his new international system 
coiild never operate. Colonel House found oppor- 
tunity for his tested skill and common sense as a 
mediator, and he was assisted by Tardieu, who 
proved himself to be fertile in suggestions tor a 
practical middle course. As in the case of all com- 
promises, the solutions satisfied no one completely. 
But clearly some sort of treaty had to be framed, 
if the world were to resume normal life and if the 
spread of social revolution were to be checked. 
At least the compromises had the virtue oit win- 
ning unanimity, without which Europe could not 
be saved. 

The indemnity problem was settled, at least for 
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the moment, by postponiag a final definite state- 
ment of the total amount that Germany must 
pay. It was decided that the sum of five billion 
dollars (twenty billion gold marks), in cash or kind, 
should be demanded from Germany as an initial 
payment, to be made before May 1, IMl. Cer- 
tain abatements were to be permitted the G^mEins, 
since this sum was to include the ei^nses of the 
army of occupation, which were reckoned as in 
the neighborhood of a billion dollars; and supplies 
of food and raw materials, which Germany might 
need to purchase, could be paid for out of that sum. 
In the second place, Germany was required to de- 
liver interest-bearing bonds to a further amount of 
ten biUions; and, if the initial payment of cash fell 
short of five billions by reason of permitted deduc- 
tions, the amount of bonds was to be so increased 
as to bring the total payments in cash, kind, or 
bonds, up to fifteen bilUons by May 1, 1021. If a 
Reparations Commission, the decisions of which 
G^Ttiany must agree to accept, should be satisfied 
that more yet could be paid, a third issue of bonds, 
amoimting to a further ten billions might be ex- 
acted. Even this total of twenty-five bilhons was 
not to be regarded as final, if Germany's capacity 
to pay more were determined by the Reparations 
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CommiaBioii. Germany was required to acknoiH- 
edge full liability, and the total sum which she 
might theoretically have to pay was redconed by a 
British expert as between thirty-two and forty- 
four billions. The Reparations Couunission, how- 
ever, was given the power to recommend abate- 
ments as well as increased payments; upon the wis- 
d(mi of its membu? the practical application of the 
treaty would obviously depend.' 

In truth the reparations clauses of the treaty, 
which compelled Germany to hand ot^ what was 
practically a blank check to the Allies, represmted 
no victory for Wilson. But he had at least pre- 
vented the imposition of the crushing indenmities 
that had been proposed, and which must have been 
followed by political and economic consequences 
hardly short oS disastrous. As for the eastern fron- 
tier of France, it was agreed that the ri^t of prop- 
erty in the coal mines of the Saar district should 
be given outright to France, as partial but imme- 
diate compensation for the damage done at Lens and 

■The ptopoaai of a pcrmuust oonmuuion for handling the 
whole nutUr of reparftUon* wm made first by aa American finaii- 
dal adviaer, John Fo«tcr Dnllei. The idea wai accepted by Llo^d 
George and ClemBnceau aa an efflcadoiu method of enabling them 
to postpone the dedtion of a definite mm to be paid bj GermaDf 
until ths political situation in Prance and Great Britain ahould be 
mon favonUe. 
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elsewhere. But the district itself was to be placed 
under the League of Nations and a plebiscite at the 
end of fifteen years was to determine its final des- 
tiny. The territory on the left bank of the Rhine 
was left to (xermany. but it was to be demilitarized 
caitirely, a condition which also applied to a zone 
fifty kilometers broad to the east of the Rhine. 
The bridgeheads on the Rhine, as well as the Ger- 
man districts to the west of the river, were to be oc- 
cupied for periods extending from five to fifteen 
years, in order to ensure the ocecutiim of the treaty 
by the Germans. The French press contended that 
Clemenceau had made over-great concessions, pro- 
testing that the League would be utteriy unable to 
protect Frtaux against sudden attack, especially 
since' the Covenant had not provided for a general 
military force. In return for these concessions by 
Clemenceau, Wilson gave an extraordinary quid 
pro quo. He who had declaimed vigorously against 
sU special alliances now agreed that until the 
League was capable of offering to France the pro- 
tection she asked, there shoiild be a separate treaty 
between France, Great Britain, and the United 
States, according to which the two lattCT powers 
should promise to come to the defense of France 
in case of sudden and unprovoked attack by 
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Germany. The treaty did not, according to Wil- 
son, constitute a d^nite alliance but merely an 
"undeirtaking," but it laid him open to the chai^ 
of serious inconsistency. 

Thus was passed, by means of compromise, the 
most serious crisis of tlie Conference. In France 
Wilson never recovered the popularity which he 
then lost by his opposition to French demands. In 
many quarters of Great Britain and the United 
States, cm the other hand, he was attacked by liber- 
als for having surrendered to the forces of reaction. 
In the Conlereace, however, he had maintained his 
prestige, and most moderates who understood the 
situation fdt that be had done as well as or better 
than could be aq>ected. He had by no means had 
his way in the matter of reparations or frontiers, 
but he had gone far towards a vindication of bis 
principles by avoiding a defeat under drcumstances 
where the odds were against him. More he prob- 
ably could not have obtained and no other Amer- 
ican at that time could have secured so much. The 
sole alternative would have heen for the American 
delegates to withdraw from the Conference. Such 
a step might have had the most disastrous conse- 
quences. It was true, or Europe believed it to 
be true, that the Conference represented tor the 
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moment the single rallying-point of the dements of 
social order on the Continent. The withdrawal of 
the Americans would have shattered its waning 
prestige, diacom^ged liberals in every country, and 
perhaps have led to its dissolution. Nearly every 
one in Paris was convinced that the break-up of 
the Conference would be the signal for widespread 
communistic revolt throu^out central Europe. 
By his broad concessions President Wilson had 
sacrificed some of his prindples, but he had held 
the Conference together, the supreme importance 
of which seraned at the time difficult to over-em- 
phasize. Having weathered this crisis the Confer- 
ence could now meet the storms that were to arise 
from the d^uands of the Italians ^id the Japanese. 
Wilson himself was to be encouraged in the midst 
of those difficulties by the triumph accorded him on 
ilie 38th of April. On that day the plenary ses- 
sion of the Conference adt^ted without a word of 
dissent the revised Covenant of the League of 
Nations, including the amendment that formally 
recognized the validity of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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Pbesidgnt Wilson's success in securing approval 
(or the League as the basis of the Peace Treaty was 
hia greatest triumiA at Paris; and it was accentu- 
ated by the acceptance of certain of the amend- 
ments that were demanded in America, while those 
which the fVench and Japanese insisted upon were 
discarded or postponed. In comparison with this 
success, he doubtless regarded his concessions in 
the matter of reparations and the special Franco- 
British-American alliance as mere details. His 
task, however, was by no means completed, since 
Italian and Japanese claims threatened to bring cm 
crises of almost equal danger. 

FVom the early days of the G>nference there had 
been interested Epecnlation in the conridors of the 
Quai d'Orsay as to whether the promises made to 
Italy by the Entente Powers in 1915, which were 
incrapcH-ated in the secret Treaty of Ixuidoiit would 
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be Gvried into effect by the final peace settlemoit. 
That treaty had been conceived in the spirit of old- 
time dq>loniacy and had assigned to Italy districts 
wbidi disinterested experts declared could not be 
hers except upon the principle of the spoils to llie 
strong. Much of the territories promised in the 
T^rrol, along the Julian Alps, and on the Adriatic 
coast was inhabited entirely by ncm-Italians, whose 
political and economic fortunes were bound up 
with states other than Italy; justice and wisdom 
alike seemed to dictate a refusal of Italian daims. 
The annexation of such districts by Italy, the ex- 
perts agreed, would contravene directly the right 
of self-determination and might lead to serious 
diffioilties in the future. Would the President 
sanction the application of treaties consummated 
without the knowledge of the United States and in 
defiance of the prindples upon which he had de- 
clared that peace must be made? The applica- 
tion of the Treaty of London, furthermtve, would 
be at the expense, chiefly, of the Jugoslavs, that 
is, a small mition. The Allies, as well as Wilson, 
had declared that the war had been waged and 
that the peace must be (bafted in defense of the 
rights of smaller nationalities. Justice for the 
weak as for the strong was the basis of the nevr 
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inteniational orda which WilsCHi was gtriring 
to inaugurate. 

Had the struggle been simply over the validity 
of the IVeaty of London, Wilson's position would 
have been difficult enou^, for the I^miers of 
France and Great Britain had declared that they 
could do nothing else but honor the pledges given 
in 1915. But Italian opinion had been steadily 
aroused by a chauvinist press campaign to demand 
not merely the application of the Treaty of London 
but the annexation of Fiume, which the treaty as- 
signed to the Jugoslavs. To this demand both the 
British and Frendi were oj^kosed, although they 
permitted Wilson to assume the burden of denying 
Italian claims to Fiume. As time went on, Or- 
lando and Sonnino pressed for a decision, even 
threatening that unless their demands were satis- 
fied, Italy would have nothing to do with the Gter- 
ma n treaty. Finally, on the 23d of April, the crisis 
came to a head. On that day the President pub- 
lished a statement setting forth the American posi- 
tion, which he felt had been entirely misrepresented 
by a propagandist press. Emphasizmg the fact 
that Italian claims were inccmsistent with the prin- 
ciples upon which all the Allies had agreed, as 
necessary to the future tranquillity of the world, he 
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appealed directly to the Italian people to join with 
the United States in the application of those prin- 
ciples, even at the sacrifice of' what seemed their 
own interest. 

The appeal was based upoh sound facts. Its 
statements were approved publicly by allied ex- 
perts who knew the situation, and privately by 
Clemenceau and Lloyd Geor;ge. It bad been dis- 
cussed in the Council of Four and by no means 
took Orlando by surprise. But it gave Orlando an 
opportunity tor carrying out his threat of retiring 
from the Conference. Insisting that Wilson had 
appealed to the Italian people over his head and 
that they must choose between him and the Resi- 
dent, he set forth at once for Rome, followed by 
the other Italian commissioners, although the eco- 
nomic experts remained at Paris. Orlando was 
playing a difficult game. He was hailed in Rome 
as the defender of the sacred ri^ts of Italy, but in 
Paris he lacked partners. Both the British and 
French agreed with Wilson that Italy ought not to 
have Fiume. Tliey secretly regretted the promises 
of the London Treaty, although they were prepared 
to keep their word, and they were by no means in- 
*^ed to make further concessions in order to bring 
Orlando and his colleagues back. After a few days 
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of hesitation, they decided to go on with the Ger- 
man treaty and to warn the Italians that, if they 
persisted in absenting themselves from the Con- 
ference, their withdrawal would be regarded as a 
breach of the Treaty of London which stipulated a 
common peace with the enemy. They also decided 
that Italy could not expect to share in German rep- 
arations if her delegates were not present to sign 
the German treaty. Such arguments could not 
fail to weigh heavily with the Italian del^ates, 
even at the moment when the Italian press and 
people were giving them enthusiastic encourage- 
ment to persist in their uncompromising course. 
On the 5th of May Orlando left Rome to resume 
his place in the Peace Conference. 

In the meantime the Japanese bad taken advan- 
tage of the embarrassment caused by the Italian 
withdrawal, to put forward their special claims in 
the Far East. During the early days of the C(m- 
ference they had played a cautious game, as we 
have seen, attending meetings but taking no de- 
cided stand upon European matters. They had 
even refused to press to the limit the amendment 
to the Lea^e Covenant which enunciated the& 
favorite principle of the equality of races. But now 
they insisted that on one point, at least, Japanese 
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claiius must be listened to; their right of inherit- 
ance to the Gennan lease of Kiau-Chau and eco- 
nomic privileges in the Shantung peninsula must 
receive recognititm. This claim had long been ap- 
proved secretly by the British and French; it had 
even been accepted by the Chinese at the time 
when Japan had forced the twenty-one demands 
upon her. It was disapproved, however, by the 
Americaii experts in Paris, and Wilson argued 
strongly for more generous treatment of China. 
His strategic position, oae must admit, was not 
nearly so strong as in the Fiume controversy. In 
the latter he was supported, at least covertiy, by 
France and En^and, whose treaty with Italy ex- 
plicitly denied her claim to Fiimie. The Japan- 
ese threat of withdrawal from the Confer^ice, if 
their claims were not satisfied, carried more real 
danger with it than that of the Italians; if the 
Japanese delegates actually departed maldng the 
second of the big five to go, the risk of a complete 
d£b&cle was by no means slight. Even assimiing 
that justice demanded as strong a stand for the 
Chinese as Wilson had taken for the Jugoslavs, the 
practical importance of the Shantimg question in 
Europe was of much less significance. The eyes of 
every small nation of Europe were upon Fiume, 
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which was regarded as the touchstone of Allied pro- 
fessions of justice. If the Allied leaders permitted 
Italy to take Fiume, the small nations would scoff 
at all further professions of idealism; they would 
take no further interest either in the Conference or 
its League. Whereas, on the other hand, the small 
nationalities of Europe knew and cared little about 
the justice of Chinese pleas. 

Such considerations may have beai in the mind 
of the President when he decided to yield to Japan. 
The decision throws interesting light ujkoi his char- 
acter; be is less the obstinate doctrinaire, more 
the practical politician than has sometimes been 
supposed. The pure idealist would have remained 
consistent in the crisis, refused to do an injustice in 
the Far East aa he had refused in the settlement of 
the Adriatic, and would have taken the risk of 
breaking up the Conference and destroying all 
chance of the League of Nations. Instead, Wilson 
yielded to practical considerations of the moment. 
The best that he could secure was the promise of 
the Japanese to retire from the peninsula, a promise 
the fulfillment of which obviously depended upon 
the outcome of the struggle between liberal and 
conservative forces in Japan, and which according- 
ly remained imcertain.' I He was willing to do what 
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he admitted was an injustice, in order to assure 
^hat seemed to him the larger and the more certain 
justice that wouid follow the efitablishment of the 
Lezigue of Nations. 

Hie settlement of the Shantung problem re- 
moved the last great difficulty in completing the 
treaty with Germany, and on the 7th of May the 
German delegates appeared to receive it. Nearly 
eight weeks of uncertainty followed, taken up with 
the study of German protests, the construction of 
the treaty with Austria, and finally the last crisis 
that preceded the signature. The terms w^re dras- 
tic and the German Government, in the persons of 
Scheidemann, the Premier, and Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau, Minister for Foreign Affairs, seemed deter- 
mined that, helpless as she was, Germany should 
not accept them without radical modifications. 
Their protests toudied chiefly upon the economic 
clauses and reparations, the solution of the Saar 
problem, the cession of so much German territ^M^ 
to Poland, and the exclusion of Germany from the 
League of Nations. Ample opportunity was given 
their delegates to formulate protests, which, al- 
though they rarely introduced new facts or argu- 
ments that had not been discussed, were carefully 
studied by Allied e:q>erts. Week alter week passed. 
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In certain quarters among the Allies appeared a 
tendency to make decided concessions in order to 
win the consent of the German delegates. No one 
wanted to carry out an invasion of the defeated 
country, and there was no guarimtee that a mili- 
tary invasicm would secure acquiescence. Ger- 
many's strength was in sitting still, and she might 
thus indefinitely postpone the peace. Was it not 
the wise coiu'se, one heard whispered in Paris, to 
sugar the bitterness of the treaty and thus win 
Giermany's immediate signature? 

Early in June, Lloyd George, evidently under 
pressure from his Cabinet, declared himself tor a 
decided "softening" of the peace terms in order to 
secure the acceptance of the enemy. What would 
Wilson do? He had been anathematized at home 
and abroad as pro-German and desirous of saving 
G^ermany from the consequences of her misdeeds; 
here was his chance. Would he join with the Brit- 
ish in tearing up this treaty, which after four 
montha of concentrated effort had just been com* 
pleted, in order to secure the soft peace that he was 
supposed to advocate? His attitude in this con- 
tingency showed his ability to preserve an even bal- 
ance. In the meeting of the American del^ation 
that was called to coDsldn the British propocud. 
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he pronoimced himself as strongly in ta,vor of 
any changes that would ensure more complete jus- 
tice. If the British fmd Frmch would consent to a 
definite and moderate sum of reparations (a con- 
sent which he knew was out of the question) he 
would gladly agree. But he would not agree to any 
concessions to Germany that wert not based upon 
justice, but merely upon the desire to secure her 
signature. He was not in favor of any softening 
which would mar the justice of the settlement as 
drafted. "We did not come over," he said, "sim- 
ply to get any sort of peace treaty signed. We 
came over to do justice. I believe, even, that a 
hard peace is a good thing for Germany herself, in 
order that she may know what an unjust war 
means. We must not f<»'get what our soldiers 
fought ior, even if it means that we may have to 
fight again." Wilson's stand for the treaty as 
drafted proved decisive. Certain modifications in 
details were made, but the hasty and unwise en- 
thusiasm of Lloyd George for scrapping entire sec- 
tions was not approved. The Conference could 
hardly have survived wholesale concessions to Ger- 
many: to prolong the crisis would have been a 
disastrous confession of incompetence. For what 
confidence could have be^i placed in statesmen 
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who were so patently unable to make and keep 
their minds? 

Still the GJerman G«v«nunent held firm and re- 
fused to sign. Foch inspected the Allied troops on 
the Rhine and Pershing renounced his trip to Eng- 
land, in coder to be ready for the invasion that had 
been ordered if the time limit elapsed without sig- 
nature. Only at the last moment did the countge 
of the Germans fail. A change of ministry brought 
into power men who were willing to accept the in- 
evitable humiliation. On the 30th of June, the 
gtms and sirens of Paris announced Grermany's ac- 
ceptance of the peace terms and their promise to 
sign, and, surprising fact, a vast crowd gathered on 
the Place de la Concorde to cheer Wilson ; despite 
his loss of popularity and the antagonism which he 
had aroused by his opposition to national aspira- 
tions of one sort or another, he was still the man 
whose name stood as symbol for peace. 

Eight days later in the BUill of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles, where forty-eight years before had been 
bom the German Empire, the del^ates of the Al- 
lied states gathered to celebrate the obsequies of 
that Empire. It was no peace of reconciliation, 
this treaty between the new Goman RepubUc and 
the victorious Alhes. The hatred and distrust 
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inspired by five yeara of war were not so soon to 
be liquidated. As the German del^ates, awkward 
and rather defiant in their long black frock coats, 
marched to the table to a£Sx their signature, they 
were obviously, in the eyes of the Allied dd^atea 
and the hundreds of spectators, always "the en- 
emy." The place of the Chinese at the treaty table 
was empty; for them it was no peace of justice that 
gave Shantung to the Japanese, and they would 
not sign. The South African delegate, Greneral 
Smuts, oould not sign without explaining the bal- 
ance of considerations which led him to sanction an 
international docimient containing so many flaws. 
It was not, indeed, the complete peace oi justice 
whidi Wilson had promised and which, at times, 
he has since implied he believed it to be. Belgians 
complained that they had not been given the left 
bank of the Scheldt; Frenchmen were incensed be- 
cause their frontier had not been protected; Ital- 
ians were embittered by the refusal to approve 
their claims on the Adriatic; radical leaders, the 
world over, were frank in their expression of dis- 
appointmoit at the failure to inauguratea new so- 
cial order. The acquiescence in Japanese demands 
for Eiau-Chau was clearly dictated by expediency 
rather than by justice. Austria, redut^, in size 
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and bereft of matmal resources, was cut off frcNn 
the sea and refused the possibility of joiniiig with 
Gomany. The nationalistic ambitions of the 
Rumanians, of the Jugoslavs, of the CKechosIovaks, 
and of the Poles were aroused to such an extent 
that conflicts could hardly be avoided. Hungary, 
deprived of the rim of subject nationalities, looked 
fca'ward to the first importunity of reclaiming her 
sovereignty ov^ them. The Ruthenians com- 
plained of Fblish domination. Further to the east 
lay the great unsettled problem of Russia. 

But the most obvious flaws in the treaty are to 
be found in the economic clauses. It was a mistake 
to compel Germany to sign a blank check In the 
matter of reparations. Gromany and the world 
needed to know the exact amount that was to be 
paid, in tnder that international commerce mi^t 
be set upon a stable basis. The extent of oontrd 
granted to the Allies over German economic life 
was unwise and unfair. 

Complete justice certainly was not achieved by 
President Wilson at Paris, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether all the dedaions can be regarded 
even as expedient. The spirit of the Fourteen 
Points, as commonly interpreted, had not governed 
the minds of those who sat at the council table. 
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The methods adopted by the Council of Ten and 
the Council of Four were by no means those to 
which the world looked iorward when it hailed the 
ideal expressed in the phrase, "Open covenants 
openly arrived at." The "freedom of the seas," if 
it meant the disappearance of the peculiar position 
held by Great Britain on the seas, was never seri- 
ously debated, and Wilson himself, in an interview 
given to the London Timea, sanctioned "Britain's 
peculiar position as an island empire." Adequate 
guarantees for the reduction of armaments were 
certainly not taken at Paris; all that was definitely 
stipulated was the disarmament of the enemy, a 
step by no moms in consonance with the Presi- 
dent's earlier p<^(^ which aimed at universal dis- 
armament. An "absolutely impartial adjustment 
oi sU colonial claims" was hardly carried out by 
granting the German colonies to the great powers, 
even as mandatories of the League of Nations. 

Nevertheless the future historian will probably 
hdd that the Peace Conference, with all its selfish 
interests and mistakes, carried into eCFect an amaz- 
ingly large part of President Wilson's programme, 
when all the difficulties of his position are duly 
weighed. The territorial settlements, on the whole, 
translated into fact the demands laid down by the 
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more special of Wilson's Fourteen Points. France, 
Belgium, and the other invaded countries wer^ 
of course, evacuated and their restoration promised; 
Alsace-Lorraine was returned to France and the 
wrong of 1^71 thus righted; an independent Poland 
was reeognized'snd given the assured access to the 
sea that Wilstm had insisted upon; the subject na- 
tionalities of Austria-Hungary received not merely 
autonomy but independence. Even as regards the 
larger principles enimciated in the Fourteen Points, 
it may at least be argued that President Wilson se- 
cured more than he lost. Open diplomacy in the 
sense of conducting international negotiations in 
an open forum was not the method of the Peace 
Conference; and it may not be possible or even de- . 
sirable. The article in the Covenant, however, 
which insists upon the public registration of all 
treaties before their validity is recognized, goes far 
towards a fulfillment of the President's pledge of 
open covenants, patticuliu-ly if hb original meaning 
is liberally interpreted. Similarly the Covenant 
makes provision for the reduction of armameaits. 
If the treaty did not go far in assming the "re- 
moval of economic barriers," at all events the 
Conference did much to provide for an inlema- 
tional ccmtrol of tn^c which would ensiu« to 
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all European countries, so far as possible, equal 
facilities for forwarding their gooda. 

Apart from the Fourteen Points Wilson had em- 
phasized two other principles as necessary to a just 
and permanent peace. Tlie first of these was that 
the enemy should be treated with a fatmeas equal 
to that accorded to the Allies; the second was the 
principle that peoples should have the right to 
choose the government by which they were to be 
ruled — the principle of self-determination. Ned- 
ther of these principles received full recognition in 
the peace settlement. Yet their spirit was infused 
more completely throughout the settlement than 
would have been the case had not Wilson been at 
Paris, and to that extent the just and lasting quali- 
ties of the peace were enhanced. In the matter of 
Grerman reparations the question of justice was not 
the point at issue; the damage committed by Ger- 
many surpassed in value anything that the Allies 
could exact from her. As to frontiers, the un- 
biased student will probably admit that full jus- 
tice was done Germany when the aspirations of 
IVance tor annexation of the Saar district and the 
provinces on the l^t bank of the |Uiine were disap- 
pointed; it was the barest justice to Frahc«, on the 
other hand, that she should reodve the coal mines 
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of the former district and that the latter should be 
demilitarized. In the question of Danzig, and the 
Polish corridor to the sea, it was only fair to Poland 
that she rec^ve the adequate outlet which was 
necessary to her economic life and which bad been 
promised her, even if it meant the annexation of 
large German populations, many of which had beea 
artificially brought in as colonists by the Berlin 
Goveiiiment; and in setting up a free city of Dan- 
zig, the Conference broke with the practices of old 
style diplomacy and paid a tribute to the rights of 
peoples as against expediency. The same may be 
said of the decision to provide for plebiscites in East 
Prussia and in upper Silesia. On the other hand, 
the refusal to permit the incorporation of the new, 
lesser Austria within G^ermany was at once unjust 
and unwise — a concession to the most shortsighted 
of old-style diplomatic principles. 

In the recn-ganization of the former Hapsburg 
territories, Wilsonian principles were always in the 
minds of the delegates, although in a few cases 
they were honored more in the breach than in the 
observance. Wilson himself surrendered to Italy 
extensive territories in the Tyrol south of the Bren- 
ner whldi, if he had followed his own professions, 
would hare been left to Austria. A large Jugoslav 
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populatKMi on the Julian Alps and in Istria was 
placed under Italian rule. The new Czechoslovak 
state indudes millions of Germans and Mag^'ars. 
The boundaries of Rumania were extended to in- 
clude many nOTi'Rumanian peoples. Bulgars were 
samficed to Greeks and to Serbs. In the settle- 
ment ci eadi problem the balance always inclined 
a little in favor of the victors. But the injustices 
committed were far less extensive than might have 
been expected, and in most cases where popula- 
tions were included under alien rule, the decisim 
was based less on political consid^ations than en 
the practical factors of terrain, rivers, and raihoada 
whidi must always be taken into considaation in 
the drawing <rf a frontier. VHierever the issue was 
clean-cut, as for example between the selfish na- 
tionalism of the Italians in their Adriatic demands 
and the claim to mexe economic life of the Jugo- 
slavs, the old rule whidi granted the spoils to the 
stnxiger power was vigtHUUsly protested. 

Whatever the mistakes of the Conference, Wil- 
son secured that which he regarded as the point of 
prime impOTtance. the League <^ Nations. This, 
he bdlieved, would remedy the flaws and eradicate 
the vices of the treaties. No settlement, however 
perfect at the moment, could possibly remain 
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permanent, in view of the constantly changing cm- 
ditimu. What was necesfary was an elasticity that 
would permit change as duatga became necessaiy. 
If the disposition of the Saar basin, tw example, 
proved to be 80 unwise {» unjust as to cause duiger 
of violence, the League would take cognizance of 
the pail and provide a remedy. If die boundaries 
<rf eastern Germany gave undue advantage to the 
Pbles, the League would find ways and means <A 
rectifying the frontier peacefully. If Hungary or 
Czechoslovakia found themsdves cut o£F from sea- 
ports, the I^eague could hear and act upon their de- 
mands tar freedom of transit or imrestricted access 
to fair markets. Hiat the League was necessary 
for such and othn- purposes was recogniEed by 
many notable economic experts and statesmen be- 
sidesthePtvsident. Herbert Hoover insisted tq)on 
the necessity of a League if the food problems of 
central Bun^ were to be met, and Venizeloa 
remarked that "without a League ci Nations, 
Europe would face the ^iture with despair in its 
heart." Because he had the covenant of such an 
association incorporated in the German treaty, 
Wilson accepted all the mistakes and injustices 
of the treaty as nanar details and could say of 
it, doubtless in all sincaity. "It's a good job." 
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Conscious of victory in the matter which he had 
held closest to his heart, the President embarked 
upon the Oeorge Wtuktngton on the 29th of June, 
the day after the signing of the treaty, and set 
forth for home. All that was now needed was the 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate. 
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THK SENATE AND THB TBEATT 

Neitheb I^vsident Wikon titnr those who had been 
wcrkiiig with him at Paris serioiuly feared that, 
after securing the point of diief importance to him 
at the Ccmferaice, he would ful to win support tor 
the League ci Nations and the treaty at home. 
Iliey recognized, of course, that his political <^ 
Jponents in the Senate would not acquiesce without 
a struggle. The Republicans were now in the ma- 
jcnity, and ^nry Cabot Lodge, the new chairman 
of the Committee on Fwetgn Relaticms, had gone 
far in his efforts to undermine Wilson's policy at 
Paris. He had encouraged the Italians m theb im- 
periaHstic designs in the Adriatic and had done his 
best to discredit the League cS Nations. Ftvmer 
IVogressive Senates, sudi as Johnson and Borah, 
who like Lodge made personal hostility to Wilson 
the chief plank in their political programme, had de- 
dared vigOTOusly their determinaticni toiK«vaitthe 
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entrance oi the United States into a League. Hie 
Senates aa a whole wexe not well-infonned upon 
foreign conditions and Wilson had done nothing to 
enlighten them. He had not asked their advice in 
the fcnrmulation of his pc^t^, ma had he supplied 
them with the bets that justified the position he 
had taken. Naturally their attitude was not likely 
to foe friendly, now that he returned to request 
their consent to the treaty, and the aj^roach <rf a 
presidential election was bound to affect the action 
of all ardent partisans. 

Opposition was also to be expected in the coun- 
try. Tha% was always the ancient prejudice 
against partic^tion in European affairs, which 
had not been br^Een even by the events of the past 
two years. The people, even mere than the Senate, 
wete ign<ffant of toreiga cmditions and failed to 
understand the diaracter of the obligations which 
the nation would assume under the treaty and the 
covenant of the League. Time was genuine fear 
lest the United States should become involved in 
wars uid squabbles in which it had no material in- 
to-est, and lest it should surrender its independemse 
of action to a council of foreign powers. This 
was accompanied by the beli^ that an irreqtonst- 
ble IVesideut might commit the countoy to an 
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■dvoituroui courae of a«cfckai whidi could not be 
oontrdled by Congreu. .Hie chief t^pontKn to 
the treftty and covenant, howev^. {wobab^ result- 
ed from the poaonal dislike <rfVms(Hi. Thisfeding, 
which had ahnys been vinilait along the Atlantic 
coast and in the industrial centers of the Middle 
West, had been intensified by the President's ap- 
parent disr^ard of Congress. More than one man 
of business argued that the treaty must be faad be- 
ouiae it was Wilson's work and the covenant worst 
irf all, since it was his pet scheme. One heard daily 
in the chibs and on the gdf -courses of New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States the remark: 
"I know little about the treaty, but I know Wilson, 
and I know he must be wrong." 

And yet the game was probably in the Ptta- 
doit's hanfls, had he known how to play it. Di- 
vided as it was on the questicHi of personal devotimi 
to Wilscm, the country was a unit in its desire for 
immediate peace and ntvmal ctmditions. Admit- 
ting the in^torfections of the treaty, it was pn^- 
ably the best that could be secured m view of the 
conflictmg interests of the thirty^me signatory 
powers, and at least it would bring peace at once. 
To east it aside meant long delays and prolongatloD 
of the economic crisis. The covtiumt of the League 
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mi^t not be entirely satisfactivy, but BomeUilDg 
must be dooe to iHrevent war in the future; and S 
tbifl Lea^e proved unutisfactory, it could be 
an^nded after tritd. Even the opposing Senabns 
did not believe that they could defeat the treaty 
ontright. "Diey were warned by Republican finan- 
csers, who understood international eoonomic con- 
didfms, that the safety and prospetlty of the world 
denuuoded ratificaticm, and that the United States 
could not afford to assume an attitude of iaola- 
tion even if it wore possible. Broad-minded states- 
men who were able to dissociate partisan emotion 
from intdlectual judgment, such as ez-Frendent 
Taft, agreed that the treafy diould be ratified as 
pronQ)tIy as possible. All that Senates Lodge and 
his assodates really hoped tcx was to incorporate 
reservations which would guarantee the independ- 
ence of American actJtm and inddentally make it 
impossible for &e President to claim all the crefUt 
for the peace. 

Had the President fanved c^>able of coOpo^ttng 
witli the moderate Bepnblican Senators it would 
probably have been possible for him to have saved 
the fruits of his labor at I^is. An important group 
honesUy believed that the language of the covenant 
vas omb^ous in certun respects, partkulariy as 
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regards the extent of soverei^ty sacrificed bj 
the national goVenunmt to llie League, and the 
diminution of congresnooBJ powoni. llus group 
was anxious to insert reeervaticHU making plain 
the light <rf Congress alone to declare war, de- 
fining more exactly the right of the United States 
to interpret the Monroe Doctrine, and specifying 
what was meant by d<Mne8tic questions that should 
be exempt from the ixignizance of the League. 
Had Wilacm at cmce fxxnlnned with this group and 
agreed to the suggested reservations, he would in 
all probability have been able to secure the two- 
thirds vote necessary to ratification. The country 
would have been satisfied; the RepuUicans might 
have contended that they had "Americanized " the 
treaty; and the reservations would probably have 
been accepted by the co-signatories. It would have 
been humiliating to go back to the Allies asking 
special privileges, but Eim^ie needed American as- 
sistance too much to fail to heed these demands. 
Alter all America had gained nothing in the way of 
t^rittMial advantage from the war and was ading 
for nothing in the way of reparations. 

It was at this crucial moment that Wilson's pe- 
culiar tanperalnental faults asserted themsehrea. 
Sorely he needed the sane advice of Cohmel House, 
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irfio would doubtless have found vsys of placating 
the (^position. But tliat [»actical statesman was 
in Iiondon and the President lacked the cqiadty to 
arrange the compromise that House approved. 

President Wilson alone eith^ would not or could 
not n^jotiate succesrfully with the middle group ci 
Republicans. He went so far as to initiate private 
conferences with various Smators, a step indicat- 
ing his desire to avoid the appearance of the dicta- 
torship of which he was accused; but his attitude 
on reservations that altered the meaning of any 
portion of the treaty or covenant was unyielding, 
and he even insisted that merdy interpretative res- 
ervations should not be embodied in the text i^ 
the ratifying resolution. The President evidently 
hoped that the pressure of public opinion would 
compel the Senate to yield to the demand for im- 
mediate peace and for guarantees against future 
war. His appearance of rigidity, however, played 
into the hands oi the opponents of the treaty, who 
dominated the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. Senatcnr Lodge, chairman of the commit- 
tee, adopted a stand which, to the Administratioii 
at least, did not seem to be justified by anything 
but a desire to discredit the work of Wilson. 'He 
hod, in the previous year, warmly advocated a 
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League of Nati<His, but in fhe ^iriiig oi 1919 he 
had given the imivession that he would iq^KMe any 
League itx which Wilson stood spcmaor. Ilius he 
had raised objecticms to the preliminary draft oi 
the covenant which Wilson brought frtaa Paxia in 
Fdbruary; but when Wilson persuaded the Alliea 
to incorporate some of the amendments then de- 
manded by B^mbUcan Smatrav, he at ooce found 
new objections. He did not dare attadk the League 
as a principle, in view of the uncertainty of puUic 
ofHuion on the issue; but he obviously r^cHced in 
the President's inability to unite the Ctemocxats 
with the middle-ground Bepubhcasis, for whcHB 
Senator McCumber stood as qwkesman. 

On the 19th of August a conference was hdd at | 
the White House, in which the President attempted 
to explain to the Foreign Sdations Committee 
doubtful points and to give the reasons for. various : 
aspects of the settlement. A careful study of the 
stenographic reptHit indicates that his answers to 
the questions of the Republican SenatcKS were ' 
frank, and that he was endeavraing to remove the 
unfortunate effects of his former distant attitude. , 
Bis nuumer, however, had in it something of the ' 
schoolmaster^ and the conference was fruitless. 
Phiblems which had been studied for mmths by | 
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experts of all the Powers, and to the solution d 
whi<^ had been devoted long weeks of intelligent 
discussion, wore now passed upon superficially by 
men whose ignorance of foreign questirau was only 
too evident, and who barely concealed their det»- 
minatioD to nullify everything approved by the 
Preradent. Hence, when the report of the com- 
mittee was finally presented on the 10th of Sept^n- 
ber, the Republican majority demanded no less 
than thirty-ei^t amendments and four reaerva- 
tions. A quarts of the report was not oonoemed 
at all with the subject under discussion, but was 
devoted to an attack upon Wilson's autocratic 
methods and his treatment of the Senate. As was 
pointed out by Senator McCumber, the single Re- 
publican who dissented from the majority report, 
" not one word is said, not a single allusion made, 
concerning either the great purposes of the League 
of Nations or the methods by which these pur- 
poses are to be accomplished. Irony and sarcasm 
have been substituted for argument and positions 
taken by the press or individuals outside the Sen- 
ate seem to co^jomuid more attention than the 
treaty itself." 

Tlie Presidoit did not receive the popular sup- 
port which he expected, and the biuist of popular 
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wrath irtiich he bdieved would orerwhelm seoa- 
torial t^^Mutum waa not forthcinning. lii tmtk 
public opinion waa confused. America was mA 
educated to undostand the issues at stake. WO- 
Bon'a purposes at Paris had not been well reported 
fai the prtBB, and he himself had failed to make plain 
the meaning of his pc^cy. It waa easy for a^ipo- 
nents of the treaty to muddy discuiaitm and to 
arouse emotion where reason was demrable. The 
wildest statements were made as to the ^ect of 
the covenant, such as that entrance into the League 
would at once invt^ve the United States in war, 
and that Wilson was sacrificing the interests d 
Ammca to the sdfish desires of Eur(^>ean states. 
Hie same men who, a year b^ore, had complained 
thatWilstm was oi^osing En^and and Fiance, 
now insisted that he had sold the United States to 
those natitms. lli^ invented the catdiword <A 
"one hundred per oeat Amoicanism," the test of 
whidi was to be oppontion to the treaty. The; 
found strange coadjutors. Hie Gemuut-Am^ 
cans, suppressed during the war, now dared to 
aaerge, hoping to save the Fatheriand tnm the 
^ects of defeat by preventing the ratificatifHi cl 
the treaty ; the politically active Irish found oppo^ 
tunity to fulminate against British imperialism and 
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"tyiBJioy"' wiadi they declared had been sanc- 
tioned by the treaty ; impractical liberals, i^ were 
disappointed becatueWUson had not inaugurated 
the social miUenpiHTn, joined hands with out-and- 
out reactioDaries. But the moat discouraging aspect 
of the situaticKi was that so many persons permit- 
ted their judgment to be clouded by theor dislike 
of the President's perscmality. However much they 
might disapprove the tactics of Senator Lodge they 
could not but sympathize to some extent with the 
Senate's desire to maintain its independence, whidi 
they bdieved had been assailed by Wilson. Discus- 
nons which hegBn with the merits of the League of 
Nations almost invariaUy culminated with vitridie 
attadES upon the character of Woodrow Wilscm. 

In the hope of arousing the cotmtry to a dear de- 
nuuid for immediate peace based upon the Paris 
settlement, Wilson decided to carry out the plan 
formulated some weeks previous and deUver a 
series of speeches from the Middle West to the 
Pacific coast. He set forth on the 8d of Sq>tember 
and made more than thirty speeches. He was 
closely followed by some of his fiercest oppcments. 
Senatws Johnson and Borah, members of the Ftn-- 
dgn Bdations Committee, who mi^t have been 
eq)eeted to remain in Washingttm to assist in the 
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Gtmndcntkm of tlw treaty by the Senate, followed 
inWOson's wake, attempting to tioUntenct the ^- 
fect of liu addresses, and inddentaUy distortmg 
many of the treaty's proviaions, which it is chari- 
table to assume they did not comprehend. Hie im- 
inesaion produced by the Rodent was varied, de- 
pendmg laigdy upon the political character of his 
audience. East of theMiasiasiM>i he was received 
with comparative coolness, but as he approached 
the coast eatthunaam became hi^, and at Seattie 
and Los Angeles he received notable ovatiom. 
And yet in tiiese hours of triumph as in the pre- 
vious mtmients of discouraganent, farther east, he 
must have felt that the issues were not clear. He 
stru^le was no longer one for a new international 
cMrder that would ensure peace, so mudi as a per- 
Bonalc(Miflict between Lodge and Wilson. Whether 
the President were apfdauded or anathematised, 
the personal note was always present. 

It was evident, during the tour, that the nervous ' 
strain was telling upon WHson. He had been w>(mii ' 
soiously by his exertions m Paris, where he was , 
described by a foreign plenipotentiary as the hard- | 
est worker in the Conferoice. Hie brief voyage i 
home, which was purposely lengthmed to ^ve him ' 
better dianoe of recuperation,, {voved insufficient ! 
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Fwced to resuiii^ the stru^e at the moment when 
he thought victory was his, repudiated where he 
expected to find appreciation, the tour proved to 
be beyond his physical and nervous strength. At 
Pueblo, Col<ffado, on the 25th of September, he 
broke down and returned hasti^ to Washington. 
Shcrtly afterwards the President's condition be- 
came 80 serious that his physicians forbade all po- 
Uticid conferences, insisting upon a period of com- 
plete sedusion and rest, which was destined to 
continue tar many months. 

Ihus at the moment of extreme crisis in the for- 
tunes of the treaty its chief protagonist was re- 
moved from the scene of action and the Democratic 
forces fighting tar ratificatim were deprived of ef- 
fective leadership. Had there beeai a real leada in 
the Senate who could carry on the fi^t with vigor 
and finesse, the treaty might even then have been 
saved; but Wilson's system had permitted no 
understudies. There was no one to lead and no one 
to negotiate a compromise. Frcun hia sick-room, 
where his natural obstmacy seemed to be intensi- 
fied by his illness, the Pre«dent still refused to^ 
consider any reservaticms exc^t-«f a purely in- 
. teri»«taUve character, and the middle-ground 
Republicans would not vote to ratify without 
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"mfld resnvati(His," some of whidi seemed to him 
mc^e than interpretative. 

Senatiuial forces w»e roughly divided into four 
groups. 'nierewaethe"bitter-ender8,"t^ifiedby 
Johnson, Borah, and Btandegee, vbo frimkly want- 
ed to defeat the treaty and the League outri^t; ' 
there were the "reservatioausta," moat of whom, 
like Lodge, wanted the same but did not dare say 
so openly; there were the "mild rraervaticmists," : 
most of whom were Repubhcans, who sincoely de- 
sired immediate peace and asked for no in^tortant 
changes in the treaty; and finally there were those 
who desired to ratify the treaty as it stood. The 
last-named group, made up of Democrats, num- 
bered from forty-one to forty-four, and obviously 
needed the assistance of the "mild reservati<m- 
ists," if they were to secure a two-thirds vote of the 
Saiate. During October, all the amendments 
which the Ftffeign Relations Committee brou^t 
fwward were defeated through the combinaticHi of 
the last two groups. Early in Novembra, however, 
fourteen reservations were adopted, the "mild 
res^>yati(mists" voting with Sesiatu- Lodge, for 
lack of any bafiiR of compromise with the Demo- 
crats. The effect of these resavations would, 
undoubtedly, have been to release the United 
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States from many of 'the obligations assumed by 
other members, while aasuring'to it the benefits of 
the League. The most serious of the reservations 
was that concerned with Articlfe X ot the covenant, 
which stated that the United States would assume 
no obligations to preserve the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any other country, or 
to interfere in controversies between nations, unless 
in any particular case Congress should so provide. 
Prom the moment whai Wilson first developed 
his policy of international service, cooperative in- 
terference in order to prevent acts of aggression 
by a strong against a weaker power had been the 
chief point in his programme. It was contained in 
his early Pan-American policy; it ran through his 
speeches in the campaign of 1916; it was in the 
Fourteen Points. It was his specific contribution 
to the covenant in Paris. Article X was the one 
point in the covenant which Wilson would not 
consent to modify or, as he expressed it, see "nulli- 
fied." Just because it lay nearest Wilson's heart, 
it was the article against which the most virulent 
attacks of the "die-hards" were directed. 

The I^esident denoimced the reservation on 
Article X. as a "knife-thrust at the heart of the 
covenant," and its indusion in the ratifying 
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resfdutlon of tlie Senate, spelled the defeat of rati- 
fication. On the eve of voting he wrote to Senat<v 
HittJicodE, leader of the Democratic forces in the 
Senate, "I assume that the Sensttors only desire my 
judgment upon the all-important ques'ticm of the 
rescdution containiDg the many reservations of 
Senator Lodge. On that I cannot hesitate, (or, in 
my opinion, the resolution in that form does not 
provide for ratificatirai but rather for nullificaticoi 
of the treaty. I sinca«ly hope that the friends and 
au[^>orters of the treaty will vote against the Lodge 
resolution of ratification." The "mild reserva- 
tionists" led by McCumber voted with the Lodge 
group fcH- the resolution; but the "bitta^«nd- 
ers/' combining with the suppt^ters of the original , 
treaty, outnumbered them. Hie vote stood thirty- 
nine in f avOT of the resolution and fifty-five against. 
Whai a motion f(»* unconditional ratification was 
offered by Senator Underwood, it was defeated by 
a vote of fifty-three to thirty-eight. 

The Republicans on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had succeeded far beyond the hopes of their ! 
leaders in August. They had killed the treaty, but 
in sudi an indirect fashion as to confuse the public 
and to fix upon the President the blame for delay- 
ing the peace. It was easy to picture the obstinacy I 
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of the President as the root of all the ev3 which re- 
sulted from the political and economic uncertainty 
ov^han^png onr Eur(q>ean relatitms. So wide- 
Bjffead was this feeling among his natural oppo- 
nents, that the Republican Senators began to as- 
sume a far loftier tone, and to laugh at the tardy 
effm-ts of the Democrats to arruige a compromise. 
When Senator Pomerene, after ccmsultation with 
Administration leaders, proposed the appointment 
of a "committee of conciliation," to find a basis 
of ratificaticm that would secure the necessary 
two-thirds vote, the motion was killed by forty- 
eight to forty-two. Senator Lodge announced 
that he would support the resolution suggested by 
^oz, which would end the war by congressional 
resolution and thus compel Wilson to negotiate a 
separate treaty of peace with Germany. 

Intelligent public opinion, however, was anxious 
that the quarrels of the President and the Senate 
should not be allowed to delay the settlement.' 

■ A straw Tote token in Sll colleges *nd including 1fiS,000 itu- 
dents nnd puAeuota abowed an inclination to favor Wilson rather 
thui Lodge, but the greatest number approved compromise: four 
per cent favored a new treaty with Germany; eight per cent 
fsTored killiiig the Versaillea treaty; only seventeen per cent ap- 
proved the Lodge programme; thirty per cent approved ratifica- 
tion of the treaty without chuige; and thirty.e)ght per cent 
kvored compromise. 
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Rightly or vrongly the people felt that the struggle 
was largely a personal one between Lodge and Wil- 
scHi, and insisted that each must yield something 
of their contention. On the one hand, ex-Fresident 
T^ and others of the more tar-seeing Republicans 
wra'ked anxiously for compromise, with the assist- 
ance of such men as Hoover, who perceived the 
necessity of a League, but who were willing to 
sacrifice its efficitaicy to some extent, if only the 
United States could be brought in. On the other 
hand, various Democrats who were less directly 
under Wilson's influence wanted to meet these 
friends .of the League half-way. During Decem- 
ber and January unofficial ccmf erences between the 
senatorial groups took place and progress towards 
a settlement seemed likely. The Republicans 
agreed to soften the language of their minor reser- 
vations, and Wilson even intimated that he would 
omseat to a mild reservation oo Article X, al- 
though as he later wrote to Hitchcock, he fdt 
strongly that any reservation or resolution stating 
that the "United States assumes no obligation 
under such and such an article unless or except, 
would chill our relationship with the nations with 
whom we expect to be associated in this great en- 
terprise of maintaining the world's peace." It was 
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important "not to create the impression that we 
are trying to escape obligations." 

On the 31st of January the country was startled 
by the publication of a letter written by Viscount 
Grey, who had been appointed British Ambassador 
to the United States, but who had returned to Eng- 
land after a four months* stay, during which he had 
been unable to secure an interview with the sick 
President. In this letter he attempted to explain 
to the British the causes of American hesitancy to 
accept the League. He tben went on to state that 
the success of the League depended upon the ad- 
herence of the United States, and while admitting 
the serious character of the reservations proposed 
by Senator Lodge, insisted that American cofipera- 
tion ought not to be refused because conditions were 
attached. His views were unofficial, but it seemed 
clear that they were approved by the BritishCab- 
inet, and they received a chorus of endorsement 
from the French and British press. 

The publication of Grey's letter opened a path to 
peace to both Senate and President had they been 
willing to follow it. The Senate, by very slight 
verbal softening of the language of its reservations, 
the President by taking the British Ambassador at 
his word, might have reached an agreement. The 
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Lodge group, however, which had shown some in- 
dications of a desbe for compromise, waa threat- 
oied by the "die-harda*' ^o were determined to 
defeat the treaty; fearing beycmd everything to 
break party unity. Lodge finally refused to alter the 
language of the strong reservation on Article X, 
which stated that the United States would assume 
no obligation to preserve the independence of other 
nations by military force or the use of its re8om^:es 
or any fcam of economic discrimination, unless 
Congress should first so provide. Inasmuch as the 
economic outlawry of the off^iding state was the 
means which Wilson chiefly counted upon, the 
reservation took all fo-actical significance from Ar- 
ticle X, since the delays resulting from congres- 
sional deliberation would prevent eflfective action. 
The ^^sident, possibly believing that imperialist 
elements abroad were not sorry to see Article X 
nullified, refused to accept the resolution of ratifica- 
ticm so long as it contained this reservation. " Hie 
imperialist," he wrote, "wants no League of Na- 
tions, but if, in response to the universal cry of 
masses everywhere, ihcre is to be one, he is inter- 
ested to secure one suited to his own purposes, one 
that will permit him to continue the historic game 
of pawns and peoples — the juggling of provinces, 
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the old balance of power, and the inevitable wars 
attendant upon these things. The reservation pro- 
posed would perpetuate the old order. Does any 
one really want to see the old game played again? 
Can any one really venture to take part in reviv- 
ing the old order? The enemies of a League of Na- 
tions have by every true mstinct centered their 
efforts against Article X, for it is undoubtedly 
the foundation of the whole structure. It is the 
bulwark, and the only bulwark of the rising democ- 
racy of the world against the forces of imperialism 
and reaction." 

The deadlock was complete, and on March 19, 
1920, when the vote on ratification was taken, the 
necessary two-thirds were lacking by seven votes. 
At the last moment a number of Democrats joined 
with the R^ublican reservationists, making fifty- 
seven in favor of ratification. On the other hand 
the bitter-end Republicans voted against it with 
the Democrats who stood by the President, thus 
throwing thirty-seven votes against ratification. It 
had taken the Peace Conference five months to 
construct the treaty with Germany in aU its com- 
plexities, and secure the unanimous approval of 
the delegates of thirty-one states. The Senate 
had consumed more than eight months merely 
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in critidziDg the treaty and had finally refused 
to ratify it 

We are, perhaps, too close to the event to at- | 
tempt any apportionment of re^xoisibility for this 
failure to cap our military successes by a peace 
which — when all has been said — was the nearest | 
possible approach to the ideal peace. It is dear 
that the blame is not entirely on one side. His- 
tiviuis will doubtless level the indictment of igno- . 
ranee and political obliquity against the Senators ' 
who tried, either directly or indirectly, to defeat 
the treaty; they will find much justification i<x 
their fdiarge, although it will be more difficult to de- 
termine the dividing line between mere incapacity 
to appreciate the necessities of the W(ff Id, and the de- 
sire to discredit, at any cost, the work of Woodrow 
Wilson. On the other hand, the President cannot 
escape blame, although the charge will be merely 
that of tactical incapacity and mistaken judgment. 
His inability to combine with the moderate Repub- 
lican Senators first gave a chance to those who 
wanted to defeat the treaty. His obstinate refusal 
to accept reservations at the end, when it was 
clear that the treaty could not be ratified without 
them, showed a regard for form, at the expense of 
practical benefit. Granted that the reservations 
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altered the character of the League or the charac- 
ter of American participation in it, some sort of a 
League was essential and the sooner the United 
States entered the better it would be. Its success 
would not rest upon phrases, but upon the spirit of 
the nations that composed it; the building-up of a 
new and better international order would not be 
determined by this reservation or that. Wilson's 
claim to high rank as a statesmen would probably 
be more clear if he had accepted what was possible 
at the moment, in the hope that the League would 
be improved as the country and the world became 
better educated. 
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CONCLTTSION 



Bt the accident of history th e Presidca iry nf Tyft™^- 
roj&JQIson, which he designed to utilize for a series 
of social reforms, waa dwraetufiBed^br the bu - 
preme importance of fow ijp i affairs. Whateverthe 
ugnific^ce of tbe legislative enactments of his first 
year of ^ce> he^wW be miwmbn rd aa Ae a«i :^_ 
trality President, the war fteside nt, rodjhepeace- 
Ften d^. Jilach p£^ of his administration rep- 
resents a distinct aspect of his pohcy and called 
into prominence distinct aspects of his character. 
It is the tMad, howerer, which ghns toUaa^Mi- 

in hiitoiy; not merely because of the stamp which 
he attempted to place upon the peace, but because 
the two earlier phases are in UaUk eaqgaaiiva of his 
whole-hearted devotion to tliecsuse of peace^The 
tenacity with which be- hM to natnii%y m the 
iaee of intense provocation restrlted kss from his 
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appreciation of tbe pacific sentiments of the n»ti(m, 
or a desire tn niiniiirn itn Tuanomir prosperity, thaait 
did from lH»imti«atute.«blu)iTeiice «f wiw/f When 
finally forced into war, he h— d hii lihetion uponthft 
hope <4 wmmBmg • a^ iittof atiorwJ «*dai which 
would make war in the future impossible or less 
frequent. '^ *"'l mjp d the war was always waged 
in order to ensure peac e. 

Whatever his mi8tiiJ£ea or successes as neutrality 
President or war President, therefore, it is as peace 
President that he will be judged by history. In- 
evitably future generations will study with especial 
attention the unfolding of Jms aamtr uctive peata 
poU^)^, front his dwdMWtion oftEeFOTTteen Points 
to tiie PeMe C o nfawM ie^ . hk Natity *'jfl p9^"y fff 
intMf>tional "flCTvioerto b e rendoed by the Btrong 
nafems ^fte^yaridui bAalf <d p eace and of ab - 
Btditte jasfcHe^ovaHl the weaker nati<»s, w» d »* 
veToped all thr ough the year 1916 . It was then 
that he seized upmt ^^j^g*"^ "f fJfti'nn ^ as the es- 
gfntial iiMtr "*"w *' But thr txuiiiiffl*ifinBiifin'>* thin 
poUcsr was hardly perceived beton tbe ^Mech of tbe 
Fo urt et ii PoHits, in January, IMS. That speech 
gave to Wilson his position in the world, as preSmi' 
nent exponent of the new ideals of international 
relations. 
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What the president demanded was nothing new. 
Tk* ggiBi|ilB «i justise. as tne underiying basis of 
intercouraffbertwviui Mtkms, has received wide sup- 
port at all epochs of history; the cane of 'fntt*ma- 



)k as an ultimate ideal, has always been 
advocated in the abstract; ^te Idea of a League of 
Nations has frequently been mooted. But it was 
WIson's fate to be ruler of a great na tion at the 
mQiQ£Bt_j riieD the need of peace, justice, and in- 

temational nrgnTti^i^pt '"^^ mnr^ f<1i'fff]^Amnnn. 

s trated than ever before in the wor ld's history. 
Gomany's cynical disregard of Belgian independ- 
ence, the hdrrors and waste of the war for which 
Germany was diiefly responsible, the diplomatic 
disorganization of Europe, which permitted this 
world disaster, desired by merely a handful of fire- 
brands — all these tra^c and pitiful facts had been 
burned into the mind c^ the age. There was a 
definite determination that a recurrence of such 
catastrophes should not be permitted. Th e peri- 
ad of tha war wil l be regarded by future histo- 
rians as one c4 trmai^sa frwn the ioterna UomJ 
tkmmm gf t he ninete en^^g^ttP r to an qrit a n m ar 

tion oii if>tin«n] which, however loose, should 

crystallize the conscience of the world, pMMi>ve its 
paa oc , and translate into international politics the 
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standards of morality which have been set up for 
the individual. 

In this transition President Wilson played a part 
of "tSg- fiiat iuipoi ' lJi ioer""Hisr6Ie"was not so mu3i 
that of the executive leader as of the prophet. He 
vas not the first to catch the significance of the 
transition, nor did he possess the executive quali- 
ties which would enable him to break down all ob- 
stacles and translate ideals into facts. But he altm e 
(rfJhe nota ble stateamen of the world was -aUe tf» 
cjxp wM a d iq— t riy- tW-itt-dafiaad hopes ot .the 
peopJ es of all na^^ ^^B. Ue gave uttenmce to the 
words which the world had been waiting for, and 
they carried weight because of his position. Alone 
of the great powers the United States had no selfish 
designs to hide behind fair promises of a better fu- 
ture. As President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson_m^t look for the confidence of Eun^; 
there was no European Government which could 
arouse similar trust. So long as the war lasted, the 
_ ^ mi d tmli * a-« a aam a «8 » pigobetLol th& ide^was. 
- .jusuiad* alike by his ability to voice inarticulate 
hopes and h^reasoa of his position as chief o f 
the most powerfulandloost^iDterested nation of 
th e world . 
But with the end of the war he faced a new task 
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and one which was infinitely mcffe diflScuIt. lite 
flush of victcffy obliterated from the minds of many 
in the Allied comitries the high ideals which they 
had nourished during the bitterness of the struggle. 
The moment had amvg d w^en pr^ ical advantage 
might be taken from the defeat^ the enemy, and 
it seemed madness to surrender such advantage 
for the sake of quixotic ideals. T he statesme n of 
£urop£_jOIU£_m^e viewed affairs, through the 
colored prism of national selfishnesA. -Jji^Aiu^ica, 
w heie Wfl iawiM'iihi^'ii^Trt Isert been unper- 
fMtly ii p |iiiii j n liii]. II— W i l li wtw a i ed by mtema- 



rpxoblems and lgiHBd.JaB ■ tctaii 
jfrnglr jTfmirlr'T fty' 'nf 't frn hmni*'»^iiffr y hip^ they 
undtfstood. Too neflfosnt was' emtrautea by a 
~~<ltmble problem. _fU«HUfc wia fre mEran^ea aMpt- 
WMB M his programme, cij'StnlliafH m the League 
tlf JJIatims; fro^Tis fellow cquntryroe ntu mmwI m- 
OHW the mpfari uvt w m m j if the United States 
were to ctrntinue^to play the rOJe in jimddLaS^s 
which she had undertaken dur ing the war. and 
^ich alone would make possible an effective 
League of NatitHis. To ".^t ^^^ '^^ffl"'^*■''^'' »* the 
task. President Wilann yas imjiffrWtlypqiii'ppM 

Tclt, which might have enabled him to carry his 
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opponents o£f their feet by.an overwhelming rush; 
he ■ w iwt- oadaiM J -with, the tactical gg^g_o< a 

^thft p afir miil hoat i fe wa Tij^ be had aroAued 

lit Europe th e Pres ident achieved at leaat par- 
JiaLancsfSS. He proved unable to marshal the 
fwces of lib^alism in such a way aa to carry his 
complete programme to victory, and the sacrifices 
which he made to the spirit of selfish nationalism 
cost him the support and the confidence, of many 
progressive elements, while they did not placate 
the hostility of the r.eactionaries, Bif^he wuu«d 
the League'of Nations, the symbol and the inattu- 
neflt of tJie new internati onal org Miization wBich_ 
.beao o^ t. Thereby at least a beginning was made 
in concrete form, which might later be developed, 
when the force of the post-bellum reaction had 
wasted itself. 

At_home, however, the forces of opposition 
prove d sto ong «mniigh_tftjvji fhp/ftwgdpiit of what 
might Tiavp bftTt ft tTJiimph He IfP^ted tile ca- 
pacity to leeoutiht-hia penMwI aad pcdit i co l op- 
ponents, as well aa ^AalHlity tn mmpmmMMi with 
the d—Mata that were inclined to meet hinJialt- 
way. In accordance with his basic princq>le8 he 
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Appealed from the poUHaana to the peopIe.^^ut 
hei% ttg^ he tane d-,- ff hethw b e c ause of peraon al 
iHUHrpnlnrftyi br because of the poor__giimcit; 
\i4iich had be^ given hia efforts at Paris, or be- 
cause of the pbyMcal ^MaEStnraTwhich shattered 
his persuasive powers and finally led to his retire- 
moit from the struggle. - The vindication which 
he souf^t in the prenidrnt jal clee^oa <it lOflO was 
denied him. The country was tired of a Demo- 
cratic Administration and gave to the R epub lican 
c andidate, an overwhelming plurality. The sole 
comfort that Wilson could take, in the face of the 
election returns, was that both candidates had de- 
dared for the principle of international organiza- 
tion and that the most distinguished supporters of 
the successful Republican candidate had pledged 
themselves to a League of Nations. 
r'^The months that followed the President's re- 
/^ turn from Paris until the fJose of his adminiatra- 
^-^ttoQ^thus form a period nl.pmtwa^ tngedy. He 
had achieved a broad meastu« of success in Europe, 
where the difficulties appeared stupendous, only to 
have the cup dashed from his lips at the last mo- 
m«it in his own country. The bitterness of the ex- 
perience was intensified by his physical helpless- 
ness. But we should lack perspective if we made 
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the mia take of confuaing pera^ al tn^edy with w 
f^niper~Hi8 work remained uncrowned, but there 
iFHS'much that could never be undone. The ar- 
ticiUate expresakm trf the hopes oi the worid, which 
President WSson voiced during the war, reaoains 
imperishable as a guide to this and future genna- 
tions. T%e Laayie of N irtJona, weakened by the 
absence of the United States but actually organized 
and in operation, ww the Re aiden t'g mrk. What- 
ever the fortunes of tbis particular League the 
steps taken toward international cooperation by 
its foundation can never be completely retraced. 

Woodrow Wilson, however, is not to be assessed 
by his accomTdishmait.' '.jffa aa'pr u phe t and" not 
as man of action that he nail be regacd^ by his- 
tory, .like the prophetrTSt^d, like Luther or 
Mazzini, hft'JMJBLd tiw aiiiian'tj it «axrfing to 
p w i rt i c al awist w tli^wteat wteefiTJey pe a S e d. But 
to assume that he must accordingly be adjudged a 
failiu« is to ignore the Ngnificance of the ideals to 
which he awakened the world. Much there was 
ttiat Was' unattainable and' mlaiagible. but its value 
to mankind in the development of international 
relations may be inestimable. 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called "work" must sentence pass, 
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Thingi done, that took the eye and had the price. . . . 
But ail, the worid'i coarse thumb 
And finger fuled to plumb. 
So pasnd in msldng up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 

That wdgbed not as bis wwk, yet swelled the man's 
amount. 
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Thits far no adequate biography of Fresideot Wilson, 
coTering Ids career through the Peace Conference, has 
been published. The most suggestive is Henry Jones 
Ford's Woodrow WUton: The Man-and Ei* Work 
(1916) which stops with the close of the finrt term. 
The author, a Princeton professor, i^ a warm personal 
aod political admirer of the Preffident, but he makes 
a definite attempt at critical appreeiatioD. ' W. E. 
Dodd's Woodrow WUaon and Bit Work (1920) is com- 
prehenalve and brings the story' to the end of the Peace 
Conference, but it ia marred by eulogistic interpreta- 
tion and anti-capitalistic bias. Ati interesting effort to 
interpret the Preudent to British readers in the form of 
biography has been made by H. W. Harris in Pretident 
Wilson: Hit ProbUmt and Bit Policy (1917). W. B. 
Hale, in The Storyoja Stule (1920), attempts to analyze 
the motives by which the President is inspired. But 
the best material to serve this end is to be found in the 
Prerident's writings, especially Congretnonal Oovem- 
ment (I8S5), An Old Matter and Other Politicid Etsays 
(1898), CongHtuUonal Ootiemment in the United Sttdes 
(1908), The New Freedom (191S), International Ideals 
(1910). The two last-named are collections of ad- 
dresses made in explanation and advocacy of bis plans 
of domestic and international r^orm. The most 
HI 
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coDvenient edition of the Ptendent's official writings 
And speeches is Albert Shaw's Pretideni Wiiton'a 
StaU Papers and Addretaea (1918). edited with sn 
an^ftical index. 

For the period id neutrality a storehouse of facts is 
to be found is Tk» New York Timsa Currettt HiaUtry, 
pubUshed monthly. The Ameriean Year Book con- 
tuns a succinct namtire of the events of each yeai, 
which may be supplemented by that in the Annwd 
Regiater which is written from the British point of view. 
A brief r£fum6 of Wilson's first term is contained in 
F. A. Ogg's National Progreaa (1918). More detailed 
is the first vcJume 6t 3. B. McMaster's The United 
Staiea in the World War (1918), which is based upon 
the newspapo's and necessarily lacks perq>ective, 
but ia comprehensive and extremely useful for pur- 
poses of reference. The clearest outline of President 
Wilson's treatment of foreign affairs ia to be found 
in £. E. Robinson and V. J. West's The Foreign Pot- 
iev of Pretident Wilaon, 1913-1917 (I9i7). The nar- 
rative is brief but interpretative and is followed by 
numerous excerpts from the President's speeches and 
state papers. The tone of the narrative is extremely 
favorable and President WUson is credited with cxin- 
sistency rather than capacity for development, but the 
arrangement is excellent. More comprehensive is the 
edition by J. B. Scott, entitled Preeident WiUon'a For- 
ofn PoUeg: Meteaget, Addreaeea, Papera (1918). 
Johann von Bemstorff's dfy Three Fears tn America 
(1920) is a weU-reasoned apologia by the German Am- 
bassador, which contains information of much value; 
it is not impossible for the critically minded to distin- 
guish the true from the false. The description of 
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German criminal actiritiea contuned in Horat von der 
Goltz's My Advenfyires aa a Oermati Secret Ageni (1917), 
should be checked up with the report of the Senate 
Committee of Inquiry into the German propaganda. 
The Real Colonel House, hy A. D. Howden-Smith 
(1918). throws useful sidelights on Wilson and contains 
valuable material on the activities of Colonel House as 
nj^;otiator before the entrance into the war of the 
United SUtes. 

The best general narrative of America's war effort is 
J. S. Baasett's Our War with Germany (1919); it is 
clear and sucdsct, beginning with the early effects of 
the war on the United States in 1914, and endisg with 
the Peace Conference. An interesting, but irritating, 
account is to be found in George Creel's The War, ike 
World and WUeon (1990), which is passionate in its de- 
fense of the President, and lAxm truth with inaccuracy 
on almost every page. F. F. Kdly's What America 
Did (1910) is a brief popular account of the building of 
the army at home and abroad and the organization of 
industry;clear, inaccurate, uncritical. The most con- 
venient summary of the organizatioii of natitHial re- 
sources is F. L. Faxson'a "The American War Govern- 
ment," in Ths Ameriean Hittorioal Renew, October, 
IftiO, which should be supplementAi by the Btmdbook 
cjf Economie Agencies for ike War of 1917, monogr^h 
No. 8 of the Historical Branch, War IHans Division, 
General Staff (1919). The former contains many icf- 
erences in footnotes, of which the moat important are 
the Report of the Chief of Staff (1919) and the Report of 
fhePTOvoaMar»halGenwal{Vi\9), The published /»• 
tetHgation t^ the War Departmetd, Hearing btfon the 
Cotnmittm on Military Affaire (1918) is invaluable. 
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ne moit complete inf<»ination on ordnutce u to be 
found in the report of General Benedict Crowdl, Amer- 
iM*« Mmititmt, 1917-1918 (1919); it is an offidal de- 
fense and ahoald be read crittcaUy. A graphic iMcture 
of American accomplishments is given in L. F. Ayres's 
The War mth Gmnmy.* A Sbdittieal Summary (1919). 
^M best account of (^ierati«i8 in France is still Gen- 
eral Pershing's Report to the Seerttary of War, which is 
printed in New York Timet Current Eietory, Janiuuy 
and Febniaiy, 2920. It may be supplemented by 
Shifdey Thomas's The History oj the A. E.F. (1920). 

The American point of view on the Peace Conference 
is set forth authoritatively in What Really Happened at 
Parte (1921 ) , a collection of lectures ddivered by mem- 
bers of the American Peace Commission and edited by 
Edward M. House and Charies Seymour. Some Prob- 
lems of the Peace Conference (1920), by C. H. Haskins 
and B. H. Lord, is an accurate and comprehennve 
aniUysis <A the territorial questions settled at Paris. 
The British point of view and the most important 
documents are given in A HUiory qf the Peace Confer- 
ence of Paris (1990), written chie^ by British dele- 
gates and edited by H. W. V. T«anpc^ey. The French 
p(Hnt of view is admirably presented in Andr£ Tar- 
dieu's The Truth aiota the Tretdy (1921). An excellent 
picture (rf the conflict of interests and the manner in 
which they were dedded is to be found in C. T. Thomp- 
son's The Peace Conference Day by Day (1920). Bob- 
ert Lansing's The Peace Negotiationa (1921) is inter<- 
esting as giving the opinions ot an American Com- 
misnimer who diaagieed with Mr. Wilson's methods 
at Paris. J. M. Keynes's The Economic Consequeneet 
of the Peace (1920) contains an ecrauunic analysis whidi 
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ifl more trustworthy than his brilliant, but misleading, 
picture of the Conference. It should not be read ex- 
cept in company with the authoritative and accu- 
rate The MMnff of ths Reparation and Economic 
ClavMB (1920), by B. M. Baruch. A clever but super- 
ficial criticism of President Wilson's peace policies is 
to be found in J. M. Beck's The Patting of the New 
Freedom (1920). 
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